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“Good Morning, Have You Used 


Pears’ Soap’ 


Especially after Exercise, it makes a bath of 
}  delight—it is exhilarating, healthy, satisfying 
and “matchless for the complexion.” 
| It is the most exquisite of all soaps for 
‘1 the skin, being not only the best known 
cleansing agent, but a Soap which also 
possesses the exact emollient properties 
necessary for the maintaining of the skin; 
=> in the condition of perfect | 
health and functional activity. é y 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


The 1910 Blue Book 


The Christmas stock this season is the largest and 
most comprehensive that Tiffany & Co. have ever 
assembled and it has been given special consideration 
in the new Blue Book which has just been published 


The Christmas Blue Book is a handy reference cata- 
logue, without illustrations, issued to facilitate the 
satisfactory selection of Tiffany & Co.’s wares by | 
correspondence or in person. It contains 700 or more 
pages of valuable information, made. accessible by 
an alphabetical classification, and describes briefly, 
| and gives the range of prices, of their stock of dia- 














mond, pearl, and precious stone jewelry, silverware, 
watches, clocks, bronzes, marbles, stationery, porce- 
lains, glassware, and other articles suitable for. holiday 
gifts 

Tiffany & Co.’s Correspondence Department is espe- 
cially organized for answering inquiries and filling mail 
orders. Photographs, cuts or full descriptions will be 
sent to intending purchasers who will advise the house 
| of the articles desired and the approximate amounts 
they wish to spend 


Selections of goods will be sent on approval to persons 
known to the house or to those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references 








The Christmas Blue Book will be mailed upon request 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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The Modern Dust Remover 
and Surface Polisher. 
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Makes it Reflect like a Mirror 


Just a little Liquid Veneer on a piece of Cheese Cloth is 
the modern, sanitary, clean way to do your dusting. It is 
the way to keep your home bright, cheerful and healthy. 

Remember this: Liquid Veneer takes up and carries away 
all dust and germs, removes the “‘ grime,’’ scratches and stains 
better than anything you have ever used. It leaves the surface 
bright and new. 

Requires no rubbing. A child can apply it. 

Dry cloths or dusters scratch polished surfaces and only 
scatter the dust and germs; they will not remove “‘grime.’’ Soap 
and water or a damp cloth deaden the gloss. 

Liquid Veneer improves the appearance of all polished 
wood, enameled or lacquered surfaces. 


Sold in All Stores, 25c, 50c and $1.00 Bottles 
We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 385 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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linen thread, steel hook 1 or 0, and bobbinet for 
the background. 

Ch. the desired length, turn, 15 d.c. on ch., 
ch. 20, insert pin in last st., ch. 10, join (at 
tenth st.), 18 d.c. in ring, close with s. c. around 
base, ch. 12, join, 2 d.c. in ring, join to seeond 
of first leaflet, 8 d.c. more in ring, join to centre 
st. on ch. (these joinings are with sl.st.), 10 
d.ec. in ring, close, make third leaflet like first, 
10 d.e¢ in three and one-third groups, with three 
pes. between, ch. 20, make leaf like first, join- 
ing tip of centre leaflet to second pe. of lower 
stem, under ch. work 27 d.c. (nine groups), and 
8 pes., catching to tip of first leaflet at sixteenth 





Vv. A FOUR-LEAF CLOVER DESIGN, 


st., finish lower stem with two-thirds and five 
groups and five pes., catching to first leaflet 
at ninth st., 15 d.ec. on ch., ch. 20, insert pin, 
make leaf, joining third leaflet to third pe. of 
previous stem, partly cover ch. as before, ch. 
20. make leaf as before, joining third leaflet 
at sixth and ninth sts. to sixth and fifth pes. of 
previous lower stem, three and one-third groups 
and 3 pes. under ch., ch. 7 for stem of daisy, 
insert pin, ch. 5, 3 d.te. in fifth st., keeping top 
loops on hook and working off together, ch. 4, 
s.c. in same st., repeat five lines in same st., 
joining second petal to fifth pe. of previous 
upper stem (the joining made thus: after chain- 
ing four, drop loop, insert hook in pe., draw 





VI. A SIMPLE LEAF APPLIQUE. 


loop through, finish petal), finish stems as be- 
fore, and repeat directions. 
Appliqué lightly, being careful to catch down 


all pes., except, of course, on outer edge, where 
the sewing must be ‘rather close, and also 
around eyelets, sewing on the outside, then 
cut the net from _ in- 
side, leaving open eye- 
let-work. 

In No. V. use linen 
thread No. 70, and a 
fine steel hook. 

Ch. the required 
length, turn, 13 de. 
on ch., ch. 20, place 
pin to mark end of stem, 
ch. 10, join 7 d.ec. in 
ring, ch. 10, join, 18 d. ce. Vil. A DAISY MOTIF. 
in ring, close around 
base with s.c., 2 d.c. in first ring, ch. 12, join, 
10 d.e. in ring, join to centre st. (seventh) on 
ch., using sl. st. (thus: remove hook from loop, 
insert in st. to be joined, draw loop through), 
10 d.e. in ring, close, 2 d.c. in first ring, make 
another leaflet of 10 ch., 7 d.ec. in ring, 9 d.c. 
under ch., ch. 12, insert pin, make leaf like first, 
20 d.e. under ch., turn leaf downward in front 
of work, and join to tip of last leaflet, 13 dec. 
under lower ch., catch to adjoining leaflet of 
lower leaf, 8 d.c. more under ch., repeat from 
beginning, joining last leaflet of lower leaf to 
stem of previous leaf, and first leaflet of upper 
leaf to sixth d.c. of following stem. 

Finish outer edge of upper stems with 3 d.c., 
pe, 3 die. pe., then 2 d.c., till reaching leaf, 
when make | s.c., skip 2 sts. (at intersection), 
then plain d.c. on to next stem, making s. c. 
and skipping two at intersections. Invert the 
work on right side, and make the heading: 3 
d.e. on edge, ch. 14, join, 18 d.c. in ring, close 
with s.c. around base, 9 d.c. on edge, ch. 14 
join, 9 d.c. in ring, turn back, ch. 9, fasten 
with s.c. in top of first eyelet, turn, 12 d.c. 
under ch., 9 d.c. in ring, close, repeat to end. 

For No. VI. use linen thread No. 80, fine hook. 

Ch. 10 for stem, insert pin in last st., ch. 10 
more for first leaflet, join, fill with 20 d.e., 
close at base with s.c., ch. 7, insert pin, ch. 12, 
join, fill with 24 d.c., close, ch. 3, leaflet like 
last, cover 3 ch. with 5 d.c., leatiet like last, 
cover 7 ch. with 9 d.c., leaflet of 10 ch., cover 
10 ch. with 12 d.e., fasten off neatly. 

Make the required number of leaves, place on 
the net in any position that is pleasing to the 
worker, and hem lightly on right or wrong side. 





Design No. VII., which is pretty for dresses’ 


or other purposes, was made of No. 70 linen 
thread, using steel hook 0. 

Ch. 10 for centre of marguerite, join, 20 d. e. 
in ring, join, ch. 5, 3 Ld.t.e. (long, double, 
treble crochet, thread over hook three times) 
in same st. (where 5 ch. is started), keeping 
top loops on hook and working off together, ch. 
5, d.c. in same st., this completes one petal, 
make four more, ch. 18, turn, 30 d.c. under ch. 
in groups of three with 9 pes. between (pes. 
are of 5 ch. caught in first), five petals more, 
ch. 11 for stem, turn, cover ch.’ with d.c. enough 
to eurve a little, working under ch., fasten off 
at back of flower. 
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BY JOHN D. BARRY 


FEW weeks ago, in Chicago, a wom- 
an applied for divorce on _ the 
ground that her husband “ never 
spoke a word at home.” The judge 
happened to be one of the new 
school of judiciary, more concern- 
ed with humanity than with the dignity of the 
law. He expressed a special interest in the case. 
After searching inquiries, he learned that, at 
home, the husband confined his talk to words that 
were absolutely necessary, such as, “ Pass the 
bread,” “Have breakfast for me to-morrow at 
seven-thirty.” Though he decided that such reti- 
cence did not justify the granting of a decree, he 
nevertheless advised the husband to “ learn to con- 
verse.” The man sheepishly promised to try, and 
together the couple left the court-room. 

Now, the case of that husband is interesting. 
How is he to “learn to converse”? Who will 
teach him? It is evident that his wife cannot. 
Before resorting to the divoree-court she had 
doubtless made many an effort. Can the husband, 
at the end of his day’s work, go to school and 
learn? But no schools teach conversation. In 
education that fine art has been overlooked. It 
is only lately that the omission has been properly 
appreciated. There are signs, however, that help 
is at hand. In England it has been seriously 
proposed that conversation be taught at the col- 
leges and- universities. But why confine to the 
higher institutions of learning a study so human 
and so universal in appeal? Obviously, conversa- 
tion should be taught in all schools. It is worthy 
of having a school of its own. Is it not related 
to all branches of learning and to all phases of 
life ? 
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Millions of wives, on hearing of the Chi- 
cago husband, will sympathize with his re- 
bellious mate. It is a strange fact that men, 
confiding and voluble during courtship, often 
hecome, shortly after marriage, almost mute 
in presence of their wives. What is the 
reason? Can it be found in the proverbial 
selfishness of man’ Is it that the details of 
domestic routine, so important to a woman, 
bore husbands? But they are likely to be 
silent on matters in no way related to this 
routine. “ Whenever I go anywhere with my 
husband, to a dinner-party or to the theatre, 
I like, when I get home, to talk the evening 
over,” says a typical wife of the period. “ But 
he won’t talk. And he hardly listens. If 
he expresses any interest in what I say it is 
usually in the form of a grunt.” Such hus- 
bands obviously need training. 

On the other hand, there are wives who 
need training, too, some of them wives of 
the very husbands who are mute. Is it not 
demonstrable that loquacity in one partner 
may drive the other to the silence of despair? 
If conversation really is an art, may it not 
be restrained and guided as well as developed ¢ 
It was also in Chicago that a husband, to 
the query of a divorce-judge, ““ Why is it that 
you spoke to your wife only once in three 
months?’ made the now famous reply, “ That 
was the only oceasion she stopped talking.” 
There is no skill in talking incessantly, giv- 
ing voice to every transient idea. So great 
a man as Talleyrand has gone on record as 
saying that “conversation is the art of con- 
cealing one’s thoughts.” But Talleyrand had 
lifted his own conversation to a plane where 
it could rank among the fine arts. Perhaps 
the best “exit speech,” as actors say, that 
comes to us from the French people, those 
masters of phrase-making, is Talleyrand’s 
remark in parting from a group of friends, 
“Ladies, 1 leave my _ reputation behind 
me.” 

When husbands fall into the silent habit, 
wives often resort to an expedient in nearly 
all cases disastrous—that is, asking ques- 
tions. It is well known that the masculine 
mind dislikes questions. To escape ques- 
tioning, some men try discourtesy; others 
meet it with evasion or misrepresentation 


or by giving information in so piecemeal a 
way that the questioner grows discouraged. 
Until men learn that the lives of women are 
narrow and often monotonous, and that wom- 
en long to share the more vital interests of 
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the day, they are not likely to acquire the 
sympathy that will Jead them to more gener 
ous treatment. 

On the other hand, there are those men 
who take home to their wives all the trials 
of the day. They need quite a different 
course of treatment, including lessons in re- 
straint. Most wives have trouble enough of 
their own without sharing their husbands’ 
business cares. “ Long ago,” once remarked 
a clever woman, “I gave up trying to make 
my husband stop speculating. I saw, how- 
ever, that if I couldn’t protect him, I could 
protect my own feelings. So now I never 
let him tell me whether he loses or wins. 
And I am saved from worry.” Here, too, we 
touch upon a common fault of women—shar- 
ing their domestic trials with husbands who, 
after a weary day, come home for refresh- 
ment. But this fault has been so often dwelt 
on that the school for conversation will not 
be obliged to devote much ‘time to it. 

As a rule, women unquestionably outrank 
men in fluency of speech. In the society of 
women, men may be ealled the silent sex. 
But it is when there are no men about that 
women achieve the most brilliant linguistic 
feats. They are often tempted to talk all at 
once for the very reason that they all have 
so much to say. Where their conversation 
shows weakness is in variety of subject. As 
a matter of fact, there is little or no variety. 
“At present,” says a philosophical student 
of the sex, “women have just one kind of 
subject—the purely personal.” But in the 
treatment of personalities some women de- 
velop genius. In spite of such apparently 
marked limitations, the talk of many women 
never lacks material. Who has ever seen two 
or more women dealing with personalities 
whose subjects of conversation have become 
exhausted? Men, in spite of reports to the 
contrary, indulge considerably in personali- 
ties, though their treatment of such themes 
may differ from women’s. But they have 
other subjects that interest them quite as 
deeply, and it is here that women fail to meet 
them. If women wish to remain on a con- 
versational footing with their husbands they 
must become familiar with matters supposed 
to be foreign to the feminine mind, such as 
business, politics, machinery, and invention, 
including the latest devices for the improve- 
ment of automobiles. The last subject alone 
opens up a great world of conversation; but 
it would be well for most women to heware 
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of exploring it too scrupulously. In it there 
is danger of not only becoming bored, but 
of becoming a bore oneself. There are some 
men who are willing to spend whole evenings 
discussing automobiles, just as, a few years 
ago, the same men, or men who looked just 
like them, used to discuss the different makes 
of bicycles. 

In the matter of training talkers away 
from one subject, the school of conversation 
would have a noble work to do. Card-play- 
ers may learn to refer now and then to some- 
thing besides bridge; college students may 
be persuaded occasionally to discuss some 
subject not connected with athletics; business 
men may be led to an interest in something 
outside business; literary folk may be ridi- 
culed into intervals of rest from talking 
about themselves. The times and seasons 
for subjeets should be insisted on. For the 
family life, instruction may be given in re- 
gard to the importance of avoiding disagree- 
able topies during meals. Many an excellent 
family dinner has been spoiled by an unfortu- 
nate choice of subject for conversation. 

The -psychologists are reiterating that in 
harmony lies the secret of happiness. They 
insist that all people must acquire a love for 
harmony. With this love it is easy to estab- 


lish harmonious relations with our associ- 
ates. And is it not by conversation that we 
really acquire our knowledge of one another? 


There are those who claim that they can read 
character merely by external appearance, 
often by the face. But what face, ever so 
expressive, reveals so much as the spoken 
Only the cruder workers in literature 
attempt to represent men and women by 
means of action. And such revelations are 
generally derided as unreal. The finer the 
literary artist, the greater the reliance on 
the niceties of dialogue for differentiating 
character. Consciousness of these truths may 
for a time cripple those who have been quick 
to reveal themselves through speech; but in 
the end there will be gain, to themselves as 
well as to their hearers. It is the best in 
oneself that ought to be revealed; a little 
better than the best may not be harmful; it 
may represent aspiration. 

In all ways the school for conversation 
ought to make life easier and more inter- 
esting. And not the least service it can do 
is to check the habit of disagreeing. With 
practice it will be found just as easy for talk- 


word ? 


ers to agree as to disagree—and much pleas- 
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‘uations where their interests clash. 
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anter. How many a delightful sucial occa- 
sion has been spoiled by the sudden outbreak 
of an argument! How many dissensions have 
followed a mere difference of opinion! Of- 
ten, in argument, speakers become so excited 
that they are utterly unaware of what they 
are trying to refute. If one were to ask them, 
they would fall into eonfusion. Their 
citement leads them on to further excitement. 
It is an intoxication—an There 
are those who, as soon as they hear an idea 
expressed, are up in arms, eager to refute. 
They are inveterate arguers, the leaders of 
strife. But for them a casual argument 
might soon die out. If they will only re- 
strain themselves they will find in many cases 
that since they were able to think they have 
actually believed the opinions they are tempt- 
ed to refute. If they will listen with patience 
they may learn something. But there is a 
curious state of mind that accompanies warm 
argument. It might be called the illusion 
of righteousness. It is largely by the strength 
of the illusion that the arguer is spurred on 
to effort after effort to overwhelm his oppo- 
nent. So sure is he of being right that it 
Seems as if his argument must sweep every- 
thing before it. He marvels that his oppo- 
nent not only does not yield, but with each 
defeat acquires new vigor. Ie never 
pects that the enemy is sustained by the same 
illusion. 

Certain people seem to arouse the spirit 
of arguing in each other. Sometimes they 
are husband and wife; sometimes they are 
friends or merely acquaintances. It usually 
begins when the people are involved in sit 
So they 
Gradually the 


€X- 


obsession. 


sus- 


argue about those interests. 


state of mind excited by arguing becomes 
fixed. It makes the people argue even when 
there is no clash of interest. Often they 
don’t realize that they are arguing. They 


think they are merely stating honest opin- 
What they are really doing is express- 
ing resentment. Nearly always it is feeling 
that controls the mind. 

What are people to do when they create 
in one another the resentful habit, which is 
only another name for the arguing habit? It 
is easy to say, Forbear. If one forbears, the 
other may not forbear. And there is a limit 
to the patience of the average mortal. If 
the contestants are husband and wife they 
face a serious danger. The realization of the 
danger may save them. Is not the intelligent 


ions. 
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realization of any danger always its practical 
annihilation? An argumentative couple must 
convince themselves of the folly of destroy- 
ing happiness and peace by striving for mere 
verbal victories. They must also wake up 
to the simple truth that verbal victories are 
really no victories at all. A cynical French 
philosopher has gone so far as. to say “a 
woman will sacrifice the happiness of a life- 
time for the sake of an argument over the 
head of a pin.” In argument, words never 
convince. The conflict is not solely a con- 
flict of ideas; it is essentially a conflict of 
feeling. And after what may seem to be a 
victory the feeling of the conquered is not 
destroyed; it is intensified. Perhaps this sim- 
ple reasoning may tend to check resentful 
friends. But friends have not the incentive 
to self-control of the married arguers. In- 
deed, when friends fall into the arguing hab- 
it, the friendship is likely to be doomed. 

Even where there is a perfect relation be- 
tween husband and wife and no arguing goes 
on, there is danger in their speech. So great 
is their sympathy that they are apt to give 
sympathy to each other at the wrong time 
as well as the right. For example, the hus- 
band goes home and declares that he has 
been unjustly used in business by a friend 
who is also the friend of the wife. Naturally, 
the wife believes the husband is in the right. 
Whether he is or not, her sympathy reas- 
sures him; often, alas! it adds to his resent- 
ment. Almost invariably the wife shares the 
resentment. Frequently she expresses it to 
the friend, and to the friend’s wife, some- 
times in the form of punishment. The conse- 
quences may be far-reaching and disastrous. 
A similar history may follow the sympathetic 
support of a wife in her troubles with friends, 
though, as a rule, the husband is slower to 
feel and to show resentment. When he does, 
however, as may happen when the wife has 
fancied herself insulted, a tragedy may fol- 
low. So one of the most important tasks 
of the school of conversation will be to teach 
married people the wisdom of giving one an- 
other good counsel in the way of prudence, 
forbearance, and forgiveness. 

The disagreeable circumstances of life have 
an element of excitement which merely pleas- 
ant events often lack. So the temptation 
that many people feel to dwell on them may 
not be wholly inexplicable. But indulgence 
leads to great misery. Thinking of disagree- 
able things exaggerates their effect; talking 
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of them may double their power to inflict 
pain; it may also pass the pain on to others, 
there to find further nursing. There is wis- 
dom in the popular philosophy, “ Forget it!” 
It is by forgetting the disagreeable that we 
tend to destroy it. In different moods how 
different the same act may appear to us! 
And how, with lapse of time, the whole na- 
ture of the act seems to change. Where once 
we felt anger and the desire for vengeance, 
we may now feel only indifference. Often 
we marvel that so little a thing should have 
occasioned so much feeling. Sometimes, if 
we are generous, we may perceive that our 
first understanding of the act was wholly 
wrong. 

The reaction on the part of women from 
every-day experiences, however trifling, into 
speech, has long been recognized. Not long 
ago a distinguished English preacher advised 
husbands to let their wives talk as much as 
they pleased; ,it was necessary, he maintain- 
ed, for the women’s health; it was an in- 
evitable expression of the feminine nature. 
Perhaps he was right. That is a subject on 
which the faculty of the school for conver- 
sation might be expected to disagree. There 
are times, however, when women are strong- 
ly inclined to be loquacious and when they 
unquestionably ought to be still. These are 
the times when all one’s powers should be 
concentrated on the work in hand. Have 
you ever seen women when they are either 
engaged in lifting a heavy piece of furniture 
or when they are supervising its removal? 
In the strain of the work they are strongly 
tempted to talk, thus diverting attention and 
strength from concentration. Often by their 
talk women make such tasks much harder. 
“T am willing to do any heavy work you 
want me to do,” said a husband not long 
ago to a wife of this kind, “but I won’t do 
it while you stand around talking.” 

The students of primitive man say that 
speech preceded thought. The names of 
things came before the ideas of things. Even 
now many people, clever people, too, find that 
talk helps them to clarify their ideas. Jo- 
seph Jefferson, who in his last years had a 
great success as a public speaker, used to de 
clare that he was often astonished by the 
things he himself said; he even expressed 
ideas that he didn’t know he had. But, with 
ordinary mortals, this kind of experimenting 
may lead to unhappy results. And in most 
cases it puts a burden on those who listen. 
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In spite of such exceptions, the adage still 
is sound, “ Think before you speak.” 

How often when we think after we speak, 
we bitterly regret what we have said. This 
is especially the case when we realize that 
our words were those that “were better left 
unsaid,” words that create self-consciousness 
in others or give pain. “Oh, I could bite 
my tongue out!” is an expression of shame 
one often hears coming from a woman. Here 
the training the school of conversation must 
give will have to go deeper than speech. It 
will reach even deeper than the impulse to 
express ideas. It will seek to train the most 
delicate of human instruments, the imagi- 
nation. Most people suffer from what may 
be called imaginative sluggishness. It makes 
it hard for them to take any point of view 
but their own. It is only when they blunder, 
sometimes net even then, that the imagina- 
tion may become alive to the harm they have 
done or the pain they have inflicted. 

But perhaps the greatest service the school 
for conversation ean do will be to check what 
a philosopher calls the repeating habit. What 
is the repeating habit? We all know it, even 
if we do not all know it by this name. We 
have all suffered from it. Perhaps nearly 
a'l of us have fallen into it. It is simply 
the habit of repeating remarks that may do 
mischief. The repeating may cause enmity 
between the maker of the remark and the per- 
son about whom it is made. Or it may dam- 
age the reputation of the person discussed. 
Most peop'e know that it is ignoble and, at 
times, wicked to repeat scandal; but 
they do not realize that it is wrong to create 
enmity between two persons. “Oh, I heard 
something about you the other day,” is a 
remark familiar to every one. Then it is 
often followed by an unkind reference with 
the name of the person who originally made 
it. Occasionally, some repeaters justify them- 
selves by saying that the person talked about 
“ought to be warned.” But the remark, if 
never repeated, will soon be forgotten. Its 
evil effect will disappear in the air. Repe- 
tition, by taking the remark out of its con- 
text, usually makes it seem worse than it 
actually is. It may inflame the person who 
hears it has been made and may cause bitter- 
ness against the one who made it. The worst 
offender is, of course, the repeater; but in 
nearly every instance he escapes even blame. 
The school of conversation will teach peo- 
ple to find the real culprit and to beware of 
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all repeaters. As a matter of fact, in mo- 
ments of thoughtlessness or fatigue or re- 
sentment we are all apt to make ill-humored 
remarks, sometimes about the very people 
whom we love most in the world. These re- 
marks, if repeated, would seem disloyal and 
critical, perhaps even cruel. 

Of course, there are those people who take 
a malicious pleasure in using speech for 
malign purposes, giving “stabs,” as women 
say, or doing other mischief. But they are 
comparatively rare. Theirs is a moral dis- 
order, and will hardly come within the scope 
of the school for conversation. Most of the 
evil done by speech is thoughtless. People 
gossip, not to do harm, but to be interesting. 
With some people the desire to be interesting 
amounts almost to a mania. By means of 
sensational stories, ruinous to reputation, the 
dullest person in the world can for the mo- 


ment outshine the most brilliant mind. No 
wonder so many people succumb. No wonder 
gossip is practically universal. The school 


for conversation cannot stop it; but it may 
put some restraint on it by calling attention 
to certain considerations. These include the 
increasing contempt of the world for those 
who injure others by speech, and the fear 
of such persons by those who listen to the 
gossip. If Mrs. Jones hears the charming 
Mrs. Smith censoriously gossiping about their 
friend Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Jones is likely 
to fear, perhaps to avoid, Mrs. Smith. 

But here the school may chiefly work by 
opening up new subjects. It is appalling to 
think of the limitations now existing in the 
conversation of most people. There are many 
who spend a large part of their lives in dis- 
cussing a few subjects over and over again. 
And these subjects are often rather unpleas- 
ant. A Harvard professor has for years been 
advocating a course for general information. 
Here is a hint for the new school. It must 
teach the students to take an interest in 
things. As Stevenson says, the world is “ full 
of such wonderful things, I am sure we should 
all be as happy as kings.” The new-school 
philosophers have long been advocating the 
wholesome principle of not striving merely 
to annihilate bad habits in human beings, 
but to substitute good habits in their place. 
If people in general can only be persuaded to 
take an interest in wholesome, interesting 
things, they will gradually be weaned from 
the habit of preying on one another, and they 
will find life overflowing with compensations, 
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CHAPTER V 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


T’S no use, Toots,” said Mr. 
Wilbour firmly, “ not 
bit of use at all. I 
do it.” 

“You mean you won't,” 
Susy retorted reproachfully. 
it’s horrid of you—and only an 


, 


WHICH WITH ONE 


DEALS 


one 
ean’t 








“T think 
hour and a half, too!’ 

“But what an hour and a half! My dear 
girl, it depresses me for the day, it eats up 
my whole morning, it spoils my lunch, and 
it’s the only day I get in the fresh air—do 
you consider that?” 

Susy wavered. 

“Well, of course, Tom, it 
bad if you can’t get the air,” she admitted, 
innocently oblivious to the damp March 
wind outside and the cheerful arrangement 
of wood fire. pipe, and Sherlock Holmes 
awaiting the master of the house. 

“That’s what I told Mr. Wakeman, 
he said that he thoroughly appreciated all 
that, but he couldn’t help feeling that there 
was all Sunday afternoon.” 

“The deuce he did!” 

Tom glared sardonically at the absent Mr. 
Wakeman. 

“Well, you can tell him J can’t help feel- 
ing that if he had a man’s-size job, with 


does seem too 


and 


something else to do but trot up and down 
in the air all day, six days a week, if he 
wants to, getting six per cent. discount from 
the department stores just because his collar 
buttons in the back—” 

-“ Tom!” 


‘You told me that, yourself,” 
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“T didn’t say that about his collar, Tom,” 
said Susy reprovingly. 

“Well, then, why does he get it?” 

Mrs. Wilbour giggled reminiscently. 

“Mrs. Wakeman tried to get a discount 
at Bark & Milford’s for his cigars,” she con- 
tided, “but they don’t do it any more; she 
was awfully angry—she said there was no 
respect for the cloth in this country.” 

“T should hope there wasn’t,” her 
band rejoined scornfully, “if that’s the test 
of it, by George! Will vou tell me why Wake- 
man should get his cigars any cheaper than 
I do?” F 

“T suppose it’s just a 
Susy remarked pacifiecally. 

“ Yes, and so was burning witches, but it’s 
gone out, lately,” said Tom with effective 
brevity, stuffing his pipe decisively and end- 
ing the discussion, from his point of view. 

“But really, Tom, that hasn’t anything 
to do with the question, you know,” Susy 
persisted, “cigars and collars and all that.” 

“Oh, hasn’t it?” her husband cried. 
“You think not? Ask a few men, and see 
what they say, that’s all!” 

“But a change is the 
everybody says.” 

Susy had given up the contention, but she 
could not resist this parting shot—an_ ill- 
advised one, for Tom turned on her tri- 
umphantly. 

“The Sunday that I went with you this 
winter may represent your idea of a rest, 
Susan Wilbour, but leading other people’s 
bulldogs out of church and _ side-stepping 
an epileptic—” 

“ But the poor man can’t help having them, 
Tom,” 


hus- 


sort of custom,” 


same as a rest, 
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“No, but I can help assisting at any 
function he’s likely to adorn,” said Tom 
grimly. 


“Mr. Wakeman says he hasn’t the heart to 
forbid him to come—-it’s his only pleasure,” 
Susy explained. 

“That’s all right, that’s Wakeman’s busi- 
Tom returned briskly, “but it’s not 
my job, that’s all.” 

“Well, then, I suppose I’d better get ready 
and go alone,” said Susy disconsolately, 
plumping the eushions on the library couch 
and eyeing the damp, gray landscape with 
some distaste, “that is, unless—unless you’d 
rather I stayed with you. .. .” 

“Of course I'd rather,” her husband re- 
plied promptly, “the only chance I get to see 
anything of you!” 

“Then it’s my duty to stay,” she an- 
nounced firmly, “and Tl go some Sunday 
when you ean work outdoors!” 

Mr. Wilbour mended the fire with alacyity 
and all seemed in the best possible train, 
when the appearance of Martin in the door- 
way, crackling in fresh white duck, a white 
sailor hat perched on his decorously parted 
locks, and a beaming and expectant smile 
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on his lips produced a sigh of recollection 
from his mother. 

“Oh, Martin dear, I'm afraid we can’t go 
to-day—father doesn’t want to,” she began, 
“and what have you got your 
suit for?” 

Martin looked portentously displeased and 
gazed accusingly at his father. 

“You said we would—you said so!” he be- 
gan chidingly, “and I got all ready on pur- 
pose. This is just what I wore when we went 
before. Father needn’t go—just us two. You 
promised.” 

Susy looked uneasily about the room as if 
to gain inspiration from the furniture and 
avoid, at the same time, the faces of her 
husband and her son, whose expressions at 
these family crises were wont to resemble 
each other remarkably. 

“T did tell him, Tom,” she began; “he 
is so anxious to go... .” 

“Very well,” said Tom quickly, “that’s 
right enough, but I have told you more than 
once, Susy, that you have simply got to be- 
rin making the boy understand that things 
happen and people change their minds. It’s 
got so that this whole house is held up right 
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and left in order to keep promises made to 
the children that never should have been 
promises, anyhow. I approve of the princi- 
ple when it’s a matter of importance, but you 
can’t keep people on a schedule that way, you 
know, ard Binks is old enough to use his 
judgment—aren’t you, old fellow?” 

Martin, ~who had followed the meaning 
of this speech quite accurately, though unac- 
quainted with many of the words in it, pull- 
ed his mouth down sulkily and began to stub 
his toes against the door-sill. 

“She said she’d go,” he muttered; “she 
said so. She said she’d—” 

“That will do,” Tom interrupted decided- 
ly. “I don’t doubt your mother said she’d 
go, but she has changed her mind. She 
thought I was going with you, but I—I 
can’t manage it very well to-day, and so 
we're all going to stay at home. It’s a 
damp day and I think it will rain before 
noon.” 

“Why can’t you manage it very well to- 
day ?” 

“ Because I can’t, that’s all.” 

“We could put down the curtains on the 
carriage.” 








) RELIEVE EXCESS OF ANIMAL SPIRITS. 


“We won't discuss it, Martin. I don’t 
care to get the wagon all muddy.” 

“Myron’s got to get the paper, anyway; 
then it ‘ll have to get muddy.” 

“Stop talking about it now, and go up and 
change that ridiculous white suit.” 

Martin rattled the door-knob exasperating- 
ly. 

“Tf it didn’t rain, it wouldn’t get muddy, 
anyway!” he whined. 

Tom set his jaw and rose from the chair 
he was stretched out in, and Martin abrupt- 
ly relinquished both whine and door-knob, to 
his mother’s great relief. 

“T don’t want him to think we don’t keep 
our word, dear,” she murmured, as the door 
was directly closed and the white canvas 
shoes pattered virtuously toward the stairs. 

“T don’t believe his mind is poisoned to 
any extent,” Tom rejoined easily, profiting 
by the softness always engendered in Susy 
by his successful interference in domestic 
policies and kissing her comfortably under 
her left ear.- “ He’s not a fool, my dear girl. 
Why, see here, Toots, suppose we had six 
children—” 

“ Goodness, Tommy!” 
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“Yes, of course, but people do. And sup- 
pose no grown person in the house could 
ever change its mind in regard to anything 
that had been said to any one of the six— 
don’t you see how ridiculous that would be? 
We'd all go crazy.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s so,” 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m disappointed, you're disappointed,” 
Tom pursued, pleased at her reasonable at- 
titude and enlarging upon his theme; “we 
all have to run against things some time or 
other, you know, Toots, and the kid had bet- 
ter find it out, it me. As far as 
that goes,” he added, glancing sidewise at 
her, as she leaned against him in the chair, 
“he’s morally certain to find out that some 
of the .Reverend Wakeman’s views aren’t 
exactly in line with other little facts he’s due 
to pick up sooner or later, and perhaps he 
won’t be so shocked if he gets a little prac- 
tice at home!” 

“Why, Tom dear, everybody says that Mr. 
Wakeman’s so advanced—Mrs. Strenway was 
so surprised to find such a broad-minded man 
in such a small place, she said.” 

“Um!” her husband returned cryptically, 
“T’ll bet she was. Harriet Strenway was al- 
ways surprised at anybody’s knowing any- 
thing she didn’t, and it was those telling 
facts about the Four Hundred that got her, 
my dear. I don’t believe they take the same 
newspaper.” 

“ Tom!’ 

“That’s all right, Toots, but now that 
we’re on the subject, will you kindly tell me 
what there is that strikes you as particularly 
broad-minded in preaching against the vices 
of multimillionaires to thirty-eight people, 
of whom not three have over three thousand 
dollars a year? I may be narrow, myself, but 
I can’t see the point.” 

“ Oh, well, Tom, Mrs. Strenway meant that 
it was very brave of him—” 

“Brave? In Heaven’s name, Susan Wil- 
bour, how was it brave? Not one of the 
multimillionaires was there! I shouldn’t 
think it would require any very reckless state 
of mind to scold about the number of quarts 
of champagne consumed weekly in the com- 
bined restaurants of New York to old lady 
Purdy, who lives on buttermilk for her di- 
gestion. And the only reward for.his bravery 
in the case of that noble effort on luxurious 
yachting, that pleased Aunt Em so, when 
she was here, appears to have been that the 
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druggist on the corner left in a huff and took 
his daughter out of the choir!” 

“That was because he thought Mr. Wake- 
man meant his cathoat, Tom!” 

“Exactly. But as he didn’t mean the cat- 
boat, and as nobody else in the congregation 
ever came within ten feet of a yacht, prob- 
ably, it seems to have been misplaced excite- 
ment on his part, don’t you think so?” 

“Well,” Susy admitted, “it was too bad 
about poor Mr. Pillbridge, because, of course, 
nobody would think of grudging him the 
pleasure he gets from that catboat Satur- 
day afternoons—he loaned it to the Fresh 
Air Fund pienic, too. But his election-day 
sermon, Tom, you must admit 

“ My darling girl!” 

Tom wagged his head hopelessly at her. 
“T didn’t have the pleasure of assisting at 
that bit of oratory,” he pursued thoughtfully, 
“but if it was anywhere nearly correctly 
reported in the local press, it’s a good thing 
Wakeman never tried for any 6ther job than 
his present one! He’d have a terribly hard 
time getting it in the town he preached that 
sermon in, I ean tell you.” 

The rain had now begun in good earnest, 
and with a natural, if not wholly logical con- 
viction that nature had thoroughly justified 
Tom’s course of action, Susy settled herself 
to the belated correspondence inevitably del- 
egated to rainy Sundays and wrote busily 
for a few minutes, to be interrupted shortly 
by Bell, whose apologetic countenance bore 
the unmistakable expression worn by the 
bearer of a ridiculous message, which must, 
nevertheless, be delivered, according to previ- 
ous contract. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, Mrs. 
Wilbour,” she began, “but Martin is obsti- 
nate for me to come and tell you can he put 
away those white duck trousers and the other 
things in a special box, till he needs ’em. 
He says he must have a church-box. And he 
wants moth-balls in with ’em. Yes’m, I told 
him I was sure you wouldn’t allow it, espe- 
cialy as moths don’t eat duck, or canvas 
shoes, either, but he every stitch of 
that suit to go in, clean handkerthief and 
stockings and all. Then, he says, it ‘ll be all 
ready under his bed, so he can put his hand 
on it in a hurry. That was what he said, 
really, Mr. Wilbour. I know,” Bell conclud- 
ed with the privileged frankness of an old 
retainer—“ I know Mr. Wilbour doesn’t al- 
ways believe Martin says things just as I 
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say he does, but it’s so—I always repeat very 
exact. And he wants his father to write 
‘church-box’ in large printing, in ink, on 
the cover. He says he knows of a very good 
box in the blue-room closet.” 

“ Church-box?” Susy queried. 
idea! What can the child mean ¢” 

“ Well, you see, Mrs. Wilbour,” Bell con- 
tinued, with a virtuous but self-effacing air, 
“ Martin not being a member of the Sunday- 
school, of course he don’t get any of them 
little church-boxes—they fill them with pen- 
nies and then at Easter they pile them up and 
march around and sing. The other little 
boys at school mostly have them (they have 
them in nearly all the churches, now) and 
so he hears about them. And of course you 
know what a child is. So what he says is, 
if he can’t have a church-box for money, he’ll 
have one for trousers.” 

Bell’s manner, conveying subtly, as it did, 
that human nature, if balked of a pious de- 
sire, takes refuge in less estimable flights of 
fancy, at the risk of those responsible for 
its abridgments, was not without its due ef- 
fect on Susy, who was always prompt to be 


“What an 


influenced by such impalpable criticism and 
easily led to believe in the strength of any 


position held with sufficient decision by any- 
body else. 

“T suppose the poor child does feel it,” she 
said thoughtfully, “and if that foolish Miss 
Ada Reed wasn’t ‘so ridiculously High 
Church, and didn’t teach the children such 
absurd things, I’d have sent him long ago. 
But she has all the little ones, and Mr. Wake- 
man can’t very well remove her, considering 
all her stepfather does for the church. Not 
that he approves, himself. But ever since she 
tried to get little Willie Weeks to give up 
meat in Lent—he was only seven, you know, 
Tom, and Mrs. Weeks was furious—I re- 
solved that I simply couldn’t send Martin, 
he does take such ideas, you know, and he’s 
so obstinate with them. So Mrs. Weeks sends 
Willie to the Congregational Sunday-school, 
now—they use a lot of our service, anyway, 
and Mr. Weeks simply put his foot down.” 

“Did ht put it down on Ada?” Tom in- 
quired eagerly. “I hope so!” 

“Well, no,” said Susy simply, “ he couldn’t, 
very well—she’s that big woman that plays 
the organ, don’t you remember?” 

“ Oh, she’s that one, is she? Well, see here, 


Toots, the next time you see Ada, tell her in a 
friendly way from me that it isn’t meat she 
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ought to be giving up, if there’s anything in 
the popular theory—it’s potatoes.” 

“My dear Tom, you don’t give up pota- 
toes in Lent,” Susy assured him seriously. 

“T’ll bet Ada doesn’t,” he responded with 
conviction, pulling hard at his pipe, “ hence 
my advice.” 

Bell coughed politely at this point, and 
Susy, recalled to her maternal problems, 
frowned obediently and attacked them again. 

“What would you think of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, Tom?’ she inquired. 
“Then he wouldn’t tease for church so. And 
he is really too restless to go. He keeps me 
on pins and needles and I can’t follow the 
service at all. It seems so odd he should want 
to go so much. If he had to, as some chil- 
dren do, he’d loathe it, of course—I know 
I always did. I can’t see what he expects 
to like; there’s very little music, and they 
do the Litany every single Sunday, and the 
sermon does seem so long!” 

“Tt’s only an hour and a half,” Tom repeat- 
ed absently, “ and a change is a rest, really!” 
Susy blushed and tried not to smile. 

“Then it’s you that have corrupted 
good habits, Tom Wilbour, and you ought 
to be ashamed! And lots of the girls I knew 
before I was married say the same thing.” 

“You told me awhile ago that there 
wasn’t one you didn’t think much improved,” 
he remarked casually. “Did you mean you 
found them more immoral?” 

“Why, Tom Wilbour, of course not—the 
idea! But of course going to church is one 
thing, and—” 

“And morality is another,” he interrupted 
quickly, “just so, and: that’s what I’ve been 


my 


trying to instil into you, lo, these many 
years, Tootie.” 
The ensuing silence while Mrs. Wilbour 


endeavored to adjust her mind to this situa- 
tion, into which she had the confused feeling 
that she had been unduly hurried, was broken 
by Bell, who stood immovably by the door. 

“T know why Martin wants to go, Mrs. 
Wilbour,” she announced, as one who is ever 
ready and willing to contribute to the solid 
information of any company, once the said 
company has finished with the empty raillery 
that too often passes for conversation. 

“Do you, Bell?” cried Susy hopefully. 
“Why is it?” ' 

“ Because he wants to see that man have 
an applectic fit,” said Bell, with no particu- 
lar emotion of any sort. “ He often speaks 
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of it to Thomas and me, and complains that 
he never gets the chance. And yet the man 
has had a good many. I’ve seen three, myself.” 

“ Why—why—why, Bell, how dreadful!” 


Susy gasped. “The horrid boy! Ill never 
take him again, never!” 
“Yes’m,” returned the nurse imperturb- 


ably, “i thought you’d feel that way, most 
prob’ly. But there’s no fits at the Cong’a- 
tional Sunday-sehool and they have fine en- 
tertainments there. Socials for the grown 
people and picnics and tricks with handker- 
chiefs for the children. And they have the 
chureh-boxes, too. A good many from Mar- 
tin’s school goes there, and they certainly do 
give fine Christmas presents.” 

“Good!” Tom burst out enthusiastically. 
“That is the place for Binks, I can see that 
at a glanee! I wish they’d had tricks with 
handkerchiefs when I went to Sunday-school. 
But all they had was Golden Texts, and Aunt 
Em was a regular inquisition in the Golden 
Text line, I tell you. I used the only hand- 
kerchiefs in that game. That’s a fine idea, 
too, of the presents. They believe it’s more 
blessed to give than to receive, you see, Susy, 
and naturally they want to corner all the 
blessings !” 
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“You say everything upside down, Tom,” 


Susy complained. “ You’re worse than Mar- 
tin. That will do, Bell; let Martin put his 
suit in the box, if he likes—it can’t hurt 
anything. But no moth-balls, of course, and 
I’m ashamed of him about that poor man.” 

“Yes’m,” said Bell and departed, leaving 
the parents of her charge to his 
reasons for seeking the sanctuary to any ex- 


muse on 
tent pleasing to them. 

The next Sabbath smiled on Martin wend 
ing his way in triumph to the Congregational! 
Sunday-school: the convenience of its hour, 
as opposed to the unreasonably early session 
at the Episcopal church, where it preceded 
the regular service, proving a passable ex- 
cuse for his straying from the fold—it never 
having occurred to thoroughgoing 
American empress as she was, to advance her 
husband’s early associations (which had been, 
to judge from his resigned comments, of a 


Susy, 


stringent and relentless nature) with the 
church now adorned by his son. 
The teacher of the Infant Class, which 


Martin, though nearly eight now, and there- 
fore eligible to more advanced standing, was 
forced to join, on account of his ignorance 
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of dogma and procedure generally—an 
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norance approved by Tom and suffered by 
Susy—was a mild, stout old lady of genial 
address and long experience with children. 
She led them lustily in song, in a cracked, 
hearty voice; recited more or less irrelevant 
texts, selected, obviously, with a view rather 
to brevity than intelligibility, in chorus with 
them; invented many little honors and digni- 
ties, such as book-distributing, chair-arrang- 
ing, and blackboard-cleaning, which greatly 
facilitated her own ease; and had hit upon 
an ingenious system of solitary confinement 
under the pipe-organ for refractory cases, all 
of which had made her amazingly popular 
and kept her in office upward of twenty 
years. Her theory as to the successful conduct 
of an Infant Class, as she confided to Bell, 
with that young woman’s complete approba- 
tion, was plenty of drinks of water and 
enough exercise of leg and lung to relieve 
the excess of animal spirits so often noted 
in very young Christians; and modern 
science, however it might differ with her 
theological views, could but uphold her 
psychology. 

Martin returned fascinated with her per- 
sonality and methods, deeply impressed with 
the awful recent judgment upon Willie 
Weeks, who, freed from the asceticism of his 
previous ritualistic instructress, would ap- 
pear to have indulged in meat banquets to 
the complete annihilation of his spiritual 
nature and passed, in consequence, three- 
quarters of an hour under the organ, and in- 
fatuated by the possession of a small card, 
highly colored with forget-me-nots and déco- 
rated with the motto “ Thou God Seest Me”; 
which he assured his astonished parents 
marked his extraordinary proficiency in the 
Seriptures. He passed the afternoon pleas- 
antly, to himself, at least, in teaching Thomas 
to sing Onward, Christian Soldiers, and ex- 
hibited a stiff, bemottoed “ church-box ” with 
such ingenuous pride and anxiety that Tom, 
for the honor of the family, was forced to 
contribute pennies out of all reason to a 
fund ultimately destined for the particular 
brand of heathen he disapproved of most! 

His glowing encomiums quite shamed poor 
Susy, who felt, with her usual ready absorp- 
tion of any new idea, that only her careless- 
ness and Tom’s cruelty had deprived the 
child of two years’ companionship and train- 
ing, for old Mrs. Singleton’s simple common- 
sense morality and code of nursery virtue 
were indisputably reasonable and unpreju- 
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diced; and at her son’s request she accom- 
panied him gladly to one of the sessions, 
where he shone in an undoubtedly correct if 
somewhat hurried rendition of the Beati- 
tudes, and vaingloriously distributed books 
from the little lending library with all the 
air of an usher. 

Mrs. Singleton related, in much the con- 
cise and rapid-fire delivery of the music-hall 
monologuist, her justly famous expurgated 
version of the discovery of Moses by Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, at an age when the total 
inexperience of the principal character should 
have protected him, it would seem, from the 
necessity of any very great amount of liter- 
ary excision; but as the brisk old lady con- 
fided afterward to Susy, there was precious 
few of the Bible stories that was fit to be 
told to such small children just as they stood, 
and ever since she had one little girl break 
a blood-vessel crying over the cruelty of 
Joseph’s brethren, she’d been pretty careful 
how she put things. 

“Of course, Mrs. Wilbour, we all know 
there’s a great lesson in ’em, and one we’re 
,ualified to understand at our age, but they’re 
tender-hearted when it comes to partings in 
families and such like, though they don’t 
mind blood or killings by armies, and all 
that,” she chatted volubly at the close of the 
exercises, adjusting her prim little veil over 
her good-humored nose before a tiny, cracked 
mirror ingeniously concealed in the back of 
a plaster cast of the kneeling Samuel, while 
she bestowed her odds and ends of illustrated 
text-cards, candied flag-root, reading-glasses, 
and stray handkerchiefs in an ageless black 
silk bag with frayed drawing-strings. 

“T don’t even say much about the Flood 
any more—there’s no telling how they’ll take 
it, and in a good many ways the Flood’s hard 
to explain, Mrs. Wilbour, if you’ve ever 
thought of it. When old Mr. Seelye was 
sup’rintendent he bought me a fine big set 
of Bible pictures that flopped over on a roll, 
like an almanac, you know, and said they’d 
be a grand thing for the children, being’ all 
by great artists. Well, the very first one was 
an awful real scene of Adam and Eve and 
the snake, and I’m not overfond of snakes 
myself, so I didn’t dwell on it much, but the 
Wetmore twins—perhaps you’ve noticed them 
in the village, they’re young ladies, now— 
got all upset over the snake (he was pretty 
green and dreadfully striped), and I declare 
those children had to have a night-light for 
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years! Their mother was a good deal put out 
over it, but of course she didn’t blame me. 

“Then came Cain and Abel, and I must 
say I didn’t see that there was any need for 
showing Cain quite so fierce, with a tremen- 
dous jagged rock, right in the act of bump- 
ing Abel’s head—Mrs. Davis always insisted 
it gave Adelaide the idea of treating her lit- 
tle friends that way when they wouldn’t 
mind her. I don’t think that was quite fair, 
though, hardly; children do think up some 
things for themselves! 

“But nobody liked the Flood. It was by 
Doré, a. French artist, and there’d be an arm 
sticking up here and a leg there, and awful 
expressions on just heads that stuck up out 
of the water all alone. Right on the top of 
something wooden—I suppose it was a dog- 
house—there was a big Newfoundland dog 
with one paw over a little one, and its head 
up as if ’twas howling. Well, all those chil- 
dren thought of was that dog. I couldn’t 
get them to care about Noah or all the ani- 
mals that were saved—it was just that dog. 
Before I had those pictures I used to talk 
mostly about the Ark, and not so much about 
the Flood, you see, and as they had Noah’s 
Arks, lots of them, that always seemed rea- 
sonable and held their attention. But noth- 
ing would do, now, but that Newfoundland 
dog—I thought I’d go crazy with them. One 
little fellow, with brown eyes—I can see him 
now, he died of croup, poor child—he’d look 
at me so mournful and say, ‘ What did the 
poor mother-dog do, Mrs. Singleton? Why 
was that mother-dog bad? I think it was 
mean of God to drown the poor little pup- 
py, too, Mrs. Singleton—was it bad? and 
then they’d all look so solemn, and I couldn’t 
get their minds off for anything I could 
do. 

“*T wish,’ says one of ’em, ‘that old Noah 
was drowned and the poor mother-dog got 
into the Noah’s Ark with her puppy!’ and 
then they all joined in, and fin’lly I had to tell 
Mr. Seelye I was much obliged, but as far 
as I was concerned they e’d put those ar- 
tists’ pictures into the missionary-box and 
I'd go on as I used to.” 

There was no doubt that these were the 
words of a specialist and a successful one, 
and Susy, much relieved to find that Tom 
shared her respect for the garrulous old lady 
and agreed with her that Binks might form 
acquaintance with the Scriptures under worse 
auspices, dismissed the matter from her mind, 
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and beyond spasmodic contributions of pen- 
nies to the church-box and polite listening 
to the various hymns whose sometimes ob- 
scure renderings bespoke her maternal at- 
tention, left her son to the hands through 
which so many young pilgrims had passed 
without spiritual injury. She had been an 
active, restless child herself, a confessed tom- 
boy in the eyes of the community, somewhat 
laxly governed by an indulgent older sister; 
and as is usual with such natures, she vi- 
brated between a_half-acknowledged con- 
sciousness that such had not 
proved so vicious in the result, after all, and 
a generous desire to do better (if it should 
be better) by the little creatures dependent 
upon her for their earliest and strongest no- 
tions of the virtues and proprieties. 

It was, therefore, with a doubtfu! feeling 
of having decided too hastily in the matter 
of religious instruction for her son that she 
listened to a spirited discussion in the pretty 
little village library, in the course of which 
the wife of a local magnate described with 
pride the flourishing condition of the Method- 
ist Sunday-school, whose discipline, ad- 
vanced methods, and high standing had pass- 
ed beyond mere local rumor and enjoyed a 
lengthy treatment in a widely read magazine 
devoted to the interests of the home. This 
school, which boasted more than two hun- 
dred members of all ages, was taught entirely 
by salaried instructors, graded as accurately 
as the publie schools, defended against tri- 
flers by a system of examinations and di- 
plomas, and bulwarked by prizes and honors, 
of which the crowning reward was a free 
summer course at Chautauqua. 

Seorning the petty conflicts with Science 
which have strewn the battle-field of the 
Church militant for ages, this broad-minded 
organization invited discussions with biolo- 
gists and ethnologists and any daring ’olo- 
gists, in brief, who might be minded to come 
forward, and pointed proudly to a professor 
of geology among its instructors and the 
editor of a leading review on its board of 
directors. 

It was a wealthy society, and no expense 
had been spared in the line of papier-maché 
models of Jerusalem in every stage of preser- 
vation, plotted maps of the Desert wander- 
ings of the Israelites, and stereopticon 
slides of anything and everything mentioned 
or hinted at in the entire contents of the 
Bible, to say nothing of a wonderful set of 


easy courses 
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Eastern costumes assumed in the course of 
his lectures by the editor of the leading re- 
view, whose personally taken photographs of 
Palestine and Syria were supposed to exceed 
anything in that direction previously se- 
cured to the world. 

“ Although,” Susy added thoughtfully, in 
the midst of a glowing description of these 
educational advantages, which, by the way, 
seemed to strike Mr. Wilbour as singularly 
uninteresting, “it does seem as if an hour a 
day through the week, with all their other 
lessons, was a great deal to ask of the older 
ones, doesn’t it? The daughter of that den- 
tist on Main Street that’s so nice with chil- 
dren—what is his name ?—was working ter- 
ribly hard to get that Chautauqua scholar- 
ship, and having scarlet fever put her back, 
and it seems they’re very strict about ab- 
sences, and she got quite delirious one night: 
her mother says she woke up at twelve o’clock 
screaming, ‘How many ephods make a 
tetrarch? and they had to take her out of 
school altogether. As her mother says, in 
her young days they used to learn that even 
the Lord rested on the seventh day!” 

“Still, you must remember that the Lord 
hadn’t so much to learn,” Tom suggested 
thoughtfully, “and there was more time in 
those days.” 

As even the professor of geology could not 
have denied this, Susy accepted it without 
discussion, relieved to find that her husband 
did. not feel that they were cheating Martin 
out of any indispensable system of training 
—a state of mind into which she had been 
thrown by the discussion in the village li- 
brary. 

“] thought you would think it was ad- 
vanced, Tom, and—and scientific and—and 
all that,” she confided, a little shyly, “ more 
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what men would believe in, 
know! And better for Martin.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Toots, don’t 
be so ridiculous and darling!” he 
begged her. “Am / in the habit 
of waking up at twelve o’clock to 
inquire how many ephods make a 
tetrarch? What in thunder do | 
cate—or any other sensible person ? 
Why, see here, Susy, in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, where I was brought 
up (as I may have mentioned before) 
do you think we didn’t go to Sun- 
day-school? Heavens and earth! 
we didn’t go anywhere else, it seems 
to me! When you’ve sat through morning 
service and eaten your lunch, and then sat 
through another service, and then gone to 
Sunday-school, and eaten supper, and then 
gone to evening church, you'll get some idea 
of what the Sabbath really is—and vou mak- 
ing a fuss over one little Litany! The Lord 
knows I respected those old fellows, though I 
may not have agreed with ’em—Deacon Mat- 
thews was as sure as death that I was bound 
straight for eternal torment, and, feeling as 
he did, he naturally groaned and sweated 
over me! I can tell you there was little time 
to waste on modelling Jerusalem in kinder- 
garten clay in Greenfield, Mass.! And if ever 
you heard Unele William Wyman pray— 
’George! I used to be afraid to get into bed 
nights! There wasn’t anything dilettante 
about Uncle William Wyman, and he was 
short on stereopticons, but he was mighty 
long on the Wrath of God! 

“But do you suppose that troubles your 
friend the dentist’s daughter? Nary a bit. 
She’s aiming for Chautauqua, she is, and I’m 
sure I hope she’ll make it, but why should 
anybody look pious over her and her te- 
trarchs? Uncle William Wyman was try- 
ing to shoot us boys into heaven, with 
a poor outlook for us if he didn’t suc- 
ceed, and that’s why we paid more at- 
tention then than we do now. Do you see 
what I mean?” 

“ Yes, Tom, I see,” 
ful inwardly that 


you 


said Susy meekly, grate- 
she had not abstracted 


Martin from Mrs. Singleton’s unprogressive 
methods. 

But even these gave way under her in the 
most startling and unexpected manner, a few 
weeks later, when April had rounded into 
May, and two full years of their country life 
had slipped by so quickly that they could 
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scarcely believe the quiet calendar. Martin’s 
usual interest in his little day-school—a small 
private institution for children under ten, 
whose needs failed for one reason or another 
to be met by the kindergarten, but for whom 
the plunge into the graded public school 
seemed a little too vigorous—appeared to flag, 
suddenly, and his excuses for avoiding its 
short sessions assumed so variable and unrea- 
sonable a character that Susy was at her wits’ 
end with his sulky humors and appealed 
finally to Tom. 

“He doesn’t seem to have any rash,” she 
explained mournfully, “and I gave him some 
eastor-oil last week, and there’s absolutely 
nothing in his throat, ’'m sure. But he acts 
so ashamed of himself all the time—and vet 
he says he’s done nothing bad. and Martin 
never lies, Tom. Do you think he needs a 
tonic?” 

“ There’s mind,” said 
Tom briefly; “he’s not sick, dear. But I 
don’t like his not wanting to play with the 
other boys, I must say. I wonder if they 
bully him? Well, he’s got to work it out, 
Toots, that’s all. He’s big for his age and 
there’s no need to worry.” 

But even this calm masculine philosophy 
wavered slightly when, on returning unex- 
pectedly from the city by an early train, he 
confronted his son moping near the gate with 
a lump like a purple walnut under one eye 
and a generally dishevelled appearance that 
spelled but one word to the experienced. 

“Well, well!” he began, “you do 
seem to have let yourself in for it! 


something on his 


What’s all this about, sinks ? 
You'll frighten your mother, you 
know. Who’s fighting you?” 


To his consternation, Martin cast 
himself down on the carriage drive 
and burst into furious weeping, a 
course so abject as to disgust Tom 
beyond words. 

“ Here, get up!” he growled, “ and 
take it like a man. If you must 
fight—” 

“T wasn’t fighting!” 

“Nonsense! Do you 
blind ?” 

“T tell you I wasn’t.” 

“Tndeed he wasn’t, Mr. Wilbour,” 
panted a female voice, and Bell ap- 
peared mysteriously from the bowels 
of the earth, apparently. “I ran as 
fast as I eould. but Martin got away 


think I’m 
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from the before | could 


here.” 


nasty boy 


get 
“Got away?” echoed his father. “ Do you 
mean to say you stood and let a boy pummel 
you like that and then ‘got away’ ?” 

Martin grovelled lower in the driveway and 
wailed unrestrainedly. 

“ Perhaps he was smaller,’ Tom suggested 
hopefully, “and you didn’t feel like fighting 
him, eh?” 

“Oh no, sir,” 
a little bigger than 


cried Bell eagerly, “he was 
Martin, Mr. Wilbour 

it was that horrid boy near the pond. He 
taunts him every day we drive by—he’s a 


bad one. But Martin ‘ll never fight him,” 
she added proudly; “he’d be ashamed to. 


Wouldn’t you, Martin?” 

‘I wouldn’t be ashamed—I not!” 
screamed Martin hysterically, kicking out at 
her offered hand. “I can’t fight him, but I 
wouldn’t be ashamed, I tell you!” 

Tom looked puzzled. 


“Suppose you go up to the house, Bell,” 


would 


he suggested. “and Ill attend to Martin. 
Now, Binks, sit up and talk to me. = 
An hour later Susy looked up from the 


book she was trying to persuade herself that 
she was reading, and gasped at the pair be 
fore her. 
for his erying had evidently been prolonged, 
and Tom was flushed and moved to a degree 
she could not remember to have seen before. 

“Susy,” he said sternly, “I want you to 
understand that whatever Martin may do in 


Martin’s eyes were doubly swollen, 
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the matter that has been troubling him, he 
does with my consent.” 

Martin gulped, but in his shy glance at her 
his mother could not fail to see the old look 
she had missed for so many days, and won- 
dered at it deeply. 

“Mrs. Singleton,” Tom continued stiffly, 
“has most unwarrantably exacted a promise 
from Martin never to fight another boy, and 
as this has become known and as Martin felt 
that he could not break his word, he was in 
a fair way to be nagged and bullied to death.” 

” Why, Martin dearest,” Susy began in 
bewilderment, “ Mrs. Singleton didn’t mean 
that everybody was to pick on you without 
your—” 

“Excuse me,” Tom interrupted severely, 
“but whether she meant it or not, Susy, that 
is what it amounts to.” 

“To turn my other cheek,” Martin ex- 
plained shamefacedly, “and that was this 
one.” He pointed to the bump. “ And never 
to hit ’em back. And to go with ’em twain. 
And so they all pinch me.” 

“And she took pains to explain to him,” 
Tom added shortly, “that he would probably 
be more or less martyred for it, which, of 
course, wouldn’t matter!” 

Susy twisted uncomfortably in her chair. 

“Of course, it was horrid of them—I’ll 
speak to that boy’s mother to-morrow,” she 
began, “but, Tom, that’s just what it says 
about the other cheek, you know.” 

“TI know,” he answered briefly. Martin 
twisted on his ankles; she felt suddenly that 
they were in a horrid, impalpable league 
against her. 

“Tt’s in the Bible,” she murmured, “ and 
that’s what he goes there to learn—she didn’t 
make it up... .” 

“Exactly,” said Tom dryly, “but Binks 
doesn’t live in the Bible, dear; he lives in 
this town, and if his spirit is not to be com- 
pletely broken and his whole boyhood made 
ridiculous, ‘he must defend himself as every 
man has to. Good heavens! Susy,” he de- 
manded, “am I a bad sort of man? Can’t 


you, can’t any decent person, trust me to do 
the right thing?” 
“Of course, Tom!” 
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“Very well. Do you suppose I’m going to 
let anybody hit me in the face and not resent 
it ?” 

“ I—I suppose not, Tom!” 

“Then why should anybody teach Martin 
a thing so eminently idiotic? A thing that 
wouldn’t hold water a minute? A thing 
that—” 

“ That’s him whistling now!” cried Martin 
huskily. “ You said I could go—can I, now? 
Can I, father?” 

Tom nodded tersely and they were alone 
in the room. Susy cried softly against the 
chair-back. 

“To tell your own child to go out and 
fight a common boy like that!” she moaned. 
“TIT think it’s horrible, Tom!” 

“The case was exceptional,” he answered 
patiently, “ and he won’t have to do it often, 
necessarily. I'll attend to Mrs. Singleton— 
that’s all that worries him.” 

“What will she think?” sighed Susy. 

Tom stared at his wife a moment, then 
laughed ironically. 

“T don’t suppose she ever ran across any- 
body who took her doctrines so literally,” he 
said at last; “it’s not common among church- 
goers, you must admit, my dear.” 

Ten minutes passed, and then a grimy, 


bleeding scarecrow hurried into the room. 
It was Binks, soiled, but master of his 
soul. 


“He’s nine years old, but I licked him!” 
he crowed shrilly. “I'll bet he don’t pinch 
me any more!” 

“Oh, Martin, will you kiss me? Oh, look 
at your cheek!” Susy cried. “Oh, Tom!” 

“T’ll kiss you after I’ve washed my face— 
wait!” he assured her kindly. “It’s 


Tll come 


you 
pretty bloody, now, for kissing. 
back,” and he ran out. 

But a look passed between the two that did 
not escape her, and she knew herself for a 
creature of a different sort, a lesser breed, a 
riddle to them, as they to her, eternally, in- 
alterably. 

“Oh, Tommy, why are men so strange?” 
she cried bitterly, and buried her face in her 
husband’s shoulder. 

(To be continued.) 











VERY one of us noticed a change in 
E Alicia’s manner after she had been 

married a little while. First it was so 
vague a thing that I thought I was the 
only one who had observed it. But when 
Helen Dare said to me one day, “I wish 
Alicia would stop putting on such airs 
over being married,” I saw that I was not the 
only. J didn’t think Alicia was putting on 
airs and I told Helen so. I was only puz- 
zled. I suppose each one of Alicia’s circle 
of friends gave their own personal interpre- 
tation of Alicia’s new attitude toward things. 
Helen is the easiest of any of us to pick a 
quarrel with, so she called it airs. I haven’t 
much insight, but I am willing to wait before 
labelling people, so I was puzzled. First each 
one of us must have admitted it to ourselves, 
then we all went a step farther and talked 


of it to one outside person, and at last we 
took the matter out into the open air of gen- 


eral discussion. It was here that Eleanor 
Wainwright, who, though she isn’t as old a 
friend of Alicia as some of us, knows more 
about the human animal in general, said, 

“She acts to me as,if she were afraid of 
something.” 

And then I knew what it was that puzzled 
me—she was afraid, that was it. That was 
why she didn’t carry us along in the trail 
of her gayety as she used to; that was what 
had made such a happy, spontaneous creature 
so subdued—for that was what Alicia was 
when you came down to it, subdued, almost 
apprehensive, instead of daring and merry. 

The whole business had come about so 
gradually that until we talked about it to- 
gether I hadn’t measured the distance that 
divided the Alicia of to-day from the Alicia 
whom I had always loved. And since I loved 
Alicia it was hard for me to see anything 
cloud the brightness of her life, especially 
something for which there was no apparent 
cause. Alicia’s marriage seemed to all of us 
a happy one. Her husband was young, had 
fortune enough, and was especially distin- 
guished by his very charming manners. So 
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I had no hint of what had caused my friend’s 
discomfiture. Of course Alicia herself gave 
me no clue at al. I don’t for a moment 
suppose that she, poor child, had the slight- 
est idea herself how her altered manner re- 
flected to us all the dimming of her inner 
brightness. I found out what was the matter 
this way: 

I was to dine with Alicia one night, but 
I had to wait for a few moments before they 
eame down. The little house in which my 
friends lived was one of those modern affairs 
and for only two people, whose indiscreet 
walls let all sounds through. So it was not 
my fault that my host’s voice came to me 
distinct as though he were standing in the 
room with me. 

“T do think when I’m late you might have 
my things ready for me!” 

It was a tone of irritable complaint, per- 
sistent in its nature; one imagined that a 
good deal had gone before and that much 
would come after. Alicia’s answer was too 
low-voiced to penetrate even the flimsy walls, 
but her husband’s retort: 

“T should think you might use some judg- 
ment, then! If I told you not to touch my 
things, I didn’t mean there weren’t 
times—for Heaven’s sake, Alicia, don’t that 
girl ever put anything back where it ought 
to be?” The last was thrown out like a bomb. 
Then: “Oh, she can’t hear! Well, I don’t 
eare if she does !” 

His rumbled on menacingly, irri- 
tation and complaint flaring up into ocea- 
sional flashes of anger. Nothing was where 
it ought to be. No one helped him with 
things. He hated company, anyway. So it 
went on and on, it seemed to me, endlessly; 
while I sat there hoping his irritation would 
have spent itself before any other guest ar- 
rived and found out, as IT had found out, why 
Alicia looked frightened. At last the noisy 
expression of his anger died away as he ac- 
complished the trying feat of dressing for 
dinner. He turned to Alicia with a cheer- 


ful, , 


some- 


voice 
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“ Please don’t look so frightened.” Then, 
coaxingly: “ Don’t mind me, Alicia; I don’t 
mean anything, you know, not a single thing. 
I wish you wouldn’t look so frightened.” 

I could see her standing there, her eyes 
wide open and her lips parted. 

“Tt’s such a surface thing with me, Alicia 
dear, when I get cross.” 

They were already coming down the stairs. 
He greeted me with his usual charm of man- 
ner, then: 

“Did you hear the domestic thunder- 
storm?” he asked, with a boyish smile. “ Ali- 
cia said would, for these houses are 
made of paper. Dressing brings out all the 
brute in a man. Doesn’t it, Alicia?” 

He was perfectly at his ease—quite un- 
conscious that he had done anything that 
could possibly annoy any one. A little sur- 
face irritation was what he had called his 
breaking of the domestic peace, and if it 
had happened that Alicia had not been as 
gentle as she was and as well bred, if any- 
thing had happened to arouse a little “ sur- 
face irritation” in her, we would have had 
the material for a nice little family quarrel. 
This wasn’t the only time, of course, that I 
saw traces of this “surface irritation,” be- 
cause I went to Alicia’s a good deal. He 
could always control it perfectly if I was 
around. If he fancied that I heard anything 
he turned it into a light-hearted joke. 

“ Alicia complains about me,” he confided 
in me one time. “She says I am perfectly 
lovely outside and quite a bear at home some- 
times, and I tell her it is ever so much better 
that way than if I was a bear outside and 
nice where no one could see me. Alicia takes 
me too seriously.” 

As there was nothing for me to say, my 
point of view being quite different from that 
of Alicia’s fundamentally sweet-tempered 
bear, I turned the subject. I couldn’t un- 
derstand, though, why one should be a bear 
at home and why, if the advent of a third 
person cleared away the “ surface irritation,” 
it need ever exist at all. The only thing I 
suppose to be done is for Alicia to get used 
to. the sharp words which “mean nothing.” 
just as women in another class of life become 
experts in dodging missiles thrown at them 
in moments of surface irritation. 

This is only one manifestation of the bear, 
for it is a creature that clothes itself in many 
shapes. Indeed, the bear’s existence gives 
one a general distrust of human nature. One 


you 
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cannot be sure that it isn’t lurking behind 
the gentlest and sweetest of those we know. 
The most discouraging part of it is that the 
hear is so frequently more self-deceived than 
is Alicia’s husband. After all, he knew he 
was a little cross, though it was a thing that 
never troubled his at all. His 
case is one of the less subtle manifestations 
of the creature. 

If any one told my friend, Ella Steinway, 
that she was a heavy burden in her husband’s 
life she wouldn’t understand it, because, being 
very fond of Fred, she wouldn’t hurt him for 
the world. Just when she began it, of course 
I don’t know. She’s never been very strong 
and has been seriously ill once or twice since 
her marriage. She is of what 
she is doing, and I sometimes think it’s rather 
mean of her friends to watch as they do the 
little scene that is sure to be enacted at 
Fred’s return. However many people are 
around and however gayly Ella has 
talking, the minute her husband opens the 
gate she begins to droop, and by the time he 
reaches the steps her head hangs like a wilt- 
ing flower. Catching sight of her, he ex- 
claims, 

“Why, Ella dear, don’t you feel well?” 

“No,” she answers, shamelessly; “I’ve 
been feeling wretched, perfectly wretched!” 

“Ts it your head?” he pursues, anxiously. 

She nods forlornly. 

My private opinion is if Fred asked her if 
she felt the bubonic plague coming on she 
would say she did. 

“Poor Ella,” consoles the 
“vou’ve been overdoing again. 
be more careful of yourself.” 

Then turning to her friends, “ Ella ought 
to take more care of herself; she is always 
overdoing.” 

And we, having seen the “poor child” 
laughing a few minutes before, agree hypo- 
critically. 

It is very likely true that Ella doesn’t feel 
quite well, now she comes to think of it. 
Lots of people don’t feel quite well toward 
the end of the day if they’ve time to give 
the matter consideration. But the question 
that puts itself to one is, if she felt well 
enough to seem so before us, why not in her 
husband’s presence? Why couldn’t she give 
him the same consideration that she gives 
outsiders? One other question which puts 
itself with still greater force is, how long is 
it going to be before Ella’s vague, persistent 
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unconscious 


been 


kind 
You 


Fred, 


must 
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ailments tire out Fred’s patience! Pity flow- 
ered late in the human heart. Experience 
teaches us that it is easy for men to get so 
accustomed to violent sufferings that they 
can look upon them with a eallous eye. The 
chances are if Fred becomes callous and 
bored that Ella will exaggerate her symp- 
toms more and more and Fred will become 
more bored, and so things will progress in a 
vicious circle. 

There are plenty of bears like Ella, nor are 
they all women, by any means. While they 
are not ill enough to keep them from doing 
anything they like, they steadily sap all the 
joy at home by keeping their fingers on their 
pulses and by detailing all their symptoms 
to as many of their unfortunate relatives as 
will listen. But if one is not ill enough to 
prevent one from enjoying oneself in the ordi- 
nary way, why need one put a damper on 
one’s family by keeping them under the de- 
pressing air of illness? 

I had a friend once who ruled her family 
with a rod of iron. Her weapon was a weak 
heart and an aching back. She was also 
addicted to high-heeled shoes, and in an un- 
guarded momént consulted a specialist, a 
man of great reputation and brusque man- 
ners. 

“ Madam,” said he, after he had made the 
usual examination, “ give me your right shoe 
—now your left. John,” he said, to his 
servant, “have these heels chopped off. 
Now,” he pursued, “go home and don’t talk 
like a fool about your back or your heart 
any longer.” 

If all the Ella Steinways were disposed of 
in the same fashion there would be much 
more joy in the world. 

The name of Nina Forsythe’s bear is nerv- 
ousness and the state of things that exists at 
the Forsythes’ is undoubtedly the fault of 
Nina’s mother, who began, when Nina was 
voung, with the unfortunate statement that 
Nina was a nervous and high-strung child. 
All Nina’s family, however, agree with the 
heartless statement of Nina’s aunt Martha. 

“Spanking when young, and lots of it, 
would have been good for Nina’s nerves,” is 
the remark she was fond of making. 

The entire family spent their time keeping 
out of the way of Nina’s nerves. For Nina’s 
nerves manifested themselves in fits of good 
old-fashioned temper. When she was little 


and had these fits of rage her mother was 
so afraid she would “break a blood-vessel ” 
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that Nina was indulged in every way, and 
being indulged, the temper has gone on ever 
since. With her it is no mere surface irri- 
tation, but a thorough smashing up of peace. 
Nina uses heavy artillery. She is capable of 
getting up and dashing out of the room, slam- 
ming the door behind her at the slightest 
provocation, and if that is all she does the 
family count themselves lucky, for if she 
stays one may be sure that things will be 
even worse. So life in the Forsythe family 
is one long attempt to avcid irritating Nina. 
For if any one “crosses her,” Nina makes 
mother pay. Now, of course, one would sup- 
pose that Nina would have no friends, with 
her unfortunate disposition. This is not so. 
She has hordes of them. There is no one 
more popular than Nina among the men she 
knows. She had more quarrels than most 
girls at school. But at school there was no 
one who realized that Nina’s temper was due 
to a weakness of nerves. In fact, it was at 
school that Nina learned to keep her temper. 
But as she didn’t have to keep it at home 
it gets away from her there. I suppose as 
in Nina’s case so it is in all the bears’. If 
there had been any one at home who had 
insisted on good manners there would have 
been good manners at home as well as 
abroad. 

Sometimes certain sorts of bearish traits 
“run in the family,” as the saying is. It’s 
not unusual to see a whole series of sulky 
men who dominate their families in silent 
gloom. When father is home, conversation 
ceases. Gayety is eclipsed, and yet father 
when away from home, it is rumored, is fre- 
quently witty, even genial. With this ex- 
ample before them it is very likely that the 
boys will carry on the family tradition. Peo- 
ple who know the family well will tell you 
that Mr. Johnson is exactly like his great- 
unele Gideon. Where there is a bear of this 
kind at home there is little hope that many 
of that family will escape, and they will go 
on breeding unhappiness and discomfort 
among those for whom they care the most. 

It is rather sad that so many kindly people 
should make the home circle uncomfortable 
because they are not willing to accord those 
dearest to them the same consideration that 
they give a stranger. Perhaps one day we 
may advance to that state of civilization 
when it is as great a crime to break the do- 
mestic peace as it now is to make a scene in 
publie. 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


THERE is so much strong men are ‘thankful 
for 


A nation’s progress, or a slow strife’s 






end; 
And though I join my praise with theirs 


to-day 







Grave things are these I scarce can com- 





prehend 
So vast are they; 
And so apart, dear God, I pray Thee take 
My thanks for these Thy little blessings’ 
sake, 










The little, common joys of every day, 
My garden blowing in an April wind, 
A linnet’s greeting and the morning 
fall 
Of happy sunshine through 
the opened blind, 
The poplars tall 
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That the 





guard my threshold, and peace 





that falls 
Like Sabbath stillness from my humble 
walls. 


The little, simple joys that we forget 
Until we lose them; for the lamp that 
lights 
The pages of the books I love the best, 
The hearth’s red welcoming on winter 
nights, 
The kindly jest 
That moves within its circle, and the near 
Companionship of those the heart holds dear. 





The dear, accustomed joys we lightly take 
Too much for granted sometimes, as a 
child 
His father’s gifts; and, so remembering, 
For these my thanks, for these my treas- 
ures piled, 
Each simple thing 
Those wiser may forget, dear Father, take 
My thanks for these Thy little blessings’ 
sake. 
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BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 











DON’T know exactly why it should be so, 

but the word Contentment never seems to 

have any great drawing power; an ex- 
hortation to Content always seems to imply 
that we are to go without clothes or money or 
love or health or recreation or companion- 
ship or opportunity and be just as much 
pleased as if we had what we longed for. I 
don’t believe any woman, at any rate, was 
ever uplifted in spirit or inspired to action 
by having a State of Content urged upon her. 
To be contented with what you have, trans- 
lated, usually means to be contented without 
what you have not. Content, indeed, cannot 
be portrayed or presented as a goal; it is un- 
imaginable, like the air, enveloping us with 
a delicious sense of warmth and well-being 
only on certain golden days. 

But if the word Content doesn’t actively 
appeal to us, the word Comfort certainly does; 
everybody wants comfort, not next year or 
the day after to-morrow, but now. To say: 

“T have had a most uncomfortable day,” 
always makes a valid bid for sympathy, for 
it expresses the idea that one has been un- 


necessarily defrauded of some satisfaction 
one had a right to have. 
Thousands of women who are not arbi- 


trarily contented with the conditions or limi- 
tations of their lives, yet expect to get a cer- 
tain amount of comfort in every-day living; 
Comfort in affection, in anticipation, in plan- 
ning, in companionship, in clothes, in the 
the chairs they sit in, the beds they lie on, 
the food they eat. If they don’t get it they 
rightly feel that they are defrauded. The 
simple statement of having no comfort in 
life expresses a sense of desolation that needs 
no larger description to convey it. 

I think one of the most amazing things in 
the life of the present day, which is supposed 
to be the Era of Woman, is that such a 
large class of women fail, not to be con- 
tented to go without, but in getting any real 
comfort out of what they actually have. 
Women who have husbands who love and 


cherish them seem no less free from nerve- 
prostrations than 


those who have unsatis- 





factory husbands; women who have money 
are notoriously no happier than those who 
are under a daily strain of economy; and 
women who can stay in bed three days out 
of the week, with a trained nurse and every 
luxury, find ill-health just as harrowing as 
it is to the woman who has to keep on her 
feet washing dishes through everything but 
typhoid or pneumonia. Even this latter wom- 
an will get no apparent heart-warming at 
all from the fact that, unlike her neighbor, 
she has at least a beloved family to work for. 
Any anxiety, or worry over one thing, seems 
to efface all sense of possession of anything 
more. Not long ago a friend of mine met a 
woman who several months before had been 
mourning the prolonged absence of her hus- 
band on business. 

Mrs. Z had the same anxious, self- 
absorbed look still, and the friend, after the 
first greetings, made haste to inquire, 

“Hasn’t your husband returned yet ?” 

“Oh yes, he came back some time ago,” 
answered Mrs. Z——, indifferently. 

“You must be very glad to have him with 
you again ?” 

“Oh yes, of course I’m glad; but it seems 
now as if he had never been away.” 

“Are the children well?” continued the 
friend, seeking cause for the other 
woman’s evident depression. 

“Oh yes, they’re well; but they grow so 
fast I can’t keep up with the sewing at all. 
Yes, we have a maid—she seems good now, 
but I don’t know how she'll turn out.” Mrs. 
Z paused, and then went on, her eyes 
lighting up at last with soulful interest: 
“T have been having so much sciatica lately; 
it’s not so bad now, but I am so tired of it, I 
can’t take any comfort out of anything while 
I have it hanging around me. I’m going 
home to lie down now.  Sciatica—even 
when it’s not bad—takes all your strength.” 

“T suppose so,” said the friend. Yet she 
couldn’t help wondering. She herself had no 
kith or kin, she boarded with strangers 
and taught school for a living, usually 
whether she was sick or well; and she was, 
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as it happened, a person who felt that she 
had many comforts in life and enjoyed 
them. But to have a loving husband, who 
was also, in the vernacular, a “good pro- 
vider,” healthy children, an attractive home, 
and the unquestioned right to rest when she 
pleased, seemed as if it must be the sum of 
all good, and the sweetener of any pain. 

As a matter of fact, all these blessings fur- 
nished no more actual living power to Mrs. 
Z- than the state of the wheat crop in 
the year thirteen hundred and five. 

It was not because she had the sciatica 
herself that it took up all her mind—to do 
her justice an ailment in any other member 
of the family would have assumed the same 
prominence—it was what went wrong that 
really took up all her attention, that was the 
vitally interesting thing; the trend toward 
this was so insistent that if all her bless- 
ings were not blotted from her mind by 
death or illness or calamity, the same effect 
could be obtained just as well by the failure 
of the dressmaker to stitch a gown straight, 
or by wnexpected company when she was 
busy; or a breakage in china, or a mistake in 
the week’s baking, or any other minor dis- 





comfort. As fast as one burden was removed 
her practised tentacles reached out and found 
another one with which to grapple. 

A woman who has had great experience 
among families who have suffered from ill- 
ness or poverty or bereavement told me that 
she found almost always that the blessings 
people — still had no alleviating 
power, and paradoxically, these people could 
always see the which ought to 
make a similar affliction to others, so 
that they never gave real sympathy to their 
fellow sufferers, while expecting it them- 
selves. 

“Tt is not so hard for her as for me, for 
she has thus and so,” were frequent words. 
It was my informant’s impression, as it is 
of many others, that it takes a large mind 
to weigh one’s blessings, partially, 
against one’s deprivations. 

This does not seem to me to entirely meet 
the situation. As a rule, men, even those 
who are not large-minded, seem to be rather 
more satisfied with what is supposed to make 
for satisfaction than women, and I think 
this comes, when you get down to it, from a 
certain quality of business training. In the 
reckoning up of the day, the month, or the 
year, not only losses are taken account of, 
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but gains; and to gain is the main point 
the mind is trained to see everything that 
makes for profit, no matter in what direc- 
tion. In the worst possible year of flooding 
disaster, the least straw of comfortable hope 
is snatched at. The weighing of what makes 
for success against what makes for failure 
is part of a man’s business outfit—and that 
he is trained to the exercise of this faculty 
is one reason why he is apt to make light of 
many of the domestic woman’s problems. 

So many women are getting a business 
training now that it ought to help them to 
find a balance in reckoning up those things 
by which we live. If Mrs. Z had said: 

“T have the sciatica a little—it’s painful, 
but it’s not dangerous; and, at any rate, my 
husband is again, the children are 
well, and the household running smoothly,” 
she might have been really heartened in- 
stead of depressed. 

But apart from this side of training, where 
finds an otherwise lovable man who is 
pessimistic, permanently full of dishearten- 
ing anxieties, his wife—if he has a wife— 
is apt to be one of the brightest and cheer- 
iest of mortals; she picks the good out of 
the bad with the deftness of the rag-picker to 
brandish before his eyes; in the darkness of 
the deepest affliction she shines, even through 
her tears, for the man she loves, and who de- 
pends on her for his light; she simply has 
to shine. 

After all, I don’t think training is of such 
value to a woman as heart—large-mindedness 
is a great help, but it is really from the 
heart that women live the most efficiently. 
I once knew of a family which was passing 
through the greatest stress in the ill-health 
of the mother and the business condition 
of the father. Some of the relatives, as a 
means of lightening the financial situation, 
offered to take a couple of the girls—there 
were several daughters—into their 
homes—an offer which was, however, not ac- 
cepted. The family decided that they could 
bear poverty, but not separation; what they 
had to forego they would forego together. 
And through all the grinding trouble and 
the deprivation, through all the dish-washing 
and serubbing, and sewing for small wage, 
through all the daily mortifications—and 
these were many!—and with all the anxious 
eare of the invalid, that being together made 
it the possible thing to live; it gave them 
their actual motive power, it was the joy 
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that had been so nearly taken from them 
that they couldn’t hold it close enough to 
them now. 

“Things won’t be always this way, and we 
jon’t mind anything so long as we are to- 
gether,” was-their daily announcement of 
faith and thanksgiving. In the midst of 
every bitter discomfort they had yet the ex- 
quisite comfort of the heart. 

What brings us this heart comfort? It is 
perhaps the most universally desired thing 


in life—that power of referring back every- ' 


thing we do or experience to some quality 
of our inner selves, which, like a palate of the 
soul, makes us really taste of joy. 

We cannot achieve thankfulness by cata- 
loguing our blessings; while the balancing of 
what is good against what is bad is always 
a help, the mere enumeration of blessings 
on our fingers’ ends doesn’t make us thankful 
—it usually makes us irritable! To see that 
we have really a good deal to enjoy life 
with, and not be able to enjoy it, is enough 
to make anybody irritable. We can, perhaps, 
some of us, remember religious instructions 
in which we were exhorted to express par- 
ticular thanks that we could see and hear 
and walk and touch and smell—exercises in 
which we: strove to pump up the gratitude 
which, as sentient beings, we knew we ought 
to feel, and couldn’t feel. True thankful- 
ness seldom comes by any such mechanical 
means alone—it lies in a spirit far beyond 
them, it exists in the grateful pleasure which 
the sane and high use of our faculties gives 
us. Take the faculty of sight—almost every 
one feels the beauty of a splendid sunset or 
the comfort of a glowing open fire, even 
among many worries. But to give thanks 
for one’s eyesight and then be pleased with 
nothing on which the eye rests, is like that 
other home-like quality of saying grace be- 
fore meat: “Lord, make us truly thankful 
for what is set before us,” and then grum- 
bling at all the food there is on the table. 

I know of a girl who once bought with 
some gift-money a pair of old-fashioned sil- 
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ver-plated candlesticks for which she had 
been longing for many moons. She freed her 
dressing-table of gimeracks and stood the 
candlesticks upon it, where she could revel 
in their beauty of outline. To have them 
was a pleasure that helped to balance the giv- 
ing up of other things; she might have to 
wear shabby gloves and her old hat, she 
might be ill, with no summer outing, but the 
candlesticks were a real comfort in life—they 
refreshed. her eyes then, and they still do so. 

But to how many of us do the chairs or 
tables that we carefully selected or the rug 
that we at last achieved, give any real 
satisfaction now? We get that satisfaction 
at first because the things are new, but we 
don’t keep on getting it because they are 
beautiful—the eye glances at them coldly and 
unseeingly. To a large class of women, the 
possessions for which they have striven most 
are not “a joy forever,” but like a necklace 
of dry bones hung around the neck, barren 
of either beauty or comfort. 

How is it possible to get that inner es- 
sence of thankfulness? Perhaps there are 
many ways. It is possible to gain it by first 
stripping ourselves bare of all thought of 
either our needs or our possessions, and for 
even a brief moment when we wake or when 
we are just risen, lifting our souls to a com- 
munication with the Highest that we know, 
in using the simple expressions of praise that 
have been used by men for centuries, not in 
thankfulness for any special blessings, but 
for the Good that exists. 

Those transforming 
Passes, 


words in Pippa 


“ God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” 


are still as transforming—they bring us in 
connection with a Centre of Light that dissi- 
pates our darkening confusion. Even a 
tired body and a tired heart may be revived 
by that uplift. 

After all, we do get a great deal of com- 
fort out of life, don’t we? 
































BY MARY E. 


WILKINS 


FREEMAN 


, ILLUSTRATED BY ANNIE FIELDS ALDEN 


™ ES, Annie, I know I have always prom- 
Y ised to tell you about Julia Benham’s 
Thanksgiving, and I will tell you now. 
It can do no harm, for she has been dead and 
gone these ten years, and Elsie White too. 
Elsie only lived six’ months after Julia died. 
I suppose you would rather I said ‘ passed 
away,’ but I always did think it was putting 
on airs. I was brought up to say people died 
when they died, and as for ‘ passing away,’ 
I’d like to know how sure we are that they 
have passed? I do hope that Julia Benham 
has passed far enough not to hear me tell her 
story, for she was an awful high-spirited wom- 
an, and she wouldn’t like it. 

“ Elsie told me about it. She was the only 
one who ever did any telling. Julia never 
told a thing in her life except to Elsie, and 
that was just like telling it to herself. Julia 
and Elsie were a queer pair. You see, they 
went to school together, and Julia always 
headed the and Elsie always 
tagged after, never once losing sight of Julia. 
I don’t believe Elsie White ever set her feet 
outside Julia Benham’s tracks in her life. 
When Elsie’s folks died she was about twen- 
ty-four; she went to live with Julia and her 
folks, and when Julia’s folks died, they kept 
on living together. Julia always moved first, 
and Elsie after her; Julia always spoke first, 
and Elsie after her. It used to seem to me 
as if Elsie was nothing more than Julia’s 
echo with a body as well as voice. They look- 
ed alike too, only Julia was more so in ev- 


procession, 


erything. She was bigger and taller, and her 
hair was darker, and her eyes were sharper. 
They dressed alike in one way too. Julia 


wore clothes that were real bright-colored,. 
and Elsie wore things that were faint-col- 
ored. Julia would never give up wearing 


real bright things even after she was an old 
woman. She would wear deep pink roses in 
her bonnet, and Elsie would wear pale pink 
ones. She would wear bright purple dresses, 
and Elsie would wear lavender. 

“Well, after Julia’s folks died it turned 
out that she didn’t have any property except 
the house she lived in and just enough money 
in the bank to pay the taxes. Julia’s father 
had always been a spender. It gvas Elsie who 
had the money. She had quite a little prop- 
erty, and she had it well invested, and it 
paid her a good interest, and she paid board 
to Julia, and they got along real well until 
they were both old women—considerable over 
seventy. Then Julia, she took it into her head 
that Elsie’s property wasn’t paying enough 
interest and she could do better with it. So 
she up and put it into a railroad stock that 
paid an awful lot a year. It paid the first 
year, and Elsie had a new coat, and she paid 
a little more for her board, and Julia had 
a new coat, too, only longer, but the next year 
that railroad stock passed dividends. The 
first of October the check from that railroad 
company didn’t come, and then there wae a 
trouble. Elsie came over and told me, and 
cried like a baby. 
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“* Julia and | haven’t got one cent to live 
on except the interest of five thousand dollars 
l’ve got in the savings-bank,’ said she. ‘ Julia 
she wanted to put that into the stock; she 
said four per cent. wasn’t enough. Then 
she thought maybe she’d better not, because 
hold of ready 
the doctor and funeral expenses in case we 
got sick and died. And now we've only got 
two hundred dollars a year to live on, and I 
are voing to 
We have got 
and a rooster, and the eggs don’t amount to 
much and we don’t need any new clothes, but 
it’s got to be a, real hard seratch.’ 

“ After that stock passed dividends, Julia 
she was so rebellious that she wouldn’t go to 
Elsie didn’t, either. 


we couldn’t get money for 


don’t see how we manage 


Things are so dear. four hens 


meeting, and of course 
The minister and prayed with them, 
but it didn’t any difference. Elsie 
would have gone to meeting, but she didn’t 
dream of such a thing as going without Julia. 


went 
make 


Well, Thanksgiving came, and it was a week 
afterward, just a week, when Elsie came over, 
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and she was all smiling and happy, and she 
told me the story of how they had spent the 
day. 

“* Vou know,’ said she, ‘that poor Julia 
has been feeling dreadfully because my rail- 
road stock didn’t pay anything the first of 
October, and blamed _ herself, 
said to me right after it happened, “ Elsie,” 
she, “let’s forget Thanksgiving.” | 
was so surprised I didn’t 


she and she 


says 


say anything; | 


just stared at her. “I mean it,” says she; 
“let’s forget Thanksgiving.” 

<6 6 How?” says I. 

“<< We must begin now,” says she. “ We 


must lose track of the days of the week.” So 
we did, and that was easy enough for me, any- 
I never knew what day it was. You 
see, we washed any day it happened to strike 


way. 


us, and we swept any day, and we baked any 


day. I was forgetting real nice; and we 
didn’t go to meeting and didn’t hear the 
Proclamation, and I know I wouldn’t have 


suspected it was Thanksgiving Day, but Julia 


she did. I do believe Julia never lost track 
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WITHE HIM ALL TILE REST OF MY LIFE. 







































JULIA—HER 
Thanksgiving morn- 
ing she says to me, “ It’s no use, Elsie, we’ve 
got to keep Thanksgiving.” 

“*«Ts it Thanksgiving?” says IL. 

«6& Vos” 


membered, | dare say, 


of one day of the week. 


wouldn’t have re- 
but all of a sudden I 
thought of something left to be thankful for, 
if that railroad “ 

ese What?” 


re That I’ve got enough spirit left to be 


says she, “/ 


has cheated us. 
says I. 


mad,” says she. “ We'll keep it, Elsie. I 
realize that I might have been just ground 


down by such work, but I am running, if the 
railroad ain’t.” 
‘** Tlow shall we keep it?” says I. 
“<«“ We'll kill one of the hens,” says she. 
“*«“ Then there won’t be any more eggs.” 


SavVS l. 
“**T don’t care,” says she. “ We'll have 
one of those hen¢ for dinner, and I'll make 


a pudding. We've got some raisins left over. 
They are awful dry, but I'll soak em.” 

“<« But 
Julia opened the back door, there was a big 
stared at it. 


when we went down-stairs, and 


basket, and we just stood and 


[ had never heard of anything except a baby 
being left in a basket at a door. 

“<“ Oh, Julia,” says 1, “do you suppose it’s 
a baby ?” 

“¢« Tyon’t be silly,” says she, and she lifted 
There wasn't 


the basket and brought it in. 


any sound coming from it, so I knew it was- 
n't a baby. Well, she opened it. and ther 


was a splendid turkey all stuffed and dressed, 
and all the fixings, 
a pound-eake, and a mince pie, and an apple 


and plum pudding, and 
pie. 
“¢ Well, I never saw Julia so mad. It 
“So it 


was 
says she. 
She 


aw ful. has eome to this!” 


“ We 


crammed the things back into the basket, but 


are objects of charity!” just 


I had seen a card sticking out, and I took it 
without her noticing, and “ From a friend” 
was written on it, and I knew the writing.’ 
“When Elsie White told me that she blush 
well enough 


ed as pink as a girl. I knew 


who sent it, by the way she acted. Everybody 


round here knew that Henry Atherton want- 
ed to marry her when she was a girl, and 
never got married because she wouldn’t have 
him. I knew that she knew his handwriting 
us soon as she saw it, and was sure that he 
sent the basket. Julia broke off the match. 

“* Well” Elsie went on to say, ‘Julia she 
declared that we wouldn't touch that nice 


dine ge but she didn't go out to kill the hen. 
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After a while she says to me, “ ] 
would be 


suppose it 
a pity to kill the hen, we have so 


few eggs now,” and I said I thought it 
would be. 
“+ Well,” says Julia, “we'll have picked 


up codfish for dinner.” And she got out the 
codfish and up. I didn’t 
say anything, but it did seem to me that it 


began picking it 


was a pity not to have that nice dinner that 
was sent us, and my mouth was just water- 
ing for turkey. So I tell vou | was glad 


when Julia she just took her hand away from 
the codfish and the 
basket. 

“< Well,” says Julia, “ 
this turkey and things, and have thx 
for I have thought of something to be 


stood up and went to 
we may as well cook 
dinner, 
thank 
ful about taking charity.” 


“6 What?” says I. 
“<“T am thankful for the -humbleness of 
spirit that makes me able to take it,” says 


** So,’ says Elsie, ‘ we had that dinner. and 


it was nice. I never tasted a better turkey; 
and that isn’t all.’ 

““ What more?’ says I. 

“Elsie took a cutting from a newspaper 


out of her pocket, and I put on my glasses, 
and read that it was probable that her rai! 


road would pay dividends the first of Jan 
uary, and make up for the ones they had 
skipped. ‘If we hadn't eaten that dinner, 


we should have been awful wicked,’ says El 
sie; ‘and that isn’t all.’ 


“*What else? says I. 


“*TIenry Atherton and I are going to | 
married New-Year’s Day,’ says Elsie 7 
knew it is very late in life, but Julia sayvs she 


feels as if she hadn’t done just right by keep 


says she thinks the 
ought te 


ing us asunder, and shi 


time has come when we two women 


have a man around the house in case we were 


taken sick and died, and she says she’s quite 
willing if Henry will promise never to come 
in the feet. 


She whatever he 


front door without wiping his 


says he can promise me 
wants to, she wants him to promise her that.’ 
Then Elsie broke 
was so happy. ‘Oh,’ says she, 
think I am an old fool: but only think, I can 
the off his and sit at the 
table Thanksgivings him all the 


rest of my life!’ ” 


she down and eried, she 


‘IT know you 


clean spots coats, 


“ume with 


”? 


“ Tlow many Thanksgivings did they have / 


inquired the woman to whom the story had 


bec Nn told, 
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- 
HAS COME TO ° Says sue. “WE ARE OBJECTS OF CHARITY!” 


The pther woman reflected and counted on Thanksgiving dinners together. Then Jul 
her fingers. “‘ Let me see. They had the died, when she was eighty-two; and si) 
Thanksgiving the year I had my marten tip- months after Elsie; and Henry onls 
pet, that’s one; then the one I had my bon- 
net with the pansies on it, that’s two; then 
the one when my son Frank 
that’s three: then one the year 


1 


lived 
year after that; and I suppose now they ar 
playing their Thanksgiving harps and 


got married, Thanksgiving songs in heaven instead of eat 
| 


had a new ing turkey on earth, if we believe vhat we 
set of china, that’s four. They had four should.” 











FUR NISHIN G 
APARTMENT 
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New 
usual kind, consisting of a parlor, din 
and 
and 


N partie in 


ing-room, kitchen, two bedrooms, 
bath, was recently attractively decorated 
for two sisters. These ladies were 
neither them at all 


able ovo out but 


furnished 
and as they 
the 


rooms as cheerful 


strong, 


were little main ob- 


ject was to make the and 


comftortal le as possible ° 


The color 


and yellow, with green 


seh ne decided upoh Was green 


in the sunny rooms 


parlor, dining 


south 


roo, 
and bedroom 
in the north 


bath, 


and vellov 
bedroom, and 


Tones 


well 


uslhig 


blend 


kitehen, 
that would 
together. 


The hall 


plain 


Was papered 
dull 
and a 

filling 
run the 
the 
wall op- 


rather 
paper, 


grecn 


in a 
vellow 
strip of 
carpeting 
length of 
oor. On the 
posite th 


was 
entire 
door into 
the parlor was hung a 


small mirror, under 
which stood n 
narrow mahogany ta 


lyk When the 


very 


door 


York City, of the 


ished in the natural color, was left as was; 
was left bare 
for this room 
In the bath 
the 


being 


and the floor, also of hard wood, 
The only furniture provided 
was a good table and two chairs. 
room the same yellow 
effect the white 
exellent. The floor 
aud white cotton rug used. 

The north 


low, the walls being papered 


paint was used, 
tub, 


Wis 


with basin, ete., 


oiled and a green 


bedroom was also done in vel 


in a satiny half 


inch stripe of two 
The south bed 


was 


tones. 
decorated 
kind of 


but in 


room 
with the 
paper, 

shades of 


same 
two 
the 
both 
painted a 
dull ivory white. 

The 


these 


green: 
woodwork in 

roons was 
single beds in 


two rooms were 
the ordinary iron ones 
painted white, but very 


pretty spreads were 


made of cretonne hav- 
ground, 
and yel- 


These 


exactly 


ing a whit 


green leaves, 
low flowers. 
made to 
fit the beds, 


out at the 


were 
being cut 
lower Gor- 


ners, coming nearly to 





stood 
did, 


much 


the 
open, as it 


into parlor 


usually rue OLD 
the mirror added 
the 


by re flection to 
back the image of the 


the hall by 


south windows 


lighting of 
giving 
(fifteen feet away) on the sills of which were 
growing plants. 
could be seen in the 
mirror, and the effect was altogether pleasing 
and helped to do with the feeling of 
narrowness limitation. Upon the table 
stood old heirlooms in the way of highly pol- 
ished snuffers, tray. 
The kitchen was the first room to be done 
ip, and this was painted a cheerful yellow. 
The oiled and _ fin- 


Even a bit of sky 


away 
and 
and 


brass candlesticks, 


woodwork, having been 


WRITING 


the 

the pillows, 

finished 
around. 


floor and up ove1 
and 


with 


DESh. were 


white 
bal] 


Two pretty old mahogany chests of draw- 


cotton fringe all 


ers were purchased at an antique-shop, 


not done up, for ten dollars each. They were 
well washed with warm water and a good deal 
What varnish was then 
left on them was scraped off, and they were 
then rubbed up with oil ‘and turpentine. Two 
old mirrors, with 

similar to the one in the hall, were purchased 


of washing-powder. 


plain mahogany frames 
for two dollars each and hung over the bu 
No chairs were provided for the bed- 
but lids 


reaus. 


rooms. packing-boxes with hinged 
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of a comfortable height for a seat were cov- 


ered with cretonne like th spreads and used 
They were placed just under 


The floors ot both 


to hold shoes. 


the bedrooms 


W indows. 
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AN ANTIQUE MAHOGANY BUREAU. 


were covered with plain green matting of 
good quality. 

The parlor and dining-room were 
alike in a dull green figured paper enlivened 
with touches of blue, and the woodwork was 
The these 


rooms were oiled, and a few, very few, 


papered 


painted a quiet green. floors of 
two 
good rugs were in evidence. 

In purchasing the china it was found that 
a good quality of old-blue Canton could be 
bought at about the same price as an ordi- 
nary decorated dinner-set. The dining-room, 
fortunately, had quite a good plate-rail just 
above the line of the tops of the doors, and 
all of the blue china 


decoration, 


not in actual use was 
the blue of the 
toning in exactly with the blue in the paper. 

At the same shop where the bureaus were 


excellent 


used as china 


purchased was found an mahog- 
any table in good repair, but not “done up,” 
for twenty dollars. This table the 
variety that has two drop-leaves with a sta- 
tionary centre, and made a satisfactory din- 
ing-table; for when not in use the two leaves 


could be lowered, thus giving far more avail- 


was of 


able space in the dining-room. 
Here also were found five mahogany chairs 
—not at all pretty, it is true, and covered 


with hair-cloth; they were well made and 


durable, and the price for the tive was only 
Slip covers were made for the 
blue Morri 


for each abou | 


seven dollars. 
of a beautiful 
the eost 


seats and green 


fabric, chair being 


fifty cents. 
No other furniture was used in the dining 


room, except a small serving-table whic! 


stood by the door leading into the kitchen. 
As the apartment had no provision of an) 
kind for a guest-room, some sort of sleeping 


the 
A second-hand box-couch was bought for tour 
dollars. 


An old cherry desk, price twelve dollars, 


accommodation was desired in parlor 


stood between the window and the dining 
room door; and a small mahogany ‘tabl 
picked up for five dollars was near the door 
leading into the bedroom. 

Ler were also two wicker armehairs i 
the natural color—the very simp! iriet 
whiel eom at four dollars each 
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GLASS 


KNOBS, 


\ CHEST OF DRAWERS WITH 


the windows were ex 
hemstitched, 


The curtains at all 
actly the 
and of sash length. 

The portiéres between the parlor and din 


same—of écru voile, 


ing-room were of reps in a beautiful geo 
metrical old-English design carrying out the 
same blue and green colorings. 

The furnishings of the 
including kitchen 


to two hundred and fifty dollars. 


entire apartment, 


china and utensils, came 








Means 


OME few years ago there was published 


in a magazine a symposium of opin- 

ions on the business of housekeeping. 
Among the letters was one from a man con- 
taining this: “ The housekeeping of to-day, 
especially the kitchen end of it, fault 
because a woman, the head of the house, does 
her business. This may be due to 


not know 


system, it may be due to 
been led to 


aversion: 


our educational 
the 


duties 


way she has regard home 


with however that may be, 
she certainly takes her place at the head of 
domestic affairs in the majority of instances 
with no adequate training in what she real- 
ly ought to know.” 

At the this 
was probably received in much the same spir- 


Some 


time statement was made it 


which it will be reread. will 
assent to the main proposition; others will 
There are 


There 


it in 


imputations. 
What 


resent any such 


those who will say, ‘ nonsense ! 


are a few who may question what the house- 


keeper really ought to know. There is op- 
portunity for considerable difference of opin- 
in discussing this statement, as well as 


And first let 


ion 
for several questions. us ask, 
“Is the to-day, especially 
the kitchen end of it, at fault?” 

Here are some facts the cold hard figures 
Ten billions of dol- 
lars are» expended the United 
States for food, clothing, and shelter. Some 
half-million short. and about 
five million “ prevent- 
able ” estimated 
that six hundred thousand infants under two 
die yearly; while the children 
who fail to reach their best physical devel- 


housekeeping of 


of statistics have given: 
annually in 
cut 


lives are 


people made ill by 


diseases every year. It is 


millions of 
opment are not counted. 


who look with 
annual expenditure of ten billions for food, 


Those equanimity on an 
clothing, and shelter, say that the agricultur- 
al products of last year amounted to more 
than seven billions of dollars. This is true, 
but it is also true that in spite of the im- 
mense wealth and commercial prosperity of 
this eountry, it is not prodigious enough to 
enable its people to obtain sufficient food at 


» Dp 


prices the working-man can afford to pay. 
The enormous yield of agricultural products 
for last year actually means only eighty dol- 
It is plainly 
be produced 


lars’ worth of these per capita. 
that 
or less used, and with increase in population, 
In- 


tensive producing will have to be combined 


evident either more must 


both methods will have to be employed. 


with economic consuming as they have been 


in European countries for 


There 


many years. 


are now some two thousand experts 


studying the question of soil in relation to 
crops, but of what use is all this unless the 
Of what 


such enormous 


farmer co-operates ¢ value are sta- 


tistics on wastes, such utter 
lumber, 
the 
consumer applies the lessons to be deduced 
In the words 
and not 
The need 


is a stubborn fact, and the con- 


foolish, prodigal, reckless wastes of 


water, coal, and food-supplies, unless 


to the conduct of his own life? 
of Mr. Cleveland, it is a 
a theory which now confronts us. 


condition 


for economy 
sumer must now learn to consume as the pro- 
ducer has learned to produce. 

And here it is where the importance of 
the the head of the house 
be considered, for she is the consumer. No 
how 


woman as is to 


matter many subdivisions may occur, 


the fact remains that there are but two great 
fields of 
and consumption, or 


economic activity—viz., production 
the making of. useful 
things and the using of them. For a long 
period the whole world was unduly engrossed 
the exclu- 
of them. 


attention 


in the making of useful things to 
sion of the importance of the use 
As long as production claimed the 
of the world at large, women were of little or 
no economic general, in this 
country at least, they did not belong to the 


value, for, in 


producing class. Just as soon, however, as 
the and 
class came to be recognized a change of ideas 
oceurred, It is now seen that just as truly 
as the factory and the farm produce, just 


power influence of the consuming 


so truly the home uses, and, generally speak- 
the the 
to be produced. 

the 


from home issues mandate as 


ing, 
to what is 


At the time of Chicago Exposition 
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silk petticoats were very generally worn, and 
a starch manutacturer was heard to remark 
that he wished white skirts would again 
come in style, as the prevailing mode seri- 
ously affected his business. At the zenith of 
the Teddy-bear eraze two of the largest doll 
the failed, the 
the being, led 
false but two 
illustrations of hundreds that could be cited 
affects the 


because 
had 


are 


. : 
nmouses ih 


children, 


COuUnErS 


for time been 


gods. These 


astray by 


to show how fashion or choice 


business of the world. 


It is not necessary to produce arguments 
to establish the fact that women in gen- 
eral direct the uses of wealth, saying wher 


and how it shall be expended and making 
little or much of the income, ace rding as 
they see fit or their intelligence directs. 
Nor is it necessary to go farther than to 


some of the wholly unbecoming and _ ridicu- 
lous styles of last summer to infer that at 
times intelligence does not direct. The la- 
mentable fact is, that up to now how to ex 


learned only by experience 
the 


and again has been too high for the amount 


been 
bitter, in 


pend has 


ofttimes which price again 


of wisdom received. 

There can be no wise dissent 
that if it be the 
economy to train and educate men for their 


to the asser- 
part of and 


tion wisdom 


business ot producing, it is now no ke ss neces 
edueate for their 
The simple, plenti- 


train and women 


of consuming. 


sary to 


business 


ful days of the past are irrevocably gone, 
and, rich or poor, what we are to enjoy in 


the future is to be gained only by labor and 
effort. In women 
were placed in such circumstances that the 
the household tasks 
A diligent study 
of the situation coupled with native wit and 
birthrights of the 
household administrator of 
There is no observing woman of to-day 
the old-fash- 
ioned, delightful, charming housewife of a 
former generation is disappearing, with the 
perfect laundress and the cook who were born 
and who stayed. In those golden days food 
was plentiful and cheap, and living, in spite 


intelligent former times, 
stern necessity of sharing 
gave a training now denied. 
observation, American 
woman, made a 
her. 
who will not acknowledge that 


of the directions for entertaining in Miss 
Leslie’s eook-book, was simple. 
Let not those who read think that the 


housekeeping troubles of to-day came in with 
the twentieth century.” Let them turn to the 
Treatise on Domestic Economy, written by 
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Miss Catherine Beecher, and published by 
Harpers in 1842, and read that “The aw- 
thor of this work was led to attempt it by 
discovering in her extensive travels the de- 
plorable sufferings of multitudes of young 
wives and mothers from the combined influ 


ot poor health, poor domestics, and i 


defective 


ence 
The writer 
this 


education, ... 
that 

from the fact that 
the wealthy 
nol trained for their profession.” 
IS42 


housel, Cepia 


domestt 


became early convineed evil re 


sults mainly young girls, 


especially in more classes, are 
Even 1}} 
evidence, apparently, of the 


there Wits 


heing at fault heeause the 
woman did not know her business. 

If ten 
American 
than 
the purpose 5 


billions of dollars are spent hy 


housekeepers, where much 
half the amount 
if this, or 


knowl dye of 


not 
should 
amount, Is spent 
what it ought to 
should be on the 


more answer 
any 
without due 
buy, and what the returns 
both kitehen and drawing 
fault, and the 


her business. 


investment, then 
room ends are ut oman does 
not know 

If the high rate of preventable disease, the 
mortality of infants, and the failure to reach 
physical development, what 
* half-death due, 


to a lack of knowledge on the 


their highest 
Wells the 


more or less, 


calls rate,” are 
part of the woman, then she does not know 
her business. 

If there has been no opportunity afforded 
her to those facts upon 
which proper choice is based; if there is no 


learn and reasons 
place to learn of the vital needs of the hu- 
organism air, 

healthful clothing, 
and these 
cared for at the least expenditure. of 
then the 


nian 
food, 
how 


pure pure water, pure 


sanitary houses, 


where may be attained and 
time, 
strength edueational 
fault. 


If it be true that a better, wiser consump 


Money, ana 


system 78 at 


tion has beeome imperative for the health, 
wealth, and morals of the nation, for th 
proper husbanding of its resources, for the 
proper upbuilding of its people, for its con- 
tinued life, then education in the essentials 
Educa- 
tion is the only solution of the problem. 
Selfishness these matters 
ean be tolerated no longer, and the woman 


of life has become imperative also. 
or carelessness in 


must now set to work to learn her business. 
Money is used primarily to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter, and, except by the 
wealthiest class, the major part of the in- 
come must be spent in buying these. Hence, 
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in order to know her business, the woman 
should know facts concerning the 
three necessities of life which will enable her 
to obtain adequate and proper returns for 
money expended. 

When opportunity for comparison was 
given in the first International Exhibition in 
America at Philadelphia, in 1876, the educa- 
tional methods of the United States were 
found to be lacking in certain essentials. 
The artists and artisans of Europe, behind 
whom lay centuries of training, sent exhib- 


those 


its which showed Americans that they were 
hopelessly out of it, beaten, along the lines 
in which they were trying to compete. Then 
that the demanded 
that drawing and manual training be made 
compulsory in the common schools, and the 


it was manufacturers 


first steps in a system of industrial and vo- 
taken. Previous to 
this change in the educational system, the 


cational training were 
schools seemingly measured their usefulness 
according to their success in keeping any- 
thing useful or which applied to daily life 
of home or labor out of their programmes. 

The teaching of cooking and sewing, of 
wood-carving and metal-work, has appeared 
in the schools because they were demanded 
by the people. And the teaching of what 
are now called vocational subjects is making 
rapid strides against the protests of those 
who still believe a subject to be cultural only 
when it ceases to be useful, because the peo- 
pl demand them. The 
this day 
mand not merely that a 


social and economic 
and de- 
be wise, but 
that his wisdom may serve some useful pur- 


generation 
man 


conditions of 


pose; not merely that a man be good, but 
good for something. And in winning her 
educational emancipation, in gaining the 


long-sought-for goal of proving that her mind 
could be edueated along the same lines and 
fed with the same food as the man’s, woman 
has also shown that she is not exempt from 
the demands of the day. She, too, must be 
edueated to some purpose, must be good for 
something. 

The teaching of domestic science, begun 
here and there, first by private enterprise, 
then slowly making its way into the public 
first many chses 
compulsory, by slow stages appearing in col- 
lege courses, until at last it must at least be 
offered in the State College, has not reached 
that stage of development where it can give 
a tabulated account of its 
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schools, optional, now in 


achievements. 
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In general, it is taught in most of the 
public schools of the United States. It is 
compulsory in the high schools of Kansas. 
It is offered in a somewhat desultory way 
in many of the private schools which fit for 
college, or in those which are termed “ fin 
ishing ”(!) And it is 
sarily introduced into 
schools throughout the country. 
the battle cultural ” 
so long the anomalous position of having th 


schools. now, 
the 


So long as 


neces- 


being norma] 


rages over its “ value, 


refused en 
trance to the curriculum of the purely wom 


real business of the woman’s life 


an’s college will probably continue. 
Until within the past two the 
ernment has published food bulletins of as 
great value to the housewife as those of the 
other departments to workers in their special 
lines. 


years 


gov 


For the last twenty-five years the gov- 
ernment has been most active in food and nu 
trition and the 
obtained from them has been in many eases 
entirely, and in all nominally, free for th 
The late Dr. Atwater, 
trition investigations stand among the fore 
most work of this kind done in the United 
States, most helpful and inspiring 
member of the Lake Placid Conference, 
his assistance in the work of Home Evonom 


investigations, information 


asking. whose nu 


was a 


and 


ics cannot be measured. 

There are many agents besides the schools 
disseminating this knowledge, and struggling 
for its enhancement and progress. Foremost 
the aforementioned Lake 
Placid Conference, which held its first meet 
ing at the Lake Placid Club in September, 
1899. At first only the teachers came to 
these meetings, but more and more people 
were attracted through interest in its pro- 
ceedings until at the meeting held in Wash 
ington, D. C., in 1908, an Amer 
ican Home Economies Association was form 


among these is 


December, 


ed, to carry on the growing work of this con- 
ference. There is one flourishing correspond 


ence school of Home Economies whose 
worth may be recognized by means of a 


survey of its text-books carefully prepared 
by some of the best-known teachers of thes 
subjects. 

Some two years ago, the chairman of the 
Domestic Committee of the New 
York State Federation of Clubs had ocea- 
sion to send out a letter of inquiry to each 
club in the State the domestic 
science or home work being 
done by it. One president reported: “ We 


Science 


concerning 


economics 
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have no Home Economics department or di- 
vision. The work of the club is planned en- 
tirely along practical lines of benefit to the 
home or pertaining to philanthropic work!” 
However, all women’s clubs are not akin to 
this one, for many are lending intelligent and 
very great aid in the work. By means of lec- 
tures, study classes, and more the force of 
united effort and opinion, they are able to 
create a realization of the need for this kind 
of instruction as well as to materially aid 
in its introduction. Individual may 
seem to do comparatively little, but the fed- 
erated clubs, whether in State or the Gen- 
eral Federation, are a great and growing 
power in the furtherance of this and other 
educational and civic betterment work. Sev- 
eral States have domestic science associations 
separate from the clubs, made up of the wom- 
en, not the teachers, of the State, whose work 
is as beneficial, wide-spreading, and effective 
as that of the Farmers’ Institutes. 

Perhaps only the teachers know what it 
has done for the individual student, or for 
the individual home, but enough incidents 
like the following could be easily obtained 
to make a formidable mass of testimony and 
opinion. The stories are taken from an ad- 
dress delivered by Miss Helen Kinne, Pro- 
fessor of Domestic Science in the Teachers 
College of Columbia University, New York 
City: 

“One day this last year a class in the fifth 
grade of a practice school had been told that 
they were excused from cooking. There was, 
however, mistake, and the 
teacher appeared at the class-room door to 


When they 


clubs 


some cooking 
inquire for her missing pupils. 
saw her, the class arose to a man with a 
shout and ran to the cooking-room. I say 
‘as a man’ advisedly, because half of the 
class were men in the making. 

“A young woman appeared at one of the 
New York College Settlements and _ said, 
‘Is this the place they learn you to cook and 
sew? ‘Yes. ‘I have come to learn all 
about it. I have got a man, and he is a 
good one; and I don’t know anything about 
cooking; and I don’t want to spoil him, like 
a friend of mine did, whose man took to 
drink because she couldn’t cook, clean, and 
sew.’ 

“ A high-school girl in a sewing-class ob- 
jected to darning stockings. She said, ‘ When 
a hole comes in my stocking, I throw it 
away.’ The teacher replied, ‘Where did you 
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get that stocking? The girl acknowledged 
that it was bought with money earned by her 
father. The teacher said, ‘Do you mean to 
say that you allow your father to sit in his 
office from morning till night 
stockings that you throw away because 
are too idle to mend them?’ The girl said 
nothing, but the next week in class she re- 
marked, casually, ‘I am mending my stock- 
ings.’ 

“The very avidity with which a cliild 
takes to this work should teach us how neces- 
sary it is, for to no other tasks do they 
bring such enthusiasm, good-will, and keen 
interest.” 

It is but lately that this lesson of interest 
has been learned. The importance of the ele- 
ments of education have exaggerated, 
until many have been led to believe that they 
were ends in themselves, rather than 
to an end. The attention of the children 
has been so concentrated on the learning of 
the three R’s, they have unable to 
perceive their relation to life. It has been 
made impossible for them to realize that all 
of this is only intended as a preparation for 
life’s business; the work, the play, the social 
and economic order of life. 

It is because the teaching of the various 
forms of Home Economics uses life’s oppor- 


to give you 
you 


been 


means 


been 


tunities as the source and means of prepara- 


tion for life that it is of direct, practical 
benefit to the home. It is only in participa- 
tion we can learn. One does not learn to 


sail a boat by reading how to do it, to make 
a dress by studying a fashion plate, nor to 
manipulate bread by looking at a receipt. We 
learn to do by doing. This is a pedagogical 
truism, but much of our boasted education 
has been like reading a treatise on botany to 
a flower-bed to make the plants grow. 

The mothers of the present generation of 
schoolgirls in many cases have had the ad- 
vantages of a college education. The result 
of a good college education should be that 
attitude of mind which is termed culture. 
This in general may be said to give the abil- 
ity to discriminate between essentials and 
non-essentials in life. But there must be 
some element lacking in this education if one 
is to judge by the result in food, clothing, 
and shelter; for in the essentials of the ev- 
ery-day factors of life there does not seem 
to be as much general satisfaction as when 
the girl remained at home and learned of her 
mother. 








WHAT HOME 


It is this demand for true progress in 
household affairs which is the motive power 
in the growth of home And 
what home economics means to do is to 
afford for the girl, what the schools already 
the boy—namely, proper, ample, 
classified, comprehensive courses in 
subjects which pertain directly to her busi- 
ness in life. The work of Home Economics 
is to teach what is meant by household ad- 


economies. 


give to 
those 


ministration, its aims and its methods; and 
all those details which will carry it to a suc- 
cessful The or- 
ganization of any successful business enter- 
prise more than a vague general 
knowledge of the matter in hand. The per- 
the head understand the needs 


issue if properly applied. 
requires 


son at must 


requirements of each department; he 
have the knowledge of the factors of 
production which gives a sense of values and 


and 
must 


results in judgment; he must be wise in the 
selection of his employees, and to be success- 
ful he be ready and willing to give 
proper to details. 

This knowledge and skill do not come by 
intuition, or are they the result of a good 
Intuition is a valuable 


must 
attention 


general education. 
adjunct; a good general education the best 
possible basis training, but 
the man learns and 
knows the details of his particular business. 
He learns to know the reasons for the neces- 


for specialized 


successful business 


sary processes that he may adapt means to 
ends with the least possible loss. His factory, 
his office, his methods, are arranged for the 
uses to which they are to be put in order 
that there be a minimum expenditure 
with maximum 

All this is to the 
housekeeping, and all this the woman has 
It was Kings- 


may 

results. 
necessary business of 
somewhere, somehow, to learn. 
ley who said, “ Knowledge of electric tele- 
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just so long will there be homes. 
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graph saves time; knowledge of writing saves 
human speech and locomotion; knowledge of 
domestic economy saves income; knowledge 
The 
the 
not 


of sanitary laws saves health and life.” 
housekeeping of to-day is at fault, if 
woman who is at the head of it has 
that knowledge which will enable her to buy 
her dollar’s worth; which will give her and 
hers at least partial immunity from pre- 
ventable disease; which saves her child from 
premature death or 
maimed in body or soul because its parents 
have not the knowledge to care for it prop- 
erly. 

All lec- 
turer that homes are in immediate danger of 
disintegration. 
love, father-tenderness, 


keeps it from being 


will not agree with a well-known 
So long as there is mother- 
and helpless infaney, 
But there 
should be fewer sick and dying babies; fewer 
and injured 
breaking down; fewer stunted lives: 


marred ones; fewer women 
less nerv- 
ousness; less contagious disease; less domestic 
trouble; Ther 
should be higher ideas and ideals of living, of 
personal responsibility; there should be more 
and light”; health, 
happiness, and more beauty. To this, 
is what Home to do. It 


means to give the woman, the head of the 


unhappiness, in them. 


less 


“ 


sweetness more more 
give 
Economics means 
house, the opportunity to learn to know her 
business. To show her how to conserve her 
resources as well as those of this great coun- 
try upon which must draw; to teach 
those things which will keep her from ex- 
pending ten billions where five will do. If 
that man is a benefactor to his race who 


makes two blades of grass to grow where but 


she 


one has grown before, surely the woman who 
scuttleful of the 
which formerly has taken two may be ealled 


uses one coal to do work 


one also. 
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There 
Tom’s 


was a 
mischievous eyes as 
his father glowered at him. “ Heed 

no eries from Macedonia. So long, mummie!” 

When Phoebe reached the corner she turn- 
ed around and waved a handkerchief at Tom, 
who still the front 
looking after her. 

Hyde shifted 

vexed him to 


mother!” 
look in 


O in 


peace, 


was standing on steps 
Phoebe’s travel- 
ling-bag, for it think of the 
coming days with only Tom in the house. 
Phoebe looked up at him. “Ill be home 
before you know it.” 
No reply. 


“Tt’s only a week, dear, and my brother 


Septimus 


has counted on it all winter long.” 

Still no reply. 

“T wish you could see your way to go with 
me, Septimus.” 

“Phoebe, I told you’ 
timus Hyde’s lips were vexed and tense—* I 
told you there was the Masons’ funeral, and 
the Leavitts’, too; there’s the mid-week serv- 
ice to-night, the Sunday, the 
Adams’ girl to be baptized, and a dozen calls 


the Reverend Sep- 


services on 


to make.” 
“ But, father, you know in our big church 
there are always things to be done, and if 


for nothing to do would 


There’s the Encamp- 


you waited you 
never get away at all. 
ment; you are going to that, father.” 

“ Duty, Phoebe,” snorted the chaplain, with 
such pronouncement that Phoebe did not have 
the courage to suggest what was in her mind 
about duty and a vacation with her. 

They walked the rest of the way to the 
station in silence. Once on the platform, 
Septimus helped her on to the train, bought 
her a magazine, took a formal peck at her 
wrinkled cheek, and went back on to the plat- 
form, where he stood with his head erect and 


his shoulders thrown back. As the train 


moved off, he bowed stiffly three times with- 
Phoelx 


waved 


out a smile, while tapped the glass, 
bobbed her her handkerchief, 
and smiled to the very last instant Septimus 
could see her. 

After that Phoebe look 


eagerly, for these trips into the great world 


head, 


began to about 


were too few and far between to miss a sin- 
joy. Two seats 
an old husband 
and wife unaffectedly glad to be 
The wife sat in the seat behind her 
husband, resting her hands on the back of 
her husband’s seat and her chin on her hands 
the 
They seemed to be having such a good time, 


gle instant of their intens« 
down on the other side were 
with each 
other. 


much in fashion of a Raphael cherub. 
Phoebe was sure they were taking a holiday 
together. At the short stout 
lady got in, carefully took off her coat, re- 
moved her hat, got out a beautiful blue silk 
bag into which she popped the precious hat, 
tried to put the blue the rack 
her head. A good-natured youth in 
the seat in front of her rose quickly and de- 
posited the hat on the The 
lady handed him her coat, which he started 
to hang on the hook by the seat. “ No, not 
there, not there; I don’t like it there!” ex- 
postulated the stout little Then the 
obliging youth reached up and jammed the 
top of the blu hat. 
“ Oh, oh, not on my hat, sir; not on my hat!” 
The young man blushed and made another 
attempt to hang the the hook, in 
which he was stopped by an imperious wave 
of the lady’s hand. “ No, no, sir; not there! 
I cannot see if you hang it there.” By this 
time the eyes of all the car were on the lady 
and the young man, and an Irishman across 
the car from the excited pair gave an irre- 
pressible guffaw. This set off of the 
other passengers, and the youth, still more 


next station a 


and bag on 


above 
bagged rack. 
lady. 


coat down on bagged 


coat on 


SOmneé 





HER 


confused, made another frantic attempt to 
put fhe coat on top of the bagged hat, while 
the stout lady called, “ No, no, not on my 
hat, sir; not on my hat!” Finally the blue 
bag was lifted up and the coat was put under 
it. 

Phoebe made a note of that bag. She must 
have one for the next journey, although she 
didn’t see how any one could bear to make 
so much trouble for anybody else. Outside 
everything whirled by in gay delirium while 
the train thumped evenly to the tune Phoebe 
hummed under her breath. Each year the trip 
seemed more glorious than the year before! 

By the next Phoebe was in the 
full swing of vacation delight. Her brother’s 
house; the new black silk gown 
cloak had found hanging in her 
closet with “ For sister Phoebe from brother 
Samuel 
hidden away in her top bureau drawer; the 
bright light in the dining-room; the crack- 


evening 


luxurious 


and she 


” pinned on it; the box of chocolates 


ling of the fire on the hearth; the rich colors 
and quiet service—all had transported Phoebe 
to a land of faerie. 
gotten Septimus or Tom! 


Not that she had for- 
Not at all! But 


* JANE, WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THIS COFFEE! IT 
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Phoebe did dearly 
sumptuous yearly vacation. 

As Samuel handed her two letters Phoebe 
had a troubled thought—she would put them 
away and read them the next day, after the 
full joy of that first day had been taken un 
troubled. Then, dismayed at 
instincts, she opened the letters hastily. 


revel in this brief and 


such disloyal 


“My Dear PHorEsE, 
home to a solitary house. 
here and Jane could 


After you left I came 
The plumber had 
not where to 
put the washers you had ordered; and Duffs 
made a mistake in the groceries and left salt 
petre instead of salt pork. 
put out about 
surprised to have her give 
get back. As you know, I have two funerals 
to-morrow, and my head Remember 
me to Samuel. I hope you enjoying 
yourself thoroughly, and am 
Yours affectionately, 

Septimus Hype.” 


been say 


Jane seems very 
shouldn’t be 
notice before you 


something. I 


aches. 


are 


Phoebe’s face brightened a little when she 


opened Tom’s letter. 
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O in mother!” There 

mischievous look in Tom’s eyes as 

his father glowered at him. “ Heed 

no eries from Macedonia. So long, mummie!” 

When Phoebe reached the corner she turn- 

ed around and waved a handkerchief at Tom, 

who still the front 
looking after her. 

Hyde shifted 

vexed 


peace, was a 


was standing on steps 
Phoebe’s  travel- 
ling-bag, for it think of the 
coming days with only Tom in the house. 

Phoebe looked up at him. “TI’'ll be home 
before you know it.” 

No reply. 

“Tt’s only a week, dear, and my brother 


Septimus 
him to 


has counted on it all winter long.” 

Still no reply. 

“1 wish you could see your way to go with 
me, Septimus.” 

“ Phoebe, I told you” 
timus Hyde’s lips were vexed and tense—‘ I 


the Reverend Sep- 
told you there was the Masons’ funeral, and 
the Leavitts’, too; there’s the mid-week serv- 
ice to-night, the the 
Adams’ girl to be baptized, and a dozen calls 


services on Sunday, 
to make.” 

“ But, father, you know in our big church 
and if 
would 


there are always things to be done, 
nothing to do 


There’s the Encamp- 


you waited for 
never get away at all. 
ment; you are going to that, father.” 

“ Duty, Phoebe,” snorted the chaplain, with 
such pronouncement that Phoebe did not have 
the courage to suggest what was in her mind 
about duty and a vacation with her. 

They walked the rest of the way to the 
station in silence. Once on the platform, 
Septimus helped her on to the train, bought 
her a magazine, took a formal peck at her 
wrinkled cheek, and went back on to the plat- 
form, where he stood with his head erect and 
his thrown back. As the train 


you 


shoulders 


moved off, he bowed stiffly three times with- 
out a smile, while Phoebe tapped the 
bobbed head, her handkerchief, 
and smiled to the very last instant Septimus 
could see her. 

After that Phoebe look 


eagerly, for these trips into the great 


glass, 


her waved 


began to about 
world 
were too few and far between to miss a sin- 
gle instant of their intense joy. Two seats 
down on the other side were an old husband 
with each 
behind her 
the back of 
her husband’s seat and her chin on her hands 
the 


They seemed to be having such a good time, 


and wife unaffectedly glad to be 
other. The wife sat in the seat 
husband, resting her hands on 
much in fashion of a Raphael cherub. 
Phoebe was sure they were taking a holiday 
together. At the short stout 
lady got in, carefully took off her coat, re- 
beautiful blue silk 
bag into which she popped the precious hat, 
tried to put the blue the 
her head. A good-natured youth in 
the seat in front of her rose quickly and de- 
posited the hat on the The 
lady handed him her coat, which he started 
to hang on the hook by the seat. “ No, not 
there; I don’t there!” ex- 
the stout little Then the 
obliging youth reached up and jammed the 
top of the hat. 
“Oh, oh, not on my hat, sir; not on my hat!” 


next station a 


moved her hat, got out a 


and bag on rack 


above 


bagged rack. 


there, not like it 


postulated lady. 


coat down on blue-bagged 
The young man blushed and made another 
attempt to hang the the hook, in 
which he was stopped by an imperious wave 
of the lady’s hand. “ No, no, sir; not there! 
I cannot see if you hang it there.” By this 
time the eyes of all the car were on the lady 


coat on 


and the young man, and an Irishman across 
the car from the excited pair gave an irre- 
pressible guffaw. This set off of the 
other passengers, and the youth, still more 


some 





HER 


confused, made another frantic attempt to 
put fhe coat on top of the bagged hat, while 
the stout lady called, “ No, no, not on my 
hat, sir; not on my hat!” Finally the blue 
bag was lifted up and the coat was put under 
it. 

Phoebe made a note of that bag. She must 
have one for the next journey, although she 
didn’t see how any one could bear to make 
so much trouble for anybody else. Outside 
everything whirled by in gay delirium while 
the train thumped evenly to the tune Phoebe 
hummed under her breath. Each year the trip 
seemed more glorious than the year before! 

By the next Phoebe was in the 
full swing of vacation delight. Her brother’s 
house; the new black silk gown 
and had found hanging in her 
closet with “ For sister Phoebe from brother 
Samuel” pinned on it; the box of chocolates 


evening 


luxurious 


cloak she 


hidden away in her top bureau drawer; the 


bright light in the dining-room; the crack- 


ling of the fire on the hearth; the rich colors 
and quiet service—all had transported Phoebe 
to a land of faerie. 
gotten Septimus or Tom! 


Not that she had for- 
Not at all! But 
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Phoebe did dearly revel in this brief and 
sumptuous yearly vacation. 

As Samuel handed her two letters Phoebe 
had a troubled thought—she would put them 
away and read them the next day, after the 
full joy of that first day had been taken un 
troubled. Then, dismayed at such disloyal 


instincts, she opened the letters hastily. 


“ My Dear Puorse,—After you left I cams 
home to a solitary house. The plumber had 
been here and Jane could not say where to 
put the washers you had ordered; and Duffs 
made a mistake in the groceries and left salt- 
petre instead of salt pork. Jane seems very 
put out shouldn’t be 
surprised to have her give notice before you 
get back. 
to-morrow, and my 
me to Samuel. | 
yourself thoroughly, and am 

Yours affectionately, 
Septimus Hype.” 


about something. | 


As you know, I have two funerals 
head 


hope you 


aches. Remember 


are enjoying 


Phoebe’s face brightened a little when she 
opened Tom’s letter. 
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“Dear Mumniz,—This was the conversa- 
tion at breakfast this morning: ‘ Well, dad, 
how’d you sleep? Paternal snort. ‘ Streets 
abominably noisy—trolley cars need new 
wheels. I should think that company—’ 
‘ But, pater. all their new stock was put into 
this line.’ No reply. From me, with sym- 
pathy and an effort to speak like mum, ‘ Were 
you troubled about anything, daddy? Sav- 
age shove at the coffee-cup. ‘ Fill that up, 
will you? Your mother always gives me a 
full eup.’ ‘Going out after breakfast, pa- 
ter? Glare. ‘ Well, so long, daddy. Hope 
you feel better before = get home.’ Ain’t I 
a genius at filling your place, mummie? Say, 
give a guess what makes dad so cross! 

“T took father for a ride on the tandem 
bike yesterday afternoon. This time I put 
him in front. You remember last time I 
couldn’t imagine what the action so 
hard, and when I ‘looked around there 
pater not pedalling a bit and bowing right 
and left to people worse than royalty. But 


made 
was 


yesterday he pedalled savagely, and he didn’t 
see Mrs. Pettigill (oh, dollars and cents!), or 
Miss Simpkins and three other ladies (oh, 


Jenevolent!). They'll have it in for 
him. And I wish you could have seen the 
nod he gave Jake. When you get back, mum- 
mie, you'll have choir knots tighter than ‘any 
lovers’ knots ever saw to untie. Sut 
don’t you come back now, mummie dear. 
Men are pigs, and there is nothing that so 
rapidly makes pigs as angel mummies. 
Yours truly, 
Tom. 


Ladies 


you 


“P.S.—TPThis is to warn that pa’s 
stomach, liver, spleen, and all the other mag- 
ic little orgings of affection are going back 
on him awful soon this time. 


you 


- ”° 


At breakfast-time of the third day of Phoe- 
be’s absence Septimus Hyde’s head was near- 
er his saucer of oatmeal than usual. Yet the 
flight of his spoon was not so military and 
precise as it had been four days ago, and ap- 
parently the oatmeal gave him no pleasure. 
Ile pushed the saucer away, and drew the cup 
of coffee Tom had just filled toward him. 
He tasted the coffee and set the cup down 
with a bang. 

“ Well, pater, don’t you like it? 

“No. Call Jane.” 

Tom pushed the -button. 


” 
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“ Jane, what’s the matter with this coffee / 
It tastes like mud.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, sir,” replied Jane, 
with considerable dignity. “It’s made as 
usual.” 

The man of God grunted, pushed awa; 
the offending stuff, and began opening his 
letters. 

Tom wink to Jane and said 
“Tt’s remarkably 
another cup just to 
when mother 


managed a 
wrave 
ll pour 

bad it is 


aloud in a voice: 
bad, Jane. 
taste how 
bless it.” 
Septimus Hyde cut open his letters 
after another. They were bills—bills for coal, 
for wood, for the plumber, for groceries ‘and 
meat, for light, for tailoring and carpentry, 
for dentistry- bills, bills, bills! As he open 
ed these Septimus’ bitter 
thought was that Phoebe had gone away at a 
time when she well knew he would need her 
She knew what these first-of-the-month days 
Did he, I wonder, know 
they were to her? How-she had planned to 
darn undergarments till her tired hands 
would not take another stitch; how she gave 
up the new pair of gloves she needed and 
put blacking on those she had; how she took 
the bit of wedding money she had saved and 
paid the ice bill that came to the back doo: 
so that Septimus might not have to worry 
about it; and how she cried a little, with only 
the chocolate cream she had tucked away in 
the top bureau drawer for comfort? Did 
Septimus know? And did Septimus know 
what a wealth of comfort the whole box of 
chocolate creams tucked away in the top 
drawer at her brother’s meant to 
Phoebe? And I wonder did the time 
come when the thought -of those 
ereams he had sometimes found while rum 
the thought of how few 
stabbed him to the heart / 


doesn’t 


one 


envelopes most 


were to him. what 


bureau 
ever 
chocolate 


maging for a tie 
there had been 
I wonder! 

At least this morning, wrinkled and bil 
ious, he thought of many things as he pushed 
away the food. Phoebe wasn’t there, and yet 
he felt that she ought to be, to talk gayly to 
him on bill-days as she always did, to tell 
him that she was sure weddings would make 
them rich before July was out—she had been 
sure of this now for forty years. 

“Don’t you think,” said Phoebe at 
times, “ that Mr. Pipkin 
he’s rich, father—don’t you think he will give 
twenty-five dollars?” 


such 


young you know 





HER 


BEFORE HE KNEW IT HE WAS ON HIS FEET, 


no, he didn’t think 

o. There was that young millionaire Dob- 
bins who had paid only a two-dollar fee. 

“ Father ”—Phoebe’s 
must remember the Marshall wedding; 
was one hundred dollars!” 

So, grudgingly, on bill-day “father” al- 
lowed himself to be pulled toward hope. And 
after breakfast Phoebe would brush his coat, 
tie, hand him his gloves, and 
window 


Septimus didn’t know- 


eyes widened—* you 


that 


his 
stand the 
till he was out of sight. 


straighten 
smiling and bobbing 
And on the night 
of such a day, no matter how late Septimus 
was kept out, when he reached home Phoebe 


by 


was waiting for him, with his slippers warm- 
ed, a cup of hot cocoa, and a bit of sewing in 
her hands, for she knew he 
to talk. 
timus remembered those days and how Phoe- 
be sought to lighten the care and toil of oth- 
ers, and was Septimus troubled to think of 
the labor no one had tried to lighten for her? 
Now, at least, he knew that he needed 
and that she wasn’t there, and he felt 
wretched that he left the table abruptly. 


would not wish 
Did the time ever come when Sep- 


her 


sO 
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POURING Ol His CONFIDENCES TO PHOEBE, 


Tom looked after him soberly, and drum- 
med his fingers on the chair arm. He was 
not surprised to hear his father ring up the 
doctor. 

The following day he was himself at th: 
telephone waiting for long distance. 
that vou? How are you? 

bully time / 

No, not very 
Pater says it’s his stomach and liver.” 
Tom. 


He certainly 


“ Hello, mummie, 
Well, that’s good! Having a 
He did! Unele’s a brick! 
well. 
This was followed by a 
“What do I think it is, 


do look yaller, and he 


snigger from 
mum ¢ 
he 
yeu, mummie, and this long separation af 
flicts his liver and No, 
isn’t anything serious. | 
frighten you to be told 


ean't live without 


no, mummie, it 
thought it might 
Mr. Ames had 
... You are coming home / 
Now, mummie, you... The first train in th 
morning? ... At twelve? ... I'll meet you.” 

When Phoebe arrived the next noon Sep 
Yet some 
He 


sup 
plied the pulpit. 


timus was still somewhat dreary. 


thing was relaxing his tense features. 


replied in monosyllables to her eager ques- 


tions. By the afternoon not only had his 
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features relaxed, but also his tongue, and “ Father,” said Phoebe, “ you are not going 
there was a half-acknowledged smile about out? You are ill.” 
his mouth. He was sitting bolt upright on Septimus looked around absent-minded]; 


the couch now, and before he knew it he was “Ill? Oh, I don’t feel so; in fact, I feel sur 
on his feet pacing up and down the room prisingly well. Those tablets the doctor gave 
in his usual manner, and pouring out his were very effective.” 
confidence to Phoebe. He told her every- “Why, father, I came home because you 
thing, from saltpetre and pork to Mrs. Petti- were sick! Now I’ve just come and you ar 
gill, who had refused to contribute to the going out. I thought you wanted me home.” 
Children’s Aid—every fact of the past four Septimus looked blankly at Phoebe. “ But 
days was spread before her. you are home, mother.” Then he spoke to 
When Tom came into the room his father her as to an unreasonable child. “The Ma 
was lifting up his chin and straightening sons will probably be waiting for me,” and 
his tie. After that Septimus took off his with a peck for her old cheek and a curt nod 
dressing-gown and put on his coat; then he for Tom he sallied forth, his step once mor 
opened the closet door and took down his eager and martial, and his eyes alert for 
overcoat. every greeting by the way. 





TO A SPIRIT IN THE WITCH-HAZEL BUSH 
BY CHARLOTTE LOUISE RUDYARD 


Wircn Hazev’s slender bare brown arms 
Lean down to me, 
And all her swaying form bespeaks 


Her sorcery. 





Upright she stands, and then I know 
Her rigid will; 

Swift she unbends, and then I feel 
Soft hopes instil. 


The golden lights in witches’ eyes 
Are blossoms there, 

And ‘neath them changing shadow lies, 
All secret-fair. 


Witch Hazel waits along the road 
Till I come by, 


And while she wills the way to charm 





Content am I. 


















@ 





OT unlike one of Fontaine’s fables is 
the story of three small ants who, as 
they gathered on the dry leaf of a tree 
overhanging a swiftly flowing river, the leaf 
loosened and was soon carrying them floating 


on the water. After a brief consultation each 
of the ants went to inspect one side of the 
leaf, and the collective report was that no 
land was to be seen on either side, but only 
moving water everywhere. Suddenly the leaf 
turned round and round in a way which the 
ants could in no wise prevent, for it had fallen 
into a little whirlpool and alarmed them by 
getting its hitherto dry surface wet. One of 
the ants then thought that he could get a 
wider view than his fellows by ascending 
the up-turned stem of the leaf, and thence 
see what he could see. He espied a number 
of bubbles on the surface of the water and 
a large one of bright colors coming in con- 
tact with the the leaf. Down he 
sped to take passage on this bubble, only to 
find that it could not bear the weight of one 
little ant, but forthwith disappeared and him- 
self with it. 

Such are we also upon the swiftly passing 
stream of life. We searecely know how 
we happened to be so placed, nor where the 
but we do know that the 
‘hing which earries us is very frail, and at 
any time may go under. What by this time 
we ought that we should 
not commit ourselves to any bubble of hu- 
man speculation. Such bubbles float about 
us in plenty, but after so many of them have 
been tested, our reason should tell us not to 
rely on the guesses of our fellows, who at 
their best cannot see much farther than we 
ean see, but to seek rather to attach ourselves 
only to historie fact. For whatever has once 
been historic, remains always historic, un- 
changed by the winds, the currents, and the 
storms of the centuries. Therefore, the only 
way to deal with what claims to be historic 
is not to speculate about it, but to find 
whether it happened or not. 

Now the Christian religion is nothing un- 
less it be historical, because as St. Paul just- 


edge of 


our 


river is to take us, 


to know, also, is 





ly says, it is so based on the historical event 
of the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that if that Resurrection did not occur, the 
Christian faith is vain and nothing but the 
emptiest of delusions. We cannot appreciate 
this truth too deeply, for without the Resur- 
rection, Death is still the Victor, and there 
ean be no Christian religion nor Christian 
hope. 

Sut whatever is asserted to be a historical 
event must be judged by the rules of histor- 
ical evidence, especially if, as in the case of 
the Resurrection, a length of time has elapsed 
since its occurrence. Therefore, that event, 
above all others, must be supported by the 
testimony of a number and a variety of wit- 
Its effects also on those witnesses 
should be the same as we would look for on 
sober persons in our time if a like event hap- 
pened to them. Then if the event itself was 
so important that it would vitally affect the 
history of the world, the subsequent history 
of the world should show it. There is no 
escaping that conclusion, and we may say 
here that this is a test which no Christian 
need fear. For there has been nothing like 
the belief in the Resurrection for making 
history, recording both great triumphs and 
great setbacks for the Church. The un- 
availing persecutions of the Roman emper- 
ors, followed as they were by the great dis- 
aster of the conversion of Constantine, from 
the evils of which the Church has by no 
means yet recovered, the mighty struggle of 
the Crusaders for possession of the Sepul- 
chre of the Resurrection, and particularly 
modern Christendom itself, nineteen centuries 
after the Resurrection, bear no resemblance 


nesses, 


to speculations or to theories, but are great 
historic facts, with the Cross and the Tri- 
umph over Death above them all. 

The night before His death, our Lord, while 
walking to Gethsemane, said to His disci- 
ples, “ Apart from Me ye can do nothing!” 
According to all precedents the separation of 
death was soon to sunder Him from them as 
completely as death can part. those 
disciples themselves all forsook Him and fled. 


Soon 
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But afterward those same frightened men, 
though seemingly quite apart from Him, 
calmly faced high priests, governors, and 
kings, as their Master foretold that they 
would. They themselves explain what 
wrought this great change in them—namely, 
that they had seen their Lord, who had died, 
alive again. We would be equally changed 
by such an experience. If a dear friend of 
ours whom we had seen die, and then buried 
before our eyes, should appear again to us 
unmistakably alive, and so converse with us, 
our whole thought about the next world 
would be wholly changed. If we were sound 
and true men this world and everything in 
it would then sink into insignificance. 

Nor ‘can this story, which was accompa- 
nied by such intense personal conviction, be 
explained away as one of those myths which 
not infrequently have grown up about a re- 
markable historical figure. Myths take time 
tc grow, but long before any of the Gospel 
narratives was composed, St. Paul wrote the 
Chapter XV. of I. Corinthians, in which he 
says that one and another, and then the 
Twelve, and then above five hundred men, 
the risen Lord, of whom the 


at once saw 


greater part were still living witnesses when 
he wrote; and last of all he himself saw and 
spoke with Jesus, with the result that he 


was never the same man again, and instead 
ot hating Jesus he lived only for Him until 
he bowed his head to the axe. 

As a medical man myself, I have long been 
professionally acquainted with the phenom- 
ena of illusions and hallucinations. But I 
have never known them to last with sane 
persons, and least of all to have such persons 
risk their lives in asserting them. Tllusions 
and hallucinations change nothing for long. 
At the most they are but passing gusts of 
wind and never could deposit the solid strata 
which history is made of. 

But if we attach ourselves to historic fact, 
our confidence should increase in proportion 
as we note to what supreme truths this fact 
is taking us. And so with the Resurrection 
as its corner-stone, Personality becomes all 
in all to Christianity, and thus separates it 
from all other religions, which connect the 
future state not so much with personality 
as with place. Most persons even now try to 
picture what sort of place heaven is, and so 
they have recourse to the imagination, that 
most earthly of our faculties because it can- 
not make one of its pictures except out of 
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materials furnished by earthly experience. 
Hence the essential sameness in all human 
conceptions of the other world. The old 
Egyptian depicted an ideal Egypt beyond, 
with Egyptian god things rewarding the 
virtuous. The Greek had his Elysian Fields, 
and the American Indian his happy hunt- 
ing-grounds. Mohammed’s paradise, however, 
gives the fullest details of future bodily de- 
lights which would excite the Arab imagina- 
tion. Having lived during my youth among 
Mohammedans, I can say that nothing could 
so destroy everything good in human nature 
as a desire for the Moslem’s future staée. 
So revolting and purely sensual is it through- 
out, that we should be thankful that Moses 
refrained altogether from mentioning the 
next world to his Hebrews. They are the 
Shemitic cousins to the Arabs, and if in the 
formative stage in which they were then, 
their great lawgiver had given a hint of a 
future world, inevitably would they have pic- 
tured it to themselves as an eternal abode 
of animalism. Instead, after the 
inspiring lesson of Sinai, that their God is 
the Holy and Righteous One, a lesson which 
forever kept them even when most inclined 
to idolatry, just as it has kept Europeans and 
Americans since, from ever confounding Je- 
hovah with the gods of the heathen, Moses 
then simply enjoined religion as the best 
thing for this life. 

A great principle appears here, which is 
that God’s revelations are always conditioned 


one awe- 


by human receptivity. 

But as the centuries of 
tion rolled on, devout men had to explain “to 
themselves why, though Moses’ promise of 
present reward to those who lived a righteous 
life was true as a general principle, it was 
altogether wanting when applied to indi- 
viduals. In the actual world in which they 
lived they saw men choosing murder as the 
chief means for political advancement, and 
profiting thereby. While such wicked men en- 
joyed every worldly prosperity, many right- 
eous met with nothing but adversity. It is 
most instructive to note how often this pain- 
ful perplexity tried the souls of the great 
psalmists, but also how in every case it final- 
ly led them to the conviction of another world 
to come. What that world is to be they state 
in terms as clear and as beautiful as we find 
in any references to that subject in the New 


spiritual educa- 


Testament. 
The reader should compare (in the Revised 





THE 


Version) Ps. XVI.; Ps. XVII.; Ps. XXIII; 
Ps. XXXVIL., vs. 37; Ps. LX XIII., vs. 23-24. 

In the New Testament, on the other hand, 
apart from what is related about Christ Him- 
self in the interval between His Resurrection 
aud His Ascension, there is only one pass- 
age which gives us any item of information 
about Hleaven, and that is in the account of 
the Transfiguration. From it we learn the 
precious truth of personal recognition and 
abiding individuality, Moses and 
Elijah were the same persons then that they 
were when they lived on the earth. 

In the book of Revelation it is impossible 
for human curiosity to penetrate through its 
thick veil of metaphor to discern any of the 
circumstances, as they may be called, of 
It begins with a picture of seven 
They 


places of 


because 


heaven. 
golden lamp-stands brightly lighted. 
are Christian churehes in 
thick darkness. It ends with a vision of a 
great city built entirely of precious stones 
and with gates of pearl. But this heavenly 
city turns out to be a great society of per- 
fected human persons, because it is the 
Church and also the Bride of the Lamb. 
But in that chapter of I. Corinthians, 
which, as we have stated, is chronologically 
one of the earliest parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and which was written after the date 
of the Resurrection at a less interval than 
that which separates us from the first term, 
as President, of Mr. Cleveland, Paul tells 
us more about the future state than we find 
in any other one passage in the Bible. We 
are to have bodies, but they are to be bodies 
which shall be free from flesh and blood for- 
ever. As grown human body 
which is not composed of flesh and blood, 
Paul’s resurrection body must be very differ- 
He, there- 
fore, soon hears one asking how such a thing 
could be. Paul answers by an appeal to the 
greatest mystery in the living world—a seed. 
But he could not have imagined then how 
immeasurably modern science has strength- 
ened the force of that appeal. The complet- 
est of all is one of whom 1,500,000 
such whales could be gathered into the space 
He has then only 


seven 


there is no 


ent from anything we see here. 


whales 


occupied by a pin’s head. 
one cell to his physical being, but that cell 
is a whale and nothing but a whale, and can- 
not possibly grow into a fish any more than 
it can grow into a bird, for whales are mam- 
mals and hence separated by an impassable 


biological gulf from all fishes. Long before 
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it has either flesh or blood, that microscopic 
dot is a whale’s own body sure enough, be- 
cause from it alone are to grow the billions 
of cells of the adult whale’s body, each of 
them fashioned after the specific pattern of 
the first cell. Moreover, in that first cell is 
the indelible hereditary impress of the whale’s 
ancestors back to the first whale. 

Therefore, Paul’s argument, as we at pres- 
ent can state it, is that already a living body 
goes through the most marvellous changes 
without breaking its continuity with the 
body preceding it. That is because there 
is in it a living agency which is never the 
same with the physical materials which it 
moulds, any more than an architect is the 
same with the stones of the building which 
he erects. Those earthly materials are con- 
stantly being changed and cast aside by that 
invisible architect which uses the materials 
as a temporary dress, and no more. There- 
fore, cannot the Almighty, the Source of Life, 
clothe this the real body with the new gar- 
ment of the risen body? He ean, for the seed 
sown in weakness here will develop into the 
new body endowed with power, imperishable 
and glorious like the body of the Lord Man 
from Heaven. 

Instead, therefore, of a Greek hades, peo- 
pled by thin shades and ghosts, our heaven 
will show the dear features and lineaments of 
our departed so vividly that then for the 
first time we will know what life is. Here 
on earth, owing to the easy exhaustion of our 
mortal bodies, we lose one-third of our lives 
in sleep, and many of our waking hours we 
pass but little better than in a dream. But 
there it will be fulness of life for evermore. 
We need not then ask what our surroundings 
will be, for even on this poor earth a place 
is a garden or a desert according to those 
live there. The promised eternal life 
is not to be mere existence, for what is life 
here without society with interchange of life 
with other living, active minds, hearts, and 
wills? We should, therefore, not ask where 
we are to be, but with whom we are to be in 
the world beyond. 

Many Christians are disturbed, if not 
shaken, at the rejection, by eminent men of 
the world, of our divine revelation, and par- 
ticularly by the falling away of so many 
from the faith of their fathers. But both 
these events in the futute were repeatedly 
and explicitly foretold by our Lord and by 
Ilis inspired apostles. They are all due to 


who 
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that deep unceasing antagonism of human 
nature, whose central motive is self and self- 
approval, to that new nature which the Holy 
Spirit alone can give, whose central motive 
is the all-searching principle of self-sacrifice, 
and: of which Christ Himself is the greatest 
example. But again let us turn to historical 
fact. The end of every century since the 
Resurrection has shown more believers in 
Christ than at its beginning. Voltaire boast- 
ed that it took twelve men to found the 
Christian Church, but it needed only one, 
himself, to overturn it. That was at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Now, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, there are at least 
five to one, compared with Voltaire’s time, 
whose faith rests upon the Risen One. 


The store which other religions put upon 
place in their conceptions of the future state 
shows how superficial they all are. In them 
the surroundings of self are more thought of 
than the self which is the centric fact of all. 
For human personality not only includes 
mind, but also feeling, disposition, and will, 
in other words, it is we as we are indeed. 
Personality is itself indestructible. What- 


ever part of the physical body be cut off, 
whether hand or foot, no part of the per- 
sonality goes with it. Modern medical science 


also proves that the brain does not itself 
think, but is only the instrument of the in- 
visible thinker just as the hand is. Person- 
ality is also our certainty of certainties. 
Whatever the case may be with what is out- 
side of us, whether that be reality or only 
appearance, we inwardly are sure that we 
exist. 

This is all in full accord with the state- 
ment, repeated five times for emphasis, when 
man is first spoken of in the Bible, that in 
man we are to see the image and likeness of 
God. When Moses asked God what His name 
is, the answer was, “My Name is—I am!” 
That is also what man can say, I am! and 
never to better purpose than when he is 
thinking deeply about himself, about this 
world, and about the world which is to come, 
for then he can discern in himself these true 
likenesses to his Father. 

1. Man knows that he himself is invisible. 
No one can tell what he thinks or purposes 
within, unless he chooses to reveal himself, 
and, like God, he does not often reveal him- 
self except to those who sympathize with 
him. 
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2. However he may change in his body 
during his years, man remains the same per- 
sonality and never becomes any one else, 
so that he can truly say that he is the same 
yesterday as to-day, and, therefore, he will be 
the same hereafter. 

3. Alone of all beings on earth, man knows 
what law is, and that it is eternal and omni- 
present, ruling not only the material but also 
the intelligent universe. Well, therefore, did 
the old Psalmist exclaim, as he recognized 
the majesty before him of judges in their 
seats, “I said ye are Elohim (God) and every 
one of you sons of the Most High! But if 
they forget this they would die like men’ 
(Ps. LXXXII., 6). There is no 
man, from the highest to the lowest, that 
does not know what the word justice means. 

4. But man also reflects in himself the 
Infinite. He does not know the word enough 
by experience, but insatiably asks for more, 


race of 


whether it 
He is therefore equipped for a bound- 
Could I ever cease wanting 


be possession, power, or attain 
ment. 
less existence. 
to know more? 

5. But man is as true a creator as God 
Himself is, for a creator is one who gives 
origin to things which wouid not otherwise 
exist but for his intelligent purpose and de 
sign. On that the whole earth is 
full of things which man and not God has 
created. And what marvels many of those 
human creations are, showing what a master 
man is of both matter and foree! How little 
does this earth now resemble what it was be 
fore man took it in hand! And all this is 
done while his stay here is so brief. If only 
he had time, time never eut short by death, 
what would he accomplish! 

Such a immeasurable 
Value is a term which cannot be connected 
with anything impersonal. What is the value 
of the great antarctic continent if no one 
can live there? So a universe of matter is 
of no more value than empty space, if it be 
of nothing but matter. Some speak of this 
earth as being such an insignificant speck 
among the starry worlds, that man must 
share in his world’s insignifieance. But as 
those worlds are so largely composed of burn- 
ing hydrogen gas, how much hydrogen gas 
will it take to valuable without a 
sentient being to make use of it? The truth 
is that it is matter which is insignificant 
compared with one imperishable human 
mind. 


account 


being is of worth. 


become 
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But there is a perfectability in man, the 
thought of which deeply stirs the heart. This 
was shown by men in the darkest days of the 
Old Testament when, without a clear rev- 
elation of the Rest beyond, they nevertheless 
faced a cruel death rather than deny God. 

To appreciate poetry we should fully un- 
derstand the poet’s allusions. The XLITL-III. 
psalms (one psalm) was composed by a poor 
Hebrew captive as he driven past Mt. 
Hermon in winter on his way to Babylon. 
Ot the thirty-three which Tiglath 
Pileser says he caused to undergo that terri- 
ble ordeal of captivity, not one survived it. 
Little, but abiding, Judah survived the cap- 
this had witnessed 


Was 
peoples 
psalmist 


tivity, though 


the hideous spectacle of infants’ heads dashed 
by brutal soldiers against the stones lest they 


would encumber the march. The psalmist’s 
earliest journey had been with his parents— 
and not vividly remember such 
early journeys—to go up to the House of the 
Lord, and three times a year since he had 
joined in such pilgrimage to listen to the 
splendid antiphonies of Ps. CXVIIL., vs. 
19-29, from the battlements of the Temple 
and the answers of the approaching multi- 
tude keeping holy day. But now he was like 
the thirsty hart which dreads to approach 
the water-brooks because it well knows that 
No sight in 
nature ever impressed me (the writer) as a 
storm on the slopes near Mt. Hermon when 
from 


black 


who does 


lions are waiting there for it. 


four 
the 
cloud 


waterspouts rose simultaneously 
darkened Mediterranean to the 
which stretched for a hundred miles 
the sea, as it approached the great 
mountain Incessant lightning, with 
thunder which echoed through the valleys, 
caused our horses to tremble under us as 
the mighty phalanx of clouds drew near. 
“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of Thy 
all Thy waves and Thy billows 
have gone over me.” But worst of all, “as 
with a sword in my bones, mine enemies re- 
proach me, while they continually say unto 
me, where is thy god?” Aecording to all 
then accepted standards Jehovah had failed. 
He could not protect His own people from 
the bitterest of calamities, nor even His Tem- 
ple, for the Ark and the golden vessels were 
being carried by the heathen to put in tri- 
umph before the image of their mightier 
Merodach. But as each fresh recollection 
brought its anguish, this man could answer 


over 


range. 


waterspouts ; 
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with that beautiful refrain, “ Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God, 
for I shall yet praise Him who is the health 
of my countenance and my God!” In com- 
parison with Christians in these days of 
light, being disquieted at the ranks of un- 
believers, what was this man’s faith? Prob- 
ably no archangel in heaven was ever sub- 
jected to such a test of loyalty to God as 
Heart preference 
being the deepest test of character, we now 
can understand what faith 
means, and that it will be the special honor 
through eternity of the redeemed children 
of men. 

I am now af old man, and five times have 


was this mourning captive. 


justification by 


I stood at an open grave to see it close over 
the remains of my own beloved. The associa- 


with such experiences are 


too sacred for public mention or reference. 


tions connected 
It is only because I have been asked to write 
some words for the comfort of other bereaved 
ones that I do so now. An open grave is a 
cold and dark place. Vainly have I sought 
in human science or philosophy for a ray of 
light to dispel that darkness. There in our 
desolation and utter helplessness we do not 
ask for doctrine, not even for the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. We long for the pres- 
ence of a mighty Friend. And as such he 
comes with His unmistakable personal voice 
saying, “7 am the Resurrection and the Life. 
Whosoever believeth in Me shall never die.” 
That is also in keeping with what Paul said 
as he approached his last day. I /now—not 
what I believed—but whom T have believed. 
So when stricken ones turn to leave their 
scene of burial let them think of that inspired 
word. ‘For believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so those also that are 
fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him.” What will that Reunion be! Our 
loved ones are given us here for us to learn 
and know in Him name is 
Love. How plainly we are told that we shall 
do so because we shall be then in His like- 
ness. When the beloved Apostle wrote, “ Now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as he is”; he was but 
echoing the words of the old Psalmist, “ As 
for me, I shall be satisfied when I awake in 


Thy likeness.” 


if we 


advance whose 
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HE Louis XIII. style of dress 

of which the extremists of Paris 

are making so much at present, 
is so diametrically opposed to the 
princess and colonial dress forms 
which are actually be- 
ing worn, that even a 
description of them may 
seem premature to the 
woman of conservative 
tastes. Nevertheless, 
models of this sort are 
already being donned in 
our own country and an 
advance glance at the 
style will have its own 
advantages in the near 
future. 

The new dress is made 
with a straight and by 
no means tight waist, 
having one boned dart, 
and a long boned point 
both back and front in 
the centre. It is given 
puffed (every 
imaginable sort of puff 
appears to be permis- 
sible) and a low front 
neck, finished with a 
high back, slightly flar- 
ing collar (sometimes 
as large as a Medici), 
which is ruched within, 
or only on the edges. 
The skirt consists of a 
full overdress, heavily 
embroidered, opening 
from the waist point in 
the front over a plain petticoat. It 
is shirred to the waist and joined un- 
der a cording. Rich, old plain fab- 
rics, such as gros-grain silk, velvet, 
plain or moiré, are used in these gowns 


sleeves 


Hat OF GRAY 
plumes and 


FELT, with emerald 
velvet ribbon 


with an occasional flowered petticoat 
or one embossed in gold thread. 

The hats to accompany these dresses 
are historic and quaint. They are 
small, rather flat-crowned, and have 

brims of ruched or 
puffed velvet, with rib 
bon velvet loops hang 
ing over the back from 
the side. 
one side there is a bow 
of ribbon, and at the 
left of the front, a big 
feather points 
upward and 


Usually at 


ragged 

slantingly 

outward. 
To be 


characteristic a 


thoroughly 
cape 
these 
proper 


must 
dresses. The 
form is a round, thirty- 


accompany 


inch cape of velvet, fin- 
ished at the neck with 
a cord, which continues 
beyond the neck at each 
side, hanging free for 
a yard or more. The 
finished with 
heavy tassels. 


ends are 


Apropos of capes and 
cloaks, the new collég- 
ienne cloak, of which 
an illustration appeared 
in the last issue, should 
please many. It is a 
long, full, graceful gar- 
ment with banded or 
plain sleeves, made usu- 
ally in the finer satin 


cloths; but very handsome models of 
this cloak just shown me are in an- 
old-violet, and in 


tique yellow, in 
olive and other unfamiliar greens. 
The tendency toward queer greens 
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is more marked than seemed possible 
a month or two ago. The queerest 
of all the many novel shades is that 
which Parisians are calling purée de 
pois (pea soup); and while I cannot 
say I regard it as pretty in all fab- 
ries, yet it is undeniably artistic in 
the 
used 


satin weaves, and especially in 
satin-finished cloths which are 
for.long draped evening cloaks. This, 
and a certain mustard shade, often 
used to line the soup green, make an 
excellent combination. 

I wish as much might be said for 
many of the dress combinations, in 
which I have seen a brilliant ruby 
crépe de Chine used as a piping for a 
bengaline; and a_ cherry 
chiffon introduced as waist trimming 
on a violet liberty silk gown. A real- 
ly erude purple is also much used, 


rose Woot | 


and while undeniably novel it is equal- 
ly harsh for the majority. Veils, 
purses, belts, kid gloves, and women’s 
hosiery, also men’s socks, are being 
worn in this color. 

An idea which is ruinous to the or- 
dinary figure is to bind the bust of a 
light-colored dress with a_ straight 
four-inch band of some. striking- 
ly contrasting satin or velvet. Black, 
emerald, sapphire, and purple are the 
colors used principally in the carry- 
ing out of this fad. One such dress 
shown by an exclusive importer is of 
a delicate peach satin, with a bust- 
band of black satin. Above this is 
another and broader band of silver 
lace, overlapping a tucker of the palest 
putty-colored chiffon. The hat to ac- 
company this costume is of shaggy 
beaver of the same putty shade. Its 
only trimming consists of two big 
black ospreys which spread in a high 
cirele above the crown. 

An idea of the proportions to which 
restaurant and theatre hats now 
pire was conveyed through the illus- 
appearing in the October 
What is even more striking 


as- 


trations 
3AZAR. 
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SMART MORNING HAT, white felt; velvet roses 


and black velvet ribbon 


is the number of odd turbans hav- 
ing flat wide brims which suddenly 
have been exhibited by all the smart 
milliners. Nothing in the first mod- 
imported even suggested these 
that have appeared later, and yet few 
hats of late years have been so smart. 
They come in felt and in polished and 
hairy beaver; but the best examples 
are matters of complex sewing; mass- 
es of tight cordings, of fine shirrings, 
of interlacing, inch-wide braids of 
silk and chenille. Or their 
round crowns are stretched 
moiré or velvet or with 
dull silk plaid. Poplin and ribbed 
silks of all sorts are also used for the 
crown coverings, but as a rule the 
brims, whether evenly turned up all 
round, or sharply turned at one side 
only, are of smoothly fitted velvet. All 
these fabric hats are costly—it could 
not be otherwise with such quanti- 
ties of handwork, but it must be add- 
ed that they are also highly becoming 
to the average face, especially with 
a low full coiffure. 

In the plain hats, shaggy 
and turbans wound with shaggy bea- 
ver cloth are perhaps the most popular 
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some queer 
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momentarily. Own opinion is 
that beaver cloth is never satisfactory 
for women’s head-wear, though pretty 
in some instances for-children’s hoods 
and coats. When wound about the 
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Lone coat of matched mink in straight and 
diagonal lines, with white-fox trimmings. 
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variety of Toreador turban this cloth 
mars its shape. 

A smart little ready-to-wear Torea- 
dor which is sure to be offered popu- 
larly is covered with 
faille, and a folded trimming of the 
same silk is flatly wound around the 
brim. At the side are two large silk 
pompons, which usually match the 
hat. A smart this hat 
has also been shown me in similarly 
folded which 
accompany a cravenet 
dress, and it seemed to me to be the 
trimmest millinery I had 
for such practical wear. 

Apropos of practical garments, some 
smart blouses for morning wear, which 
are made entirely of ribbon, are being 
offered by exclusive houses. The width 
is perhaps five inches, and the pattern 
is of stripes of mahogany, or blue, 
with a Paisley design scrolled hazily 
over it, alternating with 


coarse-ribbed 


variation of 


cravenet, was made to 


rainy - day 


ever seen 


somewhat narrower stripe of bronze. 


The fagotted 


together, but in other cases the ribbon 


widths are sometimes 
is laid in pleats, so as to result in an 
individual distribution of the stripes. 
Also, two waists have been shown me 
in which a piping of black satin was 
added to the and 
stripe. 

The rouleau, or rolled band, formed 


bronze mahogany 


into loops, heading a flounce, or serv- 
ing as “blind” buttonholes, is being 
applied to all sorts of materials and 
colors. It is always a favorite form 
for mourning trimmings, but in the 
present season it is seen upon ecrépe 
de Chine evening frocks, upon satin, 
cashmere, and even the more fragile 
louisines and liberty silks, as frequent- 
ly as upon coats and wraps. 

Many of the evening 
dark—the night shades and the pea 
cock greens and blues being favorite 
colors. These are worn under pale 
tinted capes and cloaks or pure white 
ones. This is in keeping with the 


dresses are 


another 
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general tendency to combine the seem- 
ingly incongruous in dress. It is now 
almost the usual thing to see a gown 
of net and eolienne or tulle or other 
transparent fabric worn under a heavy 
fur wrap. 

Old-rose is reappearing this year. 
At present, with a few exceptions, it 
seems to be confined to waist garniture 
or hat trimming or, at most, to a net 
or chiffon overdress, but little choux 
or bows of this tone in satin or velvet 
are frequently set upon darker or 
lighter toned fabrics. 

Nearly all the first shoulder wraps 
are short and shapeless. Those for 
wear with the evening dress, say at 
the opera or dance, are of soft satin, 
softly wadded, and appear to be almost 
straight bands, caught together in the 
centre of the back under a long tassel 
or two. At most, such wraps reach to 
the hips. Many of these, which some 
are calling “shawl” wraps, are in old- 
rose, and some are heavily fringed. 
Lace shawls, too, are coming in, and 
some long ones, reaching to within 
twelve inches of the foot of the dress, 
are being shown as accompaniments to 
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dancing and opera frocks. These are 
also serving as theatre wraps over 
the décolleté dresses, and are worn 
with huge hats. A theatre hat just 
shown me, which was to be worn with 
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an old-rose shawl wrap in satin, was 
of white shaggy beaver. The left side 
was rolled high and crushed against 
the crown, and at the right side of the 
crown was a bunch of loops of old-rose 
velvet. 
A very clever critic of fashions de- 
scribes the “ fishwife” tunie dress, 
which certain extremists are favoring, 
as sometimes graceful’ and generally 
otherwise, which means not wise at 
all for the woman of refined taste. Street suit of tucked cashmere, with knife 
[The reason is that these dresses are pleatings of net on the skirt flounces 
draped so tightly as to make walking 
impossible and bending disgraceful; body and to deform it quite as much 
in fact, to limit the freedom of the as do the shoes of Chinese women. 
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HE colors that appear to be most 
favored for the season’s formal 
indoor dresses for women are 
all unusually subtle and consequently 
difficult to describe. There is an egg- 
plant for instance, which is 
neither purple nor rosewood, but a 
blending of both. Crépes and chiffon 
cloths in this tone are lovely. Then 
there are several new blues, which are 
variations of what dyers describe as 
night-sky blues. These resemblt the 
Henner backgrounds. There are oth- 
er blues that have a lurking 
thing of red in them, and violets with 
green in the folds. 
These, are beautiful, and the ex- 
clusive indoor models are almost 
wholly made up in such tones. 
Opaline satin is the latest 
and up to the present is reserved for the 
sheath of an indoor frock. It comes 
m shades from white to night-sky 
blue, and, while made on the same 
principle as the shot taffeta, is much 
softer and richer. This new winter 
fabric and the new colors are used 


tone, 


some- 


suggestions of 


too, 


weave, 
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this way: Over an opaline satin sheath, 
say in the shade of blue above described, 
a pale pink chiffon is draped in the 
form of a Moyenage slip, 
“ fishwife.” Gray net is draped over a 
pearl tone, or over coral; or a 
chiffon will be draped over a change- 
able silk which 
throat 


tunic, or 
gray 


is being described as 


“ pigeon’s green,” because of 


the iridescence of the material, which 
is particularly effective in the fold. 
The laveuse, or washwoman, over 


skirt is much used with indoor crépe 
dresses for wear, also for 
sashmere gowns and those of chiffon 
cloth. But there are indica 
tions besides its unsuitability for the 
average figure, that overdresses 
are a mere passing What 


afternoon 
many 


such 


fancy. will 


prove much more lasting are the odd 
hand-made trimmings such as _ shir- 


rings and cordings and fancy 
and short tabs. These, also occasional 
knife-pleated net ruffles, are 
sented upon practically 
model of the last month. 

Shirred headings for flounces, 


narrow 


repre- 


every indoor 
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bands of shirrings over cord are es- 

pecially effective on voile and mar- 

quisette dresses. They are made in 

self-material, and are set on either in 
R straight lines, or the cord serves as a 
draw-string by which the work is 
drawn into bow-knot, torpedo, or al- 
mond shapes. Such bands are seen 
on numbers of Moyenage or similar 
flounced gowns. 
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YOUNG GIRL'S HOUSE DRESS of green cashmere; 
Waist of green fish-net attached to the skirt 
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GOWN OF GRAY CHIFFON CLOTH over white sat 
Milan lace band, sleeves, and waist trimming 


The faney for setting knife pleat- 
ings of tulle or net upon the edge of 
inch-wide tucks is inereasingly in- 
dulged in. The pleats are attached 


under the tucks after the fashion of 


those you will see in the illustration 
on page 1103. The little finished tabs 
of silk are freely used on colonial 
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waists, and occasionally around a full 
skirt. They sometimes extend beyond 
a ladder of tiny silk bands, stitched, 
like the tabs, along the edge, and 
spotted with tiny cut-steel, gilt, or 
jet buttons. 


GOWN of spotted n¢ 
veil a square of tulle 


BRIDAI 


heavy lace; Bridal wreath 


t over satin charmeusé 


t 


There is the widest latitude in the 
waist trimming of the moment. The 
pretty brassiére is being varied; bands 
of shirring or piping, fichu shapes, and 
short boleros that are as yet little more 
than shaped bands are all seen, com 

bined with single or dou 

ble or treble putted sleeves 

that clasp the arm easily 

and reach well over th 
hand. 

The most novel features 
are the little silk « ASAQUINS 
or jackets, of plain or em 
taffeta. These 


sometimes match the dres 


broidered 


with which they are worn, 
but occasionally 
with it. They fit the 


easily to the waist line all 


contrast 


form 


round, except at the cen 
of the back, where thx 
centre back 
some 


tre 
two portions 
descend or 
eight 


smart 


seven 
form 


tails. 


inches and 

little 
are a natural evolu- 
of the long-waisted 
dresses that are the 
est of the late designs 

The | first 
come under my eve was ot 
khaki taffeta, 
tabbed, and was wi 
a khaki 
dress. It was worn with 
a full lisse shell jabot and 
knife-pleated wrist ruffles. 


coat 
They 
tion 


new- 
casaquin to 


much — be 
rm over 


erépe afternoon 


long fringed coat tails and coat for: 
range blossoms 












































ONSIDERING 


piece dress is 


that the one- 
still the really 

popular one, it is a little aston- 
ishing that the belt in one form or 
another be one of its 
most impottant accessories; but it 
must be understood that the belt, like 
the sash, is a movable thing and may 
be set anywhere between the bust and 
There is a fancy for giving 
a ceinture of silk, velvet, or satin to 
the and Moyenage dresses. 
It is placed either around the bust 
or just below the hips and is usually 


continues to 


the knee. 


princess 


made in contrasting material, but es- 
pecially in contrasting color. For in- 
stancea, upon a cashmere you 
will see a fitted crush or short sash 
belt of emerald velvet or satin. Again, 
bishop’s purple will be added in this 
way to a nun’s gray; or upon a pale 
khaki chiffon a rich sapphire or em- 
erald belt will be placed. An occa- 
sional silk elastic belt shaped some- 
what like a corselet is being seen over 
a tight Moyenage dress. It has a 
jersey snugness (suggests the jersey, 
in fact), and is studded with black 
cabochons, or with jet, gilt, or silver. 


beige 
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The smartest accessories for the 
severely tailored cloth or silk dress 
are the green, purple, or bronze leath- 
er belts with leather-covered buckles 
and pointed leather ends projecting 
the buckle. Some of these, 
like the elastie girdles, are studded 


beyond 


with metal or carved jet nail-heads. 
The Roman gilt finish appears to be 
a shade newer than the brightly bur- 
nished sort. Matching hand-bags or 
purses are carried with belts, 
which usually offer a contrast to the 
gown with which they are worn. 


such 


The popularity of such leathers per- 
haps for the numbers of 
strangely tinted gloves. Purple and 
the rosewood shades, also an increas- 
ing number of green kid gloves, are 
being seen; but it is a foregone con- 
clusion that only those who like the 
conspicuous will wear them. The con- 
servative will wear, in preference, the 
khaki shades, the grays, chamois, and 
beige kids. Glacé and suéde are about 
equally worn. The two-button sort 
in kid and the one-clasp deer-skin 
glove are preferred for street wear. 
For the evening all the usual pale 


accounts 











GROUP OF MOURNING MI FFS, COLLARETTES, AND SCARFS 


The use of the rolled crepe band to define lines 


f shirring in coarse net is shown in the first two muffs; the third is of crepe with knife pleats of net. 
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Jabots of late importation are very long and 


include 





tints will be 
worn, and a 
white or ivory 
glove will be 
the stand-by, 
suitable for 
any light eve- 
ning costume. 
There are two. ex- 
tremes dress 
collars. 
clasp the 
ears, or are 
low. Some are cut out 
in the front and filled in 
there with a net or series of 
straps. The same idea is also car- 
ried out in ruchings, and the ruch« 





shown in 
They either 
neck to the 
extremely 


narrow 


in several instances is cut out across 
the front. as if to accommodate the 
chin. This be comfortable for 
the person having a double chin, but 
few who have not will care to suggest 


may 


the presence of one by adopting a ruche of this 


sort. 


In the cutting away of the collar itself no such 
It is rather a develop- 


suggestion is presented. 


numbers 


lawns with color for ordinary usage. 
stock collar, round, and of plain white crépe with 
two self-bands. 





of black and white, or mauve 


and white, combinations without in the least sug- 
gesting mourning; but in 
pleat is increasingly chosen in place of the length- 
wise frill. 
half-mourning jabot, which is repeated in fine 


both shell 


kinds the 
Here is a deseription of an elaborate 
There is a 


The jabot has a plain, spoon 

shaped undershield of black crinkled 

crépe with bound edges of the same. 

Over this is a pleat of 

white crépe with half-inch self-bind 

ing. The shield and shell are fastened 

to the stock under a smart little bow 
of white crépe. 

It is not easy to define 

the coiffure of to-day, for 

that 

really no one form which 


single shell 


the reason there is 
fashionable women are re 
peating. For the full 
evening dress which is a 
distinet effort 
at the moment 
to reproduce a 
“period ” cos- 
tume, the coif- 
fure must, to 
be harmonious, 
revert entirely 








ment of the Louis XITI. dress neck where the front 
is finished at the collar seam line, or even lower, 
and the back is given a small Medici (standing) 


collar. 


With dress necks of this variety long sin- 


gle or double strings of big, roughly cut topazes, 


jet, amethyst, or fancy wood are worn. 
hang quite to the waist line and are decidedly 


smart and effective. 
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5 : 
to a picturesque style. The classic band of soft 5 
ribbon which is called Greek, but is really a first Aa 
i Empire adaptation, pleases, generally, because it if 

H may be infinitely varied; but the colonial coiffure Y 
ol | (the contour, but not the powder to the present), eh lo 
& is affected by many of the smart débutantes and is ts 
it particularly pretty with a long side curl depending 4 , 

Se. perhaps for six inches, and a single rose, or bunch 6. 
ay of rosebuds, for its sole ornament. Parted sh 
ee coiffures are more and more used, but the . ru | 
aS hair is waved and so softly drawn back Llc? sly 

J that it suggests a small pompadour or other ws 
(3 support. able puff is a © | 
© Some of the younger set are adopting soft roll with § 
i the wide coronet of braided hair, which a eurl end, 7 ; 

surrounds the head as shown in the fourth similar to 
ae figure in the group on page 1108. The those shown aa 
+4 wide, soft, classic band, to in the centre CP : 
re which allusion has been made, figure on this os 
Oi! is shown in the third figure page. eS 
ae of the same group, but this is An odd coif- $4 

as much diversified. A varia- fure is now #; 
re tion of this idea, but which and then seen which will al 
ba shows the use of a suit the individual face. *~ %% 
hg ribbon band in lieu It repeats the Eugénie hair ry 
yy of a hair ecoronet, is i arrangement of the sixties. b 
ipa illustrated in the up You will be able to picture # 
tay permost head it by combining the parted & 
ro: in the group and waved front of the last be 
it on this page. head shown here, with a S 
e Quantities of back arrangement similar ba 
ee puffs are used, to that in the centre of this page, but 'o.) 
a but none are to which is added two long curls, at- ay 
ei tight or stiff. tached in the centre of the back, and 5) 

# The fashion- just above the nape of the neck. Across r 
| the top of the head, toward the front, ! 

‘ six puffs with ends pointing forward and 
‘or backward are arranged. These join the (as : 
4 back hair at the sides. The effect, en- ~~ : 
he tirely without ornament, is quaint and attractive iy 
Xi when framing the right face. The effect may be Va 
¥ pictured by imagining such puffs arranged across f : 

a coiffure similar to the last shown on this page. In o' 
the majority of cases such hair arrangements neces 





sitate quantities of false hair, apropos of which I 
have just heard a fashionable girl boast that she 
wears forty-seven dollars’ worth of false puffs. She 
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GROUP OF COIFFURI is, also, as she does not always remember to add 
Soaiken sad aw dae when she is boasting, under a specialist’s care, a vic- 
evening and the mirres . 
tor hood tim to headache. Se 
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HE accepted forms for kinder- 
garten and recreation dress con- 
tinue to be the one-piece slip 
or princess dress for little girls, and 
knee trousers and reefers for the small 
In little girls’ cloaks the lines 
medium 
either a 


man 


boy. 
are all long, the sleeves of 
fulness, and the 
heavy smooth cloth or something that 
imitates a fur. I have seen a smart 
curacoa cloth coat in 
which, made for a girl of eight and 
aecompanied by a round hood of the 
same, was exceedingly pretty. The 
fancy is all for a complete costume in 
one color, as, for instance, all 
brown, all white, cream, gray, khaki, 
etc. Usually leggings, or stockings 
and shoes, also muff and tippet, where 
these are worn, and a hood or bonnet, 
are all developed in the same shade. 

The small girl’s muff is shaped like 
her mother’s, but is proportionate to 
her size. Her bonnet i 
the prettiest in many years. 
sive merchants are 


materials 


cream white 


seal 


this season is 
Exelu- 


offering nothing 


but bonnets for the girl of eight or 
under, and | 
that 
They are in soft 


have never before seen 
so many appropriate to 
childhood. Duteh 
shapes, made on frames and _ shirred 
like diminutive motor or Shaker bon- 
nets; or these appear in a 
velvet-tinished felt in light tones that 


were 


shapes 


are highly effective for the baby face. 
When I say “ velvet-tinished” felt | 
do not mean finished with a nap, but 
rather with a soft, almost kid effect 
that heavier cloths of 
which smart dress coats are made for 


matches the 


little women of this age. 

These felts are in pale blue, pale 
tan, in gray, and in Those 
in bonnet shapes are trimmed, gen- 


cream. 


erally, with rosettes of velvet or satin 
ribbon placed just over the 
Again, liberty silk figures in 
rosettes and as a broad tie for 
This silk, shirred 


ears. 
many 
such 
bonnets of this sort. 
over fine or coarse cords and stretched 
over the bonnet frames, after the man 
ner of making the Shaker article, in 
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THE FIRST FIGURE of this group shows the quai 
cloth; figures two and three give attractive “ slip 
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wear with a heavy cloth coat; the 
former with furs or cloths that imi 
tate them. In all instances the leg- 
gings must match the cloak. The 
socks for small girls and boys are now 
given plaid and faney tops, and | 
have seen a display of odd, knitted 
stockings in white cotton with a lace 
stitch for party wear, which suggested 
pictures of colonial days, in which 
mothers made these little articles. 
Among the costlier coats for small 
boys one sees many that are leather 
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trimmed. One smart suit just shown 
is of soft finished khaki leather. The 
suit consists of a long reefer, a full- 
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vIT with equestrian trousers and 
at of dark blue y 


fact, is the favorite material for all 


ee 
re 


similar head coverings, and also for 
the closely shirred Dutch hoods, which 
still younger girls wear. The inside 
of the Shaker brim is shirred like 
the outside, but is usually of mousse- 


e 
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line de soie, or some transparent fab- 
ric matching the outer material in 
color. For every-day wear the felt 
bonnet . is occasionally given a_ slit 
brim, through which the ribbon ap- 
pears and disappears across the front, 
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reappearing as strings. 

The smartest idea in children’s 
street gloves is the dog-skin, made 
exactly like a man’s glove and closed crowned, banded cap, and long leg 
with one clasp, or a gauntlet kid glove gings that are carried up over the 
in brown or tan. Both styles are’ thighs, entirely concealing the eques 


an 
hi, 


fashionable and either is pretty. The trian trousers such as are illustrated 
last is perhaps more appropriate for on this page 
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able thing in this issue to pursue 
a little farther the subject spoken 
of last month—namely, the possibil- 
ity of self-help in these days of ex- 


| has seemed to me to be a desir- 


travagance in dress. This is the 
month of all others in which “ com- 


pany dresses” must be prepared, for 
even the simplest social life calls for 
gowns suitable for the theatre, or for 
the little home parties or dinners dur- 
ing the winter. It is to these 
wants that the Bazar has grouped here 
several drawings which, useful in 
themselves, are likely further to prove 
valuable 
mies they may suggest to the inge- 
nious woman of taste who at this mo- 
ment is scanning the future needs. 
The first in importance of these il- 
lustrations is that of the 
princess dress, which you will see illus- 


meet 


because of the other econo- 


foundation 


trated in the centre of the upper panel 
1114. 


on page Let us suppose such a 





garment made up in silk, or satin, 
with no trimming, but with perfectly 
finished hem, neck, fastenings, and 
armholes. It will be, of course, in a 
material and color which will be suffi- 
ciently neutral or inconspicuous not 
to tire the wearer, or label her to her 
friends. As color really affects one’s 
sense of comfort vastly, whatever tone 


is chosen—black, white, gray, pale 
‘ ° 
blue, green, amber, or pink—that 


shade should be selected in which the 
future wearer feels best dressed. 
With a well-made foundation dress 
of this sort, several fashionable dress- 
tops may be provided that are adjust- 
able, requiring only a stitch at the 
armhole to secure them in place, by 
which one dress may serve many pur- 


poses without in the least suggesting 
to any but 
secantiness of wardrobe. 

Among the articles that will trans- 
form it most completely are the long 


the positively prying a 








waist garniture 


THREE ADJUSTABLE 
: massed with gold 


ind spangled net; and (3) one 





including (1) a crepe-embroidered form; (2) 
soutache and edged with black satin 


me of black jetted 
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ECONOMICAL 


FASHIONS 








INDOOR SELF-TRIMMED CASHMERE DRESS for 


chool-girl of fifteen to eighteen years 


lace coats and the net “ scapular ” with 
These 
may be in black, in white, or in col- 
or. 


a border of embroidery or jet. 


Sut, not every one would feel that 
coat is That is 
true; but many persons with modest 
purses may happen to have them, nev- 
ertheless, by gift or because they have 
had them for a long time without em- 
ploying them heretofore. The net or 
chiffon scapular drapery, however, is 


a lace economical. 








actually inexpensive. If made at 
home, tive dollars would cover the cost 
of a really graceful one. In these, 
green, black, ruby, or any of the rich 
or pale shades may be worn over light 
or dark princess dresses. I have seen 
a beautiful “seapular” in black 
made over a cotton tulle, with a home 
spangled and embroidered — border, 
which cost slightly less than five dol- 
lars. 

With one princess foundation gown, 


net, 


weather-proof serg« 
mbining the latest feature 








La. 
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(,ROUP OF TWO PRINCESS UNDER 


which, made at home, could be 
duced in pleasing silk for twelve dol- 
lars, lining included. With two bras- 


one of these and a seapular 


pro- 


sieres, or 


or other drapery; or with two founda- 


made, each with a view to being 


tions, 





LIPS and a plain 
dress neck is fi 


nishe 


foundation prince 
d with a piping, the 


worn with the same adjustable gar- 


nitures, an effect 


wardrobe 


may be 


really varied 


Take a 


of a 
gained. 


princess slip as shown, in black. It 


may be worn with 


and an inside tuck 








THREE 
of silk or cashmere. On these 


SIMPLE but smart brassiere waist tops, any of which may be set ov¢ 
ntrasting or selftoned trimmings are equally 








a black lace be rtha 
r of tulle or chiffon 
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and sleeves of the same. Or a 

















jetted net brassiére may be worn 

over it, with tulle sleeves and 
A tucker, according to the time in 
which it is most to be worn 
Again, suppose such a gown 
| in white; with two brassiéres in 
| | which several delicate shades 
are mingled in embroidery sev- 
| eral seemingly different gowns 
| may be made of the one. 


Five suggestions are given 





PLT Ee 


AU yma 
; J... Ban nn, 


A DISTINGUISHED but simple f 1 I f | 
cashmere, with darned net and lace yoke | | 


here for desirable, fashionable, and, at the || 
same time, inexpensive waist garnitures. The | | | 
first three, pictured on page 1112, show form: 

of ready-to-put-on trimmings that may be 








purchased in good shops and even in popular ‘ale 





ones here and there at from five to ten dol 


lars; or any may be simplified and made at . 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL DRESS of gray or dull . : 
e serge, with satin tie and belt home. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short, none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. ; 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, 
written on a separate sheet of paper and signed. 
Contributions should be 
Department, 


each must be Receipts or 
addressed 


care of 


medical suggestions are not desired. 
to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the accept- 
ance of their contrihutions—if possible within a month of the date of their 
receipt. After one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 











Training the Child 

I wave had a large and varied experience 
in dealing with children, both as a teacher 
and as a mother. Two rules which I have fol- 
lowed closely have been of inestimable value 
to me. The first, 
by an old gentleman who had been a teacher 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
was this: “ Be very careful what command 


some advice given to me 


you give, but be sure if you give one that 


your words dlways obeyed. Be gentle 
but firm.” 

Secondly, this motto has always been my 
guide. “Let the punishment fif the crime.” 
A punishment a child realizes that he de- 
serves and feels as a direct consequence of 
actions is effectual than 
one he feels is an injustice to him. Vice 
versa, the same system should be carried out 
in regard to rewards for good conduct. If he 
is angry let him stay by himself until he is 
in a proper state of mind to associate with 
other people. If his behavior away from 
not been satisfactory, debar him 
from going anywhere “until he is sure that 
he can be a little gentleman of whom his 
mother may be proud. On the other hand, 
if his manners are pleasing allow him some 


are 


his always more 


home has 


“ 


special privilege, “ because you were so proud 


of him the last 
ete. 

A child thus dealt with comes to appreciate 
the fairness of those who control him and 


realizes that he himself is responsible for the 


time he accompanied you,” 


privileges granted or denied him. 
TERRYVILLE, CoNNECTICUT. M. B. C. 
Food in Covered Tins 
I FIND it a great convenience to keep all 
foodstuffs possible in covered tins. 
The two-pound coffee-cans are a 
ient size for many things. I put the receipt 
for cooking each kind in the top of the tin; 
such as rice, shelled beans, tapioca, corn 
meal, and graham flour, writing directions 
plainly in regard to the quantity of water, 
whether hot or cold, the time for cooking, 
ete. (This saves time in looking up receipts 
and experimenting with those seldom used.) 
The daughter who is inclined to help, or 
the “new servant,” will be able to make corn 
cake and graham gems “like mother’s,’ if 
she will read these carefully and follow them. 
Norway, Marne. A. B. 


conven- 


The Simple Safety-Pin 
I am delighted with a little time-saving 
discovery I made the other day. A good- 














THE 


sized silk cord came out of the shirring at 
the top of my hand-bag. The eyes of my 
tape needles and ribbon-runners were too 
small or too flat for the cord. I tried a hair- 
pin, but the point caught in the casing. Fi- 
nally | put the end of the cord on the point 
of a safety-pin, clasped the pin, and did the 
aggravating task in a minute, I have since 
found that safety-pins for all work of the 
kind are quicker and more satisfactory than 
tape needles. KE. E. S. 
Rocuester, New York. 


Teaching Children Banking 

I believe it is most important for children 
to learn early how to manage what money 
they have to spend and also the principles 
of banking. So when my children were old 
enough to have an allowance, beginning when 
they had only one dollar a month for their 
little pleasures, their father gave each one 
a little blank book, carefully arranged with 
a debit and a credit side. In this book he 
entered on the credit side the first of each 
month the allowance for that month. When 
the child wanted any money to spend he 
asked his father for what he wanted, which 
was given to him and entered on the debit 
On any money that was left on deposit 
interest was figured at six per cent., and as 
soon as the child was old enough he was made 
to understand that leaving the money un- 
spent meant gain to him. 

Once in three months the book bal- 
anced and the whole thing carefully ex- 
plained to him. As the children grew older 
the allowance was increased and the 
plan carried out. It is surprising how much 
it has helped them to understand something 
about the use of money and that it must not 
all be spent the moment you get it. They 
have learned to plan ahead for anything they 
want very much, and have usually come out 
at the end of the year with a small balance 
to their credit. S. D. L. 

New York Crry. 


side. 


was 


same 


How I Kept a Good Servant 

Arrer many and various struggles both to 
get and to keep a girl for general housework, 
I have hit upon a plan which has been suc- 
cessful in my ease, and will, I think, work 
with a majority of servants. 

In my town (as in many other places) it 
is always a difficult task to find a general- 
housework girl who is at all satisfactory; and 
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if you do succeed in your quest, some one else 
is sure to try before long to get her away 
from you, the bait generally being a little 
higher wages. So when I secured a neat 
and pleasant German girl, who proved some- 
thing of a “treasure,” I immediately began 
to rack my brains to find a way to keep her; 
and here is my successful plan: 

At Christmas-time I told her that I 
pleased with her work and wanted to keep 
her with me, and that if she still with 
me three years from that Christmas I would 
give her a present of fifty dollars. The idea 
of that onee made 
a great impression on her, and she not only 


was 


was 


amount of money all at 
said that she certainly would stay, but made 
every effort to please me. 

She has now been with me more than two 
years and is still satisfactory. Several times 
she has mentioned the fact that 
to earn that fifty dollars, and I believe she 
will do it. When that up, and | 
have given her the promised reward, I shall 
little and renew the offer 
three years. I] 


she intends 
time is 
raise her wages a 


for the next 
mend this scheme to any housekeeper who 


strongly recom- 
has been struggling with the usual troubles 
of the everlasting 

Povucukeepsiz, New York. 


“ 


que stion.” 


E. M. W. 


servant 


The Care of Mourning Veils 

I wou.p like to tell those women who wear 
mourning how to keep their veils in good 
condition without sending to the cleaner. 

I sponge large and small veils of nun’s 
veiling with warm water, white soap, and a 
pinch of borax. If the veils shine I 
very little aleohol and two or three drops of 
vinegar instead of the borax. For sponging 
all-black things I use a piece of black woollen 
cloth. A piece of a black merino stocking 
is excellent for the purpose. After sponging 


on both sides I lay a moderately thick wrap- 


use a 


ping-paper over the veils, and press with a 
warm iron. If the veils are not 
over the face, and look a little rusty, I use 
a piece of light-weight black cambric in- 
stead of paper. 

Veils of Brussels net are freshened by the 
same treatment. When dry either fold loose 
ly or roll around a pasteboard tube. If 
draped on hats or bonnets veils can often be 
pressed in this way without removing. In 
order to keep such hats and bonnets pre- 
sentable, especially those with long veils, one 


the tall 


to be worn 


should have one of used by 


pegs 
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the closet shelf. If 
the little 
shaped like lamp-shades may he 
ten cents. Milliners them with 
eral wrappings of tissue-paper. Placed in 
the hat-box, they keep the contents raised so 
One of the little 
was wound with 
a tiny bunch of 


milliners 


to’ 


on 
into 


necessary 
frames 
for 


put boxes, wire 
bought 


eover sev- 


that there is no pressure. 
frames seen at Christmas 
lavender satin ribbon, with 
violets fastened to the top. It made a charm- 
ing and acc ptable little gift for the box of 
the dress hat. F. S. 


WorRcester, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Keeping the Hands Clean 

I wave tried a plan for keeping my hands 
clean this year with great success, and should 
like to share it with your readers. 

When that both the 
hands and vegetable are perfectly dry, and 
after the well with a 
rough towel before washing them. Wash as 
usual, and there is no discoloration whatever. 


pr eling potatoes see 


peeling rub fingers 


The plan of rubbing dry before washing 
works well with strawberries and cherries 
also. M. M. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
To Wash Quilts 
A somtep quilt can be washed perfectly 


clean without any rubbing, wringing, or hard 
work by the following plan: Fill your wash- 
boiler nearly full of cold water, dissolve some 
good soap and stir in, then put in the quilt, 
and make your fire. 

When it comes to the boil, keep it well 
punched down, and boil for a half-hour or 
more. Then lift it out into an empty tub, 
dip out all the soiled suds, and again fill 
the boiler with cold water and soap, drain 
the quilt, put it back in the boiler, and boil 
another half-hour. Then take out and 
rinse through four waters, and hang on the 
line without wringing. It will be perfectly 
clean and sweet. S. E. B. 

FREEMAN, ARKANSAS. 


for 


A Telephone Note-Book 

“First Aid in Letter-Writing,.” by J. P., 
of New Lexington, Ohio, in the July issue, 
is so good that I am impelled to tell of one 
of my first aids. 

Every one with a telephone in her home 
keeps a pad of paper and pencil near by to 
received over 


take down notes, addresses, ete., 


the *phone. I made use of my pad for giv- 
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ing such notes. How often we are called 
to the telephone and talk a few minutes, all 
feeling 
want to 


the while having a vague, disturbed 
that there is something else we 
or ask about, yet hang up the receiver with 
out having recalled it! The instant I think 
of something to be said to a person over thx 
telephone I go immediately to the pad and 
jot down the name or initials of the person 


Say 


and what it is I wish to speak of—one or 
two words is a sufficient reminder. Then 
my memory cannot fail me and other con 


versation cannot drive it from my mind. 

At the same time that I am listening to 
what the person at the other end is saying 
I am quickly glancing down the list to see 
whether his or her name is on it, and if so, 
what it is I “thought of yesterday and want 
ed especially to remember to speak of.” 

New York Ciry. mE & &, 


Our Substitutes for Wheat Flour 

Tue rising price of flour does not troubl 
because substitute other for 
this one. Our forefathers lived healthy lives, 
and often, for months together, had no grain 
but meal to use on their tables. 

We use meal in gems, johnny-cakes, hasty 
pudding; the last both hot and 
sidered very palatable fried in slices, when 


cold. We 


we grains 


us, 


used CoOotTi- 
also use rye and buckwheat, and 
make much graham bread. It’s unprofitable 
to be dependent on wheat flour. When it is 
very high we balance accounts by using even 


less than usual, eschewing much pie and 
eake, and finding very nice substitutes in 


graham puddings, and when necessary going 
entirely without. We are not half as de- 
pendent on any one kind of food as we 
think we are. I have found that life goes 
on just as cheerfully and with much less 
cost when we simply omit a food which has, 
because of its price, become a luxury 
30STON, MASSACHUSETTS. M. E. G. 


What To Do With Old Shirtwaists. 

I HAVE evolved two uses for old shirtwaists 
and worn lingerie blouses before they have 
reached the stage where they are available 
only for dust-cloths or similar purposes. 

Blouses that are worn only about the neck 
and around the armholes, where they give 
out most quickly, can often be made into 
charming corset covers. Cut out the sleeves 
and décolletez the blouse to the depth of your 


usual corset-covers, Reinforee neck and arm- 




















THE 


holes with fancy tape or the bias binding that 
can be bought by the dozen yards, and trim 
with a bit of lace, tatting, or embroidery. 

If the blouse opens in the back, it is more 
convenient to close it there, with a strip of 
insertion, for instance, or a cluster of tucks 
set in, and to open it down the front, facing 


each side of the opening, to allow of tiny 


buttons and buttonholes. A few minutes’ 
work will thus transform a discarded gar- 
ment into one which still has many moons 


of usefulness. 
As a last resort before the rag stage, old 
be used to slip over cloth, 


silk, or other fancy bodices as they hang in 


shirtwaists can 
your closet, to keep the newer garments from 
with a speck of 
They would be specially useful in this 


being contaminated 
dust. 
capacity at summer hotels or boarding-places, 
frequently the closet 
the expensive hostelries con- 
sists only of a curtain hung from a shelf. 
Old tub skirts can also be used to protect 
in this the skirts of newer and better 
gowns. M. E. 
New York. 


even 


where accommodation 


in even most 


way 


An Effectual Cure 
CHILDREN always imitate what they see and 
hear, bad. It 
a mother to discover that her little boy or girl 


good or is very annoying to 
is using some bad words which he or she has 
heard others use. JI have found a eure for 
this condition which has worked effectively. 
There are four children in the family, the 
oldest a boy of eight. He began using some 
bad words, and his mother heard him. When 
he came home from school she took him to 
his room, undressed him, and put him to bed. 
She told him that she was afraid that he was 
sick he could not stop using such 
bad words when he talked. She would have 
to keep him in bed for a while and give him 
medicine till he was over it. Every hour he 


because 


was given a teaspoonful of boneset tea, which 
let a bitter taste in his mouth but had a 
wholesome effect his As the 
house had recently been under quarantine, 
the other children were glad to ‘stay away 
from the darkened room and brother, for fear 
of catching the same disease. One day pro- 
duced a cure and the effect was very bene- 
ficial to the rest of the children, for none of 
them cared to have the disease or take the 
dreadful medicine. A. M. M. 
Aupurn, New York. 
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Necessary and Unnecessary Work 


Catt the necessary things washing, iron- 
ing, sewing, cooking, cleaning; and the un- 
necessary things reading, walking, all kinds 
of out-of-door exercise. 


Use as many bath towels as possible, and 
so reduce the ironing. Tron the parts of 
sheets that turn over on the covers only. 
Make work-dresses of seersucker and they 
will need no ironing. Wear white brillian- 
tine skirts and wash-silk waists for dress- 
up. The brilliantine will need no ironing 


if it is not wrung out—just shaken and hung 
carefully on the line. The silk 
very little pressing to look well. 

Use a fireless cooker, and time, money, and 
heat in the be saved. 
Have no iron rule that followed 
washing, Monday; Tuesday ; 
Wednesday ; Thursday; 
cleaning, Friday; baking again on Saturday. 
Work easily when it must be done. Wash the 
white skirt Saturday and it will be ready 
for Sunday and can then be worn all week 
for afternoons. 


waists need 


warm weather may 
must be 
1.¢., ironing, 


baking, mending, 


Now for the other things. Get out-of- 
doors instead of working over fine waists 
at the ironing-board. Hunt up your back 


files of the Bazar and take your Lanier out 
in the woods. “speaking voice ” 
by reading the “Symphony” to the birds. 
See how many kinds 
Look for tana- 


Train your 


They will enjoy it. 

of birds you are reading to. 

gers; they are scarce, and you will forget 

for a time that housework exists. R. M. 
Bevorr, Wisconsin. 


The Kitchen Pump 
Ir may be useful, to those who live in a 
house that 
ments, to hear of the experience of some who 


country lacks modern improve 
were recently deprived of water because of its 
freezing in the pipe that leads to the kitchen 
sink. As it occurred on Sunday morning, the 
whole country in the grip of an ice-storm, 
it was impossible to secure the services of a 
plumber. The next day one was summoned 
and two appeared. After working a couple 
of hours the pump was again in operation. 

The freezing had occurred in a portion of 
the underground pipe lying between the sink 
and the well, where a pressure forced the wa- 
ter up and kept the pipe constantly full. To 
avoid a recurrence of the trouble, it is neces- 
sary that the pipe should be emptied every 
night of the water that remains in it. This 
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is done by “tripping,” which is to raise the 
handle of the pump as high as possible, when 
the water can be heard running out and back 
into the well. In the morning water must be 
poured down the pump and the handle oper- 
ated until there is a suction produced that 
will start the water running in again. 
New Canaan, Connecticut. A. M. F. 


Restoring Black Kid Gloves 
I HAVE just read in the Bazar how to re- 
store black kid gloves, and as one cannot have 
too much sure information along these lines, 
for such gloves are expensive and utterly 
useless if changed in color, I will be glad to 
give you another sure method which I have 
tested by frequent personal experience. 
Draw on the gloves carefully, pour a little 
castor-oil into the palm of one hand, and 
rub over and into the other glove; vice versa 
with the other; rub well into the kid, as I 
say, and when the oil is all absorbed your 
gloves are as good as new—a fine soft black 
—every spot and discoloration gone. 
Tampa, Fiorina. ez. 
Our Sunday-Morning Breakfast 
Tue problem of Sunday-morning breakfast 


when the maid must go to early church is 


‘one which is difficult. We have solved it 
in a most satisfactory manner. Like many 
families we enjoy getting up a little later 
on Sunday than during the week, and, as 
the maid must leave the house at eight- 
thirty without fail, to be dressed and down- 
stairs before this time would be irksome to 
us. We have no children, but our plan could 
be followed surely with one little one. The 
maid calls us at eight o’clock—we get up 
then and have fifteen minutes to bathe. At 
eight-fifteen a tray with our breakfast is 
brought up and set on a table before a fire 
in the up-stairs sitting-room. With care in 
“ stacking,” a nice meal for two or three can 
be set on a japan tray eighteen by twenty- 
four inches. We put on our bath-gowns and 
enjoy a hot breakfast at our leisure. 

In the mean time the maid has gone to 
church. When she returns at eleven-forty-five, 
she gets the tray with all the dishes together 
and can either wash them while dinner is 
cooking or leave them to do with the dinner 
dishes. By not having breakfast in the din- 
ing-room she can set the table with a fresh 
cloth the night before so as to save the time 
in .the morning, which is very searce. By 
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getting up early, she is able to finish putting 
the lower floor in order before she leaves, and 
I take care of the bedrooms. 

Of course, when we have guests our tray 
plan is not feasible, so we manage different- 
ly in that case. The dining-table is then 
used and set the night before. We are for- 
tunate in possessing an electric toaster, 
which, since we use a wood range instead of 
a gas-stove, has paid for itself many times 
over in convenience. This is put on the table 
and attached to one of the light sockets, with- 
out being turned on, of course. A plate of 
cut bread stands beside it. The chafing-dish 
is prepared to use and filled with something 
like kidney stew, which may be warmed up, 
or else a bowl of raw eggs is there to be 
scrambled. The fruit and a ready-cooked 
cereal, with the cream pitcher, are set at each 
place, and the coffee-pot with coffee all made 
and poured off the grounds is being kept 
warm on the kitchen range. The maid calls 
us all at eight o’elock and by eight-thirty 
we are down, she having been gone fifteen 
minutes, leaving fresh wood burning in the 
stove. No one minds making the toast on 
the dining-table, and the stew or eggs are 
easily prepared while we are eating the fruit 
and cereal. Then the only trip to the-kitchen 
is for the coffee, cold drinking-water, and but- 
ter ready on a plate in the ice-box. We 
leave the dishes until the maid returns, when 
she clears the table and sets it for dinner. 
It will be noticed that she leaves at eight- 
thirty and does not return until eleven-forty- 
five. Such a lengthy absence would never 
be necessary in the city, but we live on the 
outskirts of our little town and there is a 
forty-five-minute trip each way. Others 
could vary our plan to suit their circum- 
stances, but I feel sure many would enjoy 
their Sunday mornings as they never have 
should they give it a trial. = a 

Granp Rapips, Micuican. 


To Reduce Gas Bifls 

Gas bills may be somewhat reduced by 
regulating the meter. 

Light as many gas-jets as you ordinarily 
use and turn them on full pressure. Then ad- 
just the meter, turning it off all you can while 
yet leaving a good full flame. This reduces 
the pressure which causes thé gas to “ blow.” 

The same thing may be done advantageous- 
ly to the meter on the gas-range. M. R. 

Apany, New Yor. 
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always contains the thought of a har- 

vest festival with the in-gathering of 
autumn, a most suitable decoration for the 
dinner-table is a horn of plenty. Find one 
at the florist’s of the right size and shape, and 
either leave it in the natural straw color or 
gild it. Fill it with long-stemmed flowers 
of brilliant colors—yellow chrysanthemums, 
or scarlet carnations—or else use bright fall 
leaves and berries; suspend this over the 
table with ribbons to match the colors and 
let it come just above the centre. Have 
candles in individual sticks standing in twos 
at the four sides or corners of the table, us- 
ing the same colors again as in the flowers 
or leaves. Have 
two moulds of 
eranberry jelly 
opposite each 


S aes the idea of Thanksgiving Day 


other, and glass 


dishes of nuts 
and candies. 
This will make 
a very effective 
table for the 
day, and the 
horn of plenty 
may be repeated 
in the menu: 
Grapefruit and white grapes. 

Clear brown soup with noodles. 
Pastry horns filled with creamed oysters or 
scallops. 

Roast turkey with nut stuffing; cranberry 
jelly; caramel sweet-potatoes; creamed celery. 
Endive or escarole salad with tomato quar- 
ters. 

Horns of ice-cream filled with fruits; cakes. 
Coffee. 

Cut the grapefruit into halves and remove 
all the pulp in sections; scrape the shells 
and put the fruit back with a space in the 
centre; fill this with seeded white grapes: 
cover with sugar and put a cherry on top; 

serve thoroughly chilled. 
Make the soup a day in advance, of beef 
stock and vegetables, and, after it is cold, 
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HORNS WITH 


skim it, and clear by mixing it with the shell 
and half-beaten white of one egg, stirred in 
as the soup simmers for a moment; strain 
again and set away till needed; the noodles 
may easily be made at home, and as they are 
attractive little hollow brown balls they are 
worth trying: Beat three eggs slightly, mix 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour and a pinch 
of salt and enough flour to make a stiff 
dough; work it hard for fifteen minutes, add- 
ing more flour as it grows softer to keep 
it stiff; then roll out very thin, putting a 
cloth underneath which has been slightly 
floured; fold and roll again; then double the 
paste and cut out into tiny circles, using 
a small thimble or point of a tube; have 
ready some very 
hot fat and put 
the noodles into 
the wire basket 
and drop them 
in; they will 
swell and become 
balls at once; 
shake the basket 
as they cook; in 
one minute take 
them up and 
drain on paper 
in the oven. Put 
a small spoonful on each plate of soup, but 
after serving it, to prevent their soaking. 

The pastry for the next course may be 
made a day in advance of the dinner also. 
Prepare some rich pie crust, and roll out 
rather thicker than the ordinary top crust 
of a pie; cut into squares of five inches and 
fold the two edges together to make a horn; 
press a roll of waxed paper inside of each to 
keep their shape and round the point left 
underneath; bake till brown and set aside; 
the next day make some rich white sauce 
and stir oysters in till it is thick; season 
well, fill the horns, and serve each on a plate 
with a bit of parsley. Do not let the cream 
run out, but thicken sufficiently to keep the 
whole rather firm. 

A delicious new filling for turkey is made 





CREAMED OYSTERS. 





in this way: Crumb up two cups of soft 
bread, add a few drops of onion juice or a 
teaspoonful of scraped onion, a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a little cayenne; put into a 
frying-pan two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
butter and let it melt; put in the crumbs, 
draw the pan from the hottest part, and stir 








FILETS OF FISH WITH POTATO BALLS. 
till the crumbs are crisp and brown; then 
add a cupful of chopped peanuts; if the 
crumbs seem very dry add a tablespoonful 
of cream, but unless they stand too long the 
butter should wet them sufficiently. Fill the 
turkey two-thirds full and roast with the 
breast downward. 

The creamed celery to serve with this is 
made by stewing celery stalks till they are 
tender and transparent, then cutting them 
up into inch pieces and, after draining well, 
putting them into white sauce and baking 
till brown on top, either with crumbs 
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The horns of ice-cream are very pretty 
and easily made at home; merely prepare a 
rich white cream and freeze it more stiffly 
than usual some hours ahead of the time it 
will be needed; get from the tin-shop a 
pointed cone-shaped cutter and press this into 
the cream after turning it from the freezer 

on to a cold dish. Scoop out a little 
from the large end of each horn and 
fill with some candied fruits, cher- 
ries, green plums, and bits of or- 
ange, letting these come out on the 
plate; serve at once, before the cream 
melts at all. If desired, a spoonful 
of whipped cream may be laid on 
each plate as though coming out 
of the horn, and the fruits arranged 
on this. 

Another dinner which has 
different dishes in the menu might 
begin with oysters: 

Oysters on the half-shell. 

Cream of tomato soup. 

Filets of fish with potato balls. 

Chicken and oyster pie. 

Roast ducks; cranberry jelly; sweet-potatoes; 
creamed onions and cheese. 
Grapefruit salad. 

Marron and chocolate ice-cream; cakes. 
Coffee. 

For the fish course use anything which is 
to be had; salmon is best, of course, but any 
white fish—cod, flounder, or halibut—will do; 
crumb the slices and fry them brown and ar- 


some 








or without. A grating of cheese is 
an improvement just before taking 
out of the oven. 

The caramel potatoes are made by 
into 


boiling large ones, cutting 
thick slices and rolling in melted 
butter and then in granulated or 


light brown sugar and cooking in 
a hot oven till they are brown and 
glazed. These two dishes are es- 
pecially good with turkey, and no 
more vegetables are needed. 

The salad is very simple, merely 
fresh escarole or endive with French dress- 
ing, and, if they are to be had, some small 
tomato quarters on the side of the dish; if 
these are no longer in market, have instead 
some orange sections peeled and laid on let- 
tuce with French dressing, and just before 
serving sprinkle well with chopped English 
walnuts; serve cream-cheese balls and wafers. 





QU AIL 





SERVED ON FRIED HOMINY SLICES. 
range them in points with potato balls in 
the middle of the dish; pass a white sauce 
with capers in it, or.a Hollandaise sauce 
made after this rule, which is simpler than 
most: Rub to a cream half a cup of butter; 
add the unbeaten yolks of two eggs, one at 
a time, and beat well; then add the juice 
of half a lemon, a dash of salt, and a shake 








THE 


of cayenne; just before serving put in half 
a cup of boiling water, place the bowl in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and stir till it 
thickens and grows creamy. 

The pie, which is especially good to serve 
when turkey is omitted, is made by stewing 














4 TABLE DECORATION. 


two good-sized and tender fowls till the meat 
is ready to fall from the bones; remove this 
from the breast and leg bones, but not from 
the smaller ones; do not put in the backs 


or necks; arrange the whole in layers in 
a large baking-dish with large oysters, be- 
iween; boil down the chicken stock till it is a 
generous pint, add the strained juice from 
the oysters and slightly thicken with a level 
tablespoonful of flour rubbed with as. much 
butter; season and pour over the chickens, 
cover with a rich pie crust and bake till 
brown the day before the dinner; reheat when 
needed. 

A delicious and unusual stuffing for the 
ducks is made in this way: Chop fine some 
celery till you have a cupful; add a cupful 
of stoned stewed prunes, chopped, and a cup 
of soft bread crumbs; cook in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter in a covered frying-pan 
till the celery is tender; then uncover and 
stir till brown, adding more butter if neces- 
sary; half fill the ducks and roast them up- 
side down. Serve giblet gravy with them. 

Cook the onions the day before they will 
be needed; drain them, arrange in a deep 
baking-dish, and cover with thick white sauce; 
season with pepper, salt, and bits of butter 
all through the dish, and put on top a layer 
of grated cheese; put into the oven till all 
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is very hot and the cheese melted and 
browned. 

The cranberry served with this dinner is 
prepared in a new way by this receipt: Boil 
one and a half cups of sugar with an equal™ 
quantity of water and add a quart of chopped 
cranberries; when half done, add a teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, and one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls each of cloves and allspice; cook 
till thick and serve cold or hot. 

For a new ice-cream for dessert there is 
something especially good. Make a quart or 
more of ordinary plain white cream; to this 
add two tablespoonfuls of scraped and melt- 
ed chocolate, a little more sugar, if the 
chocolate is unsweetened, and a teaspoonful 
of vanilla; cool this and freeze; scrape it 
down well from the sides of the can and stir 
in a cupful of preserved chestnuts, either the 
canned marrons in syrup or others made at 
home by cooking large ones, peeling and 
stewing in rich syrup till they are tender and 
transparent. Let the cream stand at least 
two hours; then turn out and prt around the 
base some plain whipped cream, very cold, 
with a small cup of chestnuts mixed in it. 

A third dinner might begin with either 
grapefruit or oysters, and then a cream of 
celery soup. After this have a light course 
of fish; get some very large smelts and lay 
them open; wipe them out, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and dip each one in sifted crumbs, 
then in half-beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs 
again; roll them, beginning at the tail and 
rolling toward the head, making them into 











CHICKEN AND OYSTER PIE. 

round, long pieces, like croquettes; after dry- 
ing well, fry these in deep fat; drain, put 
on a napkin on a hot dish with lemon slices 
and parsley, and serve a hot sauce tartare 
with them; a good plan is to put this in half- 
lemons of small size, heating them in hot wa- 
ter first and wiping each one dry; they may 
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be set around the edge of the platter as a 
decoration. 

Next have a roast turkey with grated corn 
baked in a custard, and mashed sweet-pota- 
toes or creamed chestnuts. After this may 
be a little course of birds and salad together; 
get some quail or squab, and have the butch- 
er remove the legs and wings, leaving only 
the bodies of the birds; roast these with a 
strip of bacon tied over each one and serve 
on squares of fried hominy with slices of 
oranges cut rather thick and the peel left on; 
on each slice put a spoonful of currant jelly. 

For the salad, have either the hearts of 
lettuce or escarole or endive with a plain 
French dressing; or, put long very narrow 
strips of celery on lettuce; do not serve the 
salad on the hot plates with the birds, but 
use separate plates. 

Last might be a very large pumpkin pie, 
made very rich by substituting cream for 
the milk called for by the rule in the cook- 
book, doubling the number of eggs and add- 
ing more spice and flavoring. After it is 
baked put some spoonfuls of whipped cream 
around the edge. Or have a course of plain 
white ice-cream in glasses, with chopped 
pistache nuts seattered over it, or a few 
cherries. 


There 


turkey 
which may be a relief to some hostess this 
year if she is tired of the ordinary stuffed 


are some new ways with 


and roasted bird. Young turkeys are now 
split exactly as chickens are split for broil- 
ing, down the back; then they are covered 
with butter and broiled over a charcoal fire 
till they are a delicate brown. For a small 
family there could be nothing more delicious 
than such a bird as this. 

The remnants of roast turkey make a good 
second-day dinner prepared in the form of a 
loaf: Take a quart of cold turkey chopped 
coarsely and mix with a cup of soft white 
bread crumbs, two beaten eggs, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a little pepper, and, if you like, 
a small cup of chopped celery; press into 
a buttered bread-tin, cover with strips of 
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pork, and bake for an hour; serve hot with 
giblet gravy and cranberry sauce. 

For a change from roast turkey for dinner 
try a boiled one. Get a fine large one and 
stuff as usual; tie it up in good shape in 
cheesecloth and put into hot water with bits 
of carrot, celery stalks, onion, and some salt 
and pepper; simmer gently till tender; re- 
move the cloth and serve with white sauce 
mixed with oysters. The next day slice 
what is left and heat it. Make a poulette 
sauce by measuring a pint of the stock after 
straining it, and to a cup of cream add four 
egg yolks; beat the latter together and pour 
the hot stock over it; put on the fire but do 
not let it cook, and add a tablespoonful of 
butter, a small bit of thyme, the juice of 
half a lemon, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and a pinch of nutmeg with a little 
salt. Thicken till like thick cream and pour 
at once over the hot turkey slices and serve 
without letting it stand. 

Or take what turkey meat there is and 
mince it very fine; to two cupfuls add two 
teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley, one of onion 
juice, half a_teaspoonful of salt, four table- 
spoonfuls of the thin part from a can of 
tomatoes, and two beaten eggs; grease a tin 
mould, line it with an inch of boiled and 
well-seasoned rice, put in the turkey mix- 
ture, cover with an inch more of rice, put 
on the cover of the mould, and steam three- 
quarters of an hour; turn out on a hot dish 
and put thick tomato sauce around it. 

If the drumsticks are left from a boiled 
turkey, 6pen these carefully and take out 
bones and tendons; fill with the stuffing, fas- 
ten them together with small wooden skew- 
ers, add a strip of bacon on top of each and 
heat in the oven till very hot; serve on 
toast as a small luncheon dish. 

One of the very best of salads is made by 
mixing dice of white roast turkey meat with 
pieces of Brazil nuts, blanched and scraped 
of all dark skin; add mayonnaise to the two 
and serve on lettuce, or on celery tops, if 
lettuce is not to be had. 








Phe Best Thing 


This discussion, one of the best and most interesting the 


ducted, ends in this number. 
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Of the thousands of papers submitted, it has 
been possible, of course, to use only alimited number. 


Many, of almost equal 


excellence, have necessarily been omitted. 
After very careful consideration it has been decided that the five best papers 
submitted during the discussion were written by the following women: 


Anna Cadogan Etz, Treasurer, Hornell Equa! Suffrage League, Hornell, New York 
(The article was published in the September, 1909, Bazar) 
Margaret Stoddard Buttenheim, Recording Secretary, Thursday Morning Club, Madison, New Jersey 
(The article was published in the August, 1909, Bazar) 
Bell Bayless, Secretary, Kingston History Club, Kingston, Georgia 
(The article was published in the July, 1900, Bazar) 
Mary V. R. Buell, Secretary, The Hill Folks of Madison, Madison, Wisconsin 


(The article appears in this numper of the Bazar) 


Sara H. Porter, President, The Woman’s Club of New Britain, New 


sritain, Connecticut 


(The article appears in this number of the Bazar) 


A Successful Club Year 

AVING lived an extremely useful and 

interesting life of thirty years, suc- 

cessfully withstood the ravages of 
bridge clubs, the raids of automobile allure- 
ments,. and outgrown the name of “ Ladies 
Literary Society,” the Woman’s Club of New 
Britain, Connecticut, with a membership of 
two hundred and forty and a waiting-list, 
stands for a power in the community. 

Our aim is told in a few lines taken from 
our “ Foreword ” 

“Courage to be what we are; love of what is 
simple and beautiful: independence and cheerful 
relation: these are the essentials—these, and the 
wish to serve—to add somewhat to the well 
being of men.”—EMERSON. 

As to the best work, I will select the pro- 
gramme of lectures and entertainments given 
free to the public this season. The subject 
of these was chosen to supplement study in 
the following departments of the club. 

Art.—The pre-Raphelite Period. 

literature.—Five Aspects of English Lit- 
erature, 1780-1880. 

(a) Place of Criticism. 

(b) Growth of Roman Ethical Ideals. 

(c) Personality. 

(d) Impress of Nature. 

(e) Elements of Humor. 
Music.—Music of Italy. 
Science.—Miscellaneous. 


Civics.—Work 
Nurses. 


for Children. District 
1. The opening of the season was made a 
social affair, with a reception and a 
lecture by Prof. E. Charlton Black, 
of Boston University, “Some Char- 
acteristics of Scottish Literature.” 
2. Lecture.-—* Early Italian Chamber Mu- 
sic,” with demonstrations. 
Prof. Marcus White, State Normal School. 
New Britain, Connecticut. 
Echoes from Children’s 
Playgrounds. 
— supported by the Club- 
(b) Children’s Literature. 
4. Song Recital—From Italian Operas. 
Miss Vera Curtiss. 
5. Lecture—“ Two Representatives of 
American Character ” (Jon- 
athan Edwards, Benjamin 
Franklin). 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps, Yale University. 
6. Piano Recital.—Italian Composers. 
Miss Helen F. Sawyer. 
7. Lecture-—Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
8. Music.—Songs. 
Mrs. Charles P. Waterman. 
Miss Rose A. O’Brien. 
9. Scitence.—Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls. 
Miss Helen R. Hildreth. 
New York City. 


3. Civics. (a) 
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10. Reception and Lecture Recital.—Irish 
Songs and Song Writers. 
Frederick W. Bancroft, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
11. Science—Work of the Forest Service. 
Enos B. Mills, 
United States Forest Commission. 
12. Science.—Lecture, .with specimens, 
“The Wild Flowers.” 
Mrs. Philo P. Holmes. 

13. Lecture—Emmanuel Movement. 

Dr. Samuel McComb, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The income of about seven hundred dollars 
with a few gifts—about fifty dollars—paid 
for this course and supported a summer play- 
ground. 

Rental expense is merely nominal, through 
the generosity of the directors of the Library 
Association. 

Departments did splendid work in study, 
writing papers and discussions, some one de- 
partment meeting each week. Tree-planting 
is to be one of the active works this spring. 

Sara H. Porrer, President. 

The Woman’s Club of New Britain, Con- 

~ 


necticut. 





This Club Looks After the Old People 

The James Whitcomb Riley Club, organ- 
ized in Indianola, Iowa, March 2, 1904, con- 
sisted of sixteen members. The city has a 
population of nearly four thousand. The 
officers are president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, chaplain, and two standing 
committees—viz., flower committee, consist- 
ing of one member, and birthday committee, 
consisting of two members. 

The flower committee’s duties are to fur- 
nish flowers for the sick and at burials. The 
birthday committee to carry a box of fruit 
and confections to all aged persons on our 
list, on their birthdays. 

The object and work of this club is to en- 
deavor to cheer and brighten the lives of all 
old people with whom we come in eontact; 
to visit all who are shut in by age and in- 
firmity; to notice their birthdays by some 
little remembrance or kindness, and in all 
ways we can to cheer their declining years. 

Each member pays ten cents at each reg- 
ular meeting, this money keeping up our 
flower and birthday expenses. Occasionally 
a small gift is received from some one inter- 
ested in the club, which is added for the 


above purpose. Also, a thank-offering is 
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given at any time a member may feel dis- 
posed to do so. 

The best thing our club has ever done is 
the annual dinner given to the old people 
of the city, eighty years of age and over. 
This dinner is held at the home of one of 
the members. Of the fifty-five old people, 
eighty years and over, of this city, forty-two 
were present at our last dinner, held the last 
of August, 1908. 

The house was decorated with our club 
colors, pink and green. Three long tables 
were set, sparkling with china, silver, and cut 
glass; flowers were everywhere about the house. 

The club furnishes the dinner, and the 
tables are filled with everything of the eat- 
able kind that is nice and wholesome. 

The livery men of the city kindly furnish 
carriages and a driver to bring these aged 
people to and from the dinner, free of ex- 
pense, each year. 

At each annual dinner the secretary of 
the club takes the name and age of all guests 
present, and the list is revised each year. 

After the dinner is over, a social time is 
held among the guests until 2 p.m., when a 
reception is he]d, and many people avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of meeting our 
octogenarians. A number of the ministers 
of the city are present, speeches are made, 
the past is reviewed, and a veritable love- 
feast is held which is an inspiration to all 
present, both old and young. 

Our guests look forward to this dinner with 
a great deal of pleasure, and, at the time it 
is held, if some of them be unable to attend, 
a committee is appointed, and as many boxes 
are filled with the dinner as there are in- 
vited guests absent, so that none is for- 
gotten. 

At each regular meeting a report of all 
visits of the month is made by each member. 
At the February meeting forty-five visits 
were reported by the members. 

The club also makes arrangements for a 
special Sunday service for the aged, the same 
mode of conveyance being adopted as for the 
annual dinner. 

Our club has established a reputation as 
being one of the substantial clubs of the city, 
being greatly appreciated by the old people 
among whom our work is done. 

Euizasetu T. Boyer, 

Flower committee of the James Whitcomb 
Riley Club. 

(Signed) Mrs. ©. F. Barries, Secretary. 
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The Clever Plan of a Club of Girls 

About three years ago the young girls of 
our neighborhood formed a club, a chapter of 
the St. Nicholas League, calling ourselves 
the “Hill Folk,” because we all live on a 
large hill. We prospered during the first year, 
sewing and reading at our weekly meetings, 
but in the second year we grew rather tired 
of this and our spirits lagged. It seemed 
as though we were not accomplishing as much 
as ten healthy young people ought to aeccom- 
plish. 

We considered several schemes for money- 
making, and finally decided to give a fair. 
Before we had made many articles we real- 
ized what an interminable task we had at- 
tempted, and we also feared that after we 
had completed our work, the things would 
not sell, and we would be in debt instead of 
having earned money to use for a charitable 
purpose. We were also afraid to go into 
such a big undertaking because we were all 
so young (our ages ranged from ten to six- 
teen) and had never before had any experi- 
ence of the kind. 

About this time we all became very much 
interested in the fresh-air fund. This seem- 
ed such a worthy cause that we were deter- 
mined to do something to help it along. Some 
of the girls’ mothers suggested that we help 
the women of the neighborhood, our intimate 
friends, in any way in which they could em- 
ploy us. As household workers were very 
hard to obtain at that time, the suggestion 
was met with approval by all. 

Accordingly, the president and secretary 
made out a list of the things we were able 
to do, and sent a copy of it to each woman in 
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Before an hour was over 


the neighborhood. 
we had a call! 

We did some curious work, but we had jolly 
good fun doing it. Two and sometimes three 
of us worked together. We delivered hun- 
dreds of invitations for large receptions, and 
made candy and mayonnaise dressing for 
the parties. This was very helpful because 
we could take the work home and save the 
usual confusion in the kitchen where other 
things were being made. We picked and pre- 
pared vegetables, helped with canning, clean- 
ed silver, darned stockings, And did other 
simple sewing. In short, we did the many 
useful things about the house that any and 
all young girls can do. Of course, the more 
particular things fell to the lot of the 
older girls, but the work was so divided that 
no one of us was obliged to work enough to 
make it tedious. The only trouble was that 
we were not able to fill all of the demands 

Before long we had fifteen dollars to send 
to the fresh-air fund. The account of the 
way in which the money was used filled us 
with pleasure. Now that school has closed, 
we intend to take the work up again. 

This scheme did not necessitate our spend- 
ing any money and no committees were need- 
ed. The president notified the others just 
when and where they should work, and at ihe 
end of the month each person made a report 
of what she had earned and proudly put her 
money into the hands of the secretary. 

I am sure that all concerned called our 
scheme a hearty success. 

Mary V. R. Buett. 

The Hill Folk. Secretary. 


Maptson, WIsconsIN. 
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Y Paris—what is it like? Ah! my 
Paris might seem fictitious. It is 


so much easier to say what it is un- 


like. 

Paris, I imagine, presents a different as- 
pect to every lover, and who is not a lover 
of Paris?—seen or unseen. Novel Paris— 
constantly new, time only beautifies it with 
a diurnal charm custom cannot stale. I 
have no doubt that a 
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and he marks his chosen allies with a beauté 
du diable, which is counted a charm, if it is 
not altogether their indescribable chie. 
There is something in the very atmosphere 
of Paris, as engaging as an irresistible in- 
vitation to dance—disposing even the stran- 
ger within the gates to join the ceaseless 
round of pleasure. The sole business of 
Paris—what is it but pleasure? 
If fashion gives the 





Parisian feels the ne- 
cessity of becoming 
acquainted all over 
again every day with 
his Ville Lumiere. 
The world’s mere 
bowing acquaintances 
find Paris unique, and 
the better one is ac- 
quainted the more 
Paris seems a world 
apart. One must 
needs have lived into 
Paris and died out of 
it, really to know 
Paris. Even then, re- 
turning, I should hes- 
itate to say what my 
Paris is like. Im- 
pressions come and go, 
in the fugitive way 
peculiar to dreams, 
and will not be fixed. 
Snap-shots of al- 
most any day in Paris 





cue, anywhere will do 
to begin. It seems a 
comedy while you 
play—the only possi- 
ble tragedy would be 
to quit playing. The 
intensity of the real 
Paris would be un- 
bearable without its 
aspect of gayety. 

It is the consum- 
mate art of Paris to 
seem to play — her 
company manners to 
“let no home- felt 
agony sear the line.” 
She conceals the sa- 
credness as well as the 
asperitics of life in 
the concerted conven- 
tion of art. 

Earnest workers 
wreath Paris in many 
beautiful make - be - 
lieves, which deceive 








would present a per- 
petual holiday. 

Children absorb, with 
their milk, the counsels, “ be gay,” and “ fait 
le beau.” Instructed and ever personally 
conducted in the art of being and looking 
happy, a radiant look is the rule—if not first 
or second nature. 

Paris firmly holds that a sad countenance 
is an invitation to disaster and that sad 
gowns are equally inviting. 

The French devil has to be an artist to 
attract such artistic folk as the Parisians, 


THE ART OF 


PARIS Is 


nobody. A long face 
is rarely discovered— 
save unawares. Even 
in degraded quarters—with small vestiges of 
humanity, a holiday air hovers over rem- 
nants of elegance—a poise—a sentiment—a 
witty phrase—diverting attention from bald 
disgrace. 

Alive, and in Paris! Then all is not lost. 

Extremes meet in Paris, and go hand in 
hand with astounding ease and solidarity. 
Perhaps no city in the world is so human. 
Despair is seldom so near as hope—and thus, 


TO SEEM TO PLAY. 





GOWNS SEEN IN PARIS 


from the very nature, things happen. One 
more effort!—courage!—evil cannot with- 
stand the unconquerable spell of a bright 
soul and beautiful gown. 

Let who will gloat over yesterday, or sigh 
for to-morrow, Paris loves to-day—lives to- 
day—linstant méme. 

The night but ,doubles the day and quad- 
ruples its happiness. Why divide moments? 
Besides, no two clocks in Paris agree—hence 
an immemorial gulf between artists and 
bourgeois. 

An editor tried to regulate Paris 
clocks. He lent his watch and his 60 horse- 
power to two reporters, ambitious of records. 

They wrote an amusing story of their itin- 
erary among fast and recalcitrant clocks. 
Any day, timeless watches and pretty ormolu 
clocks, which were never known to go, may 
be the fashion. 

Why take note of time—save to mark the 
sunny hours, or to idealize gray ones—with 


once 





PARIS IS A PERPETUAL HOLIDAY. 


Or to 


the “light, never on sea or land”? 
know what gown to wear? 

Beautiful Paris, the sum of the art of the 
ages—generous, hospitable, child-like Paris. 








PARIS, WHAT IS IT BUT PLEASURE 4 


Playing at life and making life out of 
dreams. One must needs leave to Paris 
many of her enchanting aspects—even habili- 
ments of the play—attire unfitted for the 
workaday world outside of Paris. 

Much of the art of Paris is not for barter 
or sale, but is given away. It is seen on the 
boulevards, in the Parc, at the races. 

Parallel as we may the rue de la Paix 
with the magic of its life and art with Wall 
Street and the magic of its life and money— 
each street only a block long—a phrase 
comes to mind, older than either, “ Ars longa, 
vita .’ The art of Paris may be 
long, but it is delightful in every way—its 
art of the schools, its art of the opera and 
the theatres, and, finally, but perhaps to 
women most interesting, its art of the mo- 
diste, of which the rue de la Paix is the ex- 
hibition gallery. 

Things fade and vanish. My Paris lin- 
gers—an aspect of unperishable art—its lo- 
cal color the background of what an infin- 
ity of visions. I cannot paint it, nor sing it, 
nor tell it; but it is ideal. It is the world’s 
most generous source of inspiration, the 
modiste’s heaven, the designer’s school of art. 


brevis est 
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ow to REMAIN YOUNG 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 











primarily in the ability to enter with 

heart and soul into all the interests of 
life; with a spirit of tolerance and optimism 
toward all its movements of progression and 
a desire to be in it and of it from beginning 
to end. The man or woman who espouses 
the causes of the future, looking forward to 
enjoying a ride across the ocean in an aero- 
plane instead of brooding dismally over the 
lists of accidents in the papers, may hope for 
eternal youth. 

If we wish to appear young, we must feel 
young, and if we are to feel young we must 
retain the characteristics of youth, somewhat 
toned down, to be sure, by the wisdom of 
years, but still alive and vital. We must 


r [ secret of retaining one’s youth lies 


be interested, enthusiastic, optimistic, active, 
and daring, ready to take up new ideas, new 
studies, new sports, ready to be transplanted 
to a new life if need be and to travel the 
world over for new experiences and thrills. 


The one great besetting sin of approaching 
old age is indolence, indolence of mind and 
indolence of body. If we are to keep our 
minds active and young we must keep our 
bodies active and young also. If we do not 
wish to figure in the. picture of ‘the grand- 
mother knitting placidly by the fireside with 
cap and spectacles, we must keep away from 
the fire and make our own blood keep us 
warm. 

It is undeniably true that as the years roll 
on and we attain the dignity of grandmothers 
it is much easier to sit by the fire than to keep 
up a strenuous life. It becomes more and 
more of an effort to go out and move about. 
To sit still and be waited upon is a new and 
delightful luxury, but beware of the insid- 
ious temptation. Old age with its attendant 
weaknesses is waiting to jump upon those 
who allow indolence to pave the way. It is 
the inclination of the muscles to weaken and 
become flabby. We must fight it off. It is 
the inclination of the circulation to become 
slow and sluggish. We must fight that off, 
too. Exercise is absolutely necessary to good 
health and consequently to youthful tasks 


and a happy spirit. It is:also necessary to 
exercise out-of-doors for the sake of the 
fresh air and sunshine. Four miles a day 
is none too much if one is to keep the cir- 
culation active, fight off obesity, keep one’s 
figure erect and graceful and one’s step light 
and springy. 

Lacking out-of-door exercise, one should 
not scorn a few of the simpler Swedish ex- 
ercises to be taken indoors—the bending of 
the trunk forward, backward, and to the side 
with stiffened knees, the twisting of the trunk 
from side to side, the bending of the head 
forward and backward with twisting from 
side to side in the backward position, the 
rising on the toes with arms outstretched, 
etc. The movements of the neck are particu- 
larly good for the throat, which is apt to 
show the first signs of age by becoming very 
flabby, especially directly under the chin. 
Old age, assisted by the high tight collars 
and collar supports of the prevailing fash- 
ion, may easily work deadly havoc with the 
throat, which should be one of a woman’s 
chief beauties. Either a double chin or a 
withered throat may be helped by these 
movements as well as by simple massage with 
cold cream. 

The trunk movements help to reduce the 
abdomen and keep the figure flexible and 
slim. The toe movements keep it well bal- 
anced. A movement which consists in flex- 
ing the elbows and trying to make them meet 
behind the back helps to keep the chest up 
and the shoulders back. Women who have 
done a great deal of sewing are inclined to 
become round-shouldered as they grow older. 
Others, if they have not become round- 
shouldered, have lost the erect carriage which 
counts for so much both in health and looks. 
An exercise which consists in running gently 
around the room with elbows bent and a mod- 
erately heavy book on the head is very good 
for them. 

Those who can not only walk, but play golf, 
row a boat, or even play a mild game of 
tennis will find themselves young in body 
and spirit. 





HOW TO REMAIN YOUNG 


Combined with a physical indolence is 
usually or at least frequently a disinclina- 
tion to keep one’s self up, to make the most 
of one’s appearance. It may be due to the 
mother feeling that her daughters only are 
to be considered now, with an unselfish un- 
consciousness that there is any beauty left 
to cherish in herself, or it may be due en- 
tirely to carelessness and Jaziness. . In either 
case it is worth while to make the most of 
what she has for her own sake and for the 
sake of those who love her. 

Let her think first of her figure. Is she 
wearing a good make of corsets with long 
graceful lines, or has she been economizing 
there? She may have yielded to the health 
fad which advised doing away with corsets. 
That is an ill-advised experiment for one of 
her years if she wishes to look neat and 
trim and well groomed. She may find that 
she has been allowing her shoulders to droop 
or that superfluous flesh has been collecting 
around her hips and abdomen. Good cor- 
sets will help, but she must diet as well and 
try some of the exercises for reducing. 

At the same time she must pay careful at- 
tention to her hair and to her complexion. 
The fact that her hair is gray will make no 
difference. Well-kept gray hair is beautiful. 
Let her keep it lustrous with frequent sham- 
pooing, let her study a simple but becoming 
method of dressing it, and let her not scorn 
to wave it softly with an iron or add more 
to it if it is very thin. White hair should 
be washed every ten days, and sometimes a 
tiny bit of bluing added to the last water 
keeps it from looking yellow. It is very im- 
portant to have it dressed in a becoming way, 
not strained back to make it neat and done 
in a tight knot because it will stay better 
that way. The older a person is, the more 
important it is to make the entire frame- 
work of the face soft. The dressing of the 
hair and of the neck is consequently of the 
greatest importance. 

If there are numerous wrinkles, and one 
is on the other side of sixty, one cannot hope 
to remove them all, but some of them may 
be made to disappear and the others to ap- 
pear less conspicuous, if the skin receives 
careful but simple treatment. It should be 
washed thoroughy with hot water at night 
until all the dust and the dirt of the day are 
out of the pores and they are open and hun- 
gry for the cold cream to be rubbed into 
them afterward. In rubbing in the cold 
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cream it is well to massage the face gently, 
rubbing always away from the wrinkles. At 
the end the superfluous cold cream should 
be wiped off and in the morning cold water 
should be dashed violently upon the face to 
stimulate the skin and close the pores. If 
the skin is not in a healthy condition it may 
be necessary to consider it in settling upon 
the best diet. 

Those who have become indifferent to their 
appearance are also inclined to neglect their 
hands and nails.. If one is doing housework 
it is not possible to make them look quite as 
well as when living a professional life or fol- 
lowing a social career alone, but they may 
usually be kept in very good condition by 
using gloves for the rough work. It is very 
important that they should be kept up, the 
hand itself soft and white, and the nails care- 
fully trimmed, with the cuticle well pressed 
back. 

Clothes are all-important. They need not 
be of sedate black, but even when of black 
they may be made to fit, and they need not 
be stiff and unadorned or of a safe conserva- 
tive style of many years back. The older a 


woman is the better dressmaker she should’ 
have, the more quiet style there should be 


in her clothes, and the more soft lacey trim- 
mings she should use on the waist, especially 
around the neck and hands. Grays and pale 
lavenders are usually very becoming to wom- 
en with gray or white hair, and dark blue 
and brown are not colors that need be dis- 
carded at forty or even fifty. White is lovely 
at almost any age. 

Hats should also have soft outlines care- 
fully adapted to the face and soft trimmings. 

Don’t let the feet get out of shape or for- 
get that it is as important to keep them well 
dressed, the shoes always in perfect condi- 
tion, as it is to wear well-fitting gloves match- 
ing the gown, and without rips and tears. 

Above all things, every article of clothing 
must be put on with care. To be well groom- 
ed, no matter how simple the clothes, goes a 
long way toward making one look young. If 
one is also becomingly gowned the battle is 
more than half won. 

To be interested in life and people, to be 
active, to keep one’s self in good physical 
condition, to make the best of one’s beauties, 
to dress well, and last but not least, to look 
happy, well, and interested, are the necessary 
conditions both to keep young and to regain 
youth when it seems to be lost. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


materials are linen thread No. 50 for 
solid work, No. 60 for lace, and a fine 

steel hook. 
First row.—Ch. 10, join, fill with 20 d. c., 
forming eyelet, join with s. c. (in all the rows). 


, ‘O crochet the first finger-bow! doily the 


A STAR-SHAPED DESIGN. 


Second row.—2 t. c. in each d. c. Always 
ch. 3 for first t. e. 

Third row.—2 t. ec. in every other on last 
row, making 20 widenings. 

Fourth row.—Widen on third st. 

Fifth row.—18 widenings. 

Sixth row.—9 widenings. 

Seventh row.—20 s. ¢., ch. 12, fasten in 
first st. of ch., fill with 22 d. ¢., s. c. at base 
of ch., repeat around, turn. 

Eighth row.—Sl. st. back to third st., turn, 
ch. 3, 2 t. ¢., fasten in fifth st. of eyelet, ch. 
3, fasten back in third t. ¢., 18 more t. e. 
on eyelet (stopping at fifth st. from bottom), 
ch. 3, catch in with last t. ¢. (making 20 
t. ec. around eyelet), skip remainder of eye- 
let, 2 treble in next t. c., 1 in next, catch in 
top of overhanging ch., continue t. c. to next 
eyelet (putting 2 in last st.), fasten in fifth st. 
of eyelet, ch. 3, fasten back in third t. c., and 
continue as for first scallop. Repeat around. 

Ninth row.—Ch. 3, fasten back in third 
st., 27 more t. c. around scallop, fasten for. 


ward in third t. ¢, s. ¢. to third st. from 
next scallop, t. ¢. in first st. of scallop, 27 
more, and repeat around. 

Tenth row.—3 ch., fasten back in third 
t. ¢., 36 more on scallop, fasten forward in 
third t. ¢., s. c. to third st. from next scallop, 
repeat, and fasten off. 

Lace. First row.—Fasten with s. ec. 
tween scallops, 1 t. ¢., catch in third treble 
to the right, ch. 6, catch in fifth for pe., ch. 
1, t. c. in with first t. ¢., catch in third t. e. 
of scallop, turn. Second row.—Ch. 8, catch 
in third t. ¢., ch. 6, pe., ch. 1, t. ¢. in pe. of 
last row, ch. 6, pe., ch. 1, t. c. again in pe., 
making point, ch. 6, pe., ch. 1, t. ¢. in t. @., 
catch in third t. ¢., turn. Third row.—Ch. 
3, catch in third t. ¢., ch. 6, pe., ch. 1, t. e. 
in t. ¢. on last row, ch. 6, pe., ch. 1, § e. 
in pe., ch. 6, pe., ch. 1, t. ec. in pe. again, ch. 
6, pe., ch. 1, t. ¢. in t. ¢., repeat to end, turn. 
Fourth row.—Same as third. Fifth row.— 
Same as fourth around point, then continue 
across top of scallop with 2 d. ¢., pe. of 5 ch., 
3d. c¢., pe. 2 d. ec. turn. Sixth row.—Ch. 
3 for t. ¢., ch. 6, pe., ch. 2, t. c. between pes, 
at top of scallop, continue as for fourth row, 
fasten off. 

This point is repeated between scallops, 
joining at the last rows. Then make two 
rows all around doily as follows: 

First row.—2 ch. for short treble, 3 ch., 1 
short treble between next 2 pes., and repeat 


be- 


4 ROUND DOILY,. 





CROCHETED DOILIES 


around, chaining only 2 at top of point, and 
putting 2 d.c. with 1 ch. between in the tips. 
Second row.— 2 d. ¢., pe., 2 d. ec. over 3 
ch. of previous row all around, putting 1 d. 
c., pe., 1 d. ce. over 1 ch. at tip of point. 
The centre of the next treble crochet, 
stitch for stitch, except at the widenings, 
when there are two in one, and of which 
there must be enough to keep the work flat. 
First row.—Ch. 6, join, fill the ring with 
20 tr. (always ch. 3 for first tr.), join with 
s. ec. to first tr. Second row.—2 tr. in each 
of last row, making 40 on row. Third row.— 
Increase on every third st., giving 14 widen- 
ings. Fourth row.—Increase again on third 
st., giving 18 widenings. Fifth row.—In- 
crease on fourth st. Sixth row.—Ch. 12, 
catch in first to form ring, fill with 22 d. ¢., 
1 s. e. around base of ch., 18 d. c. on edge 
of centre, and repeat to end of row. Seventh 
row.—Slip at back to third d. ¢., 3 tr., catch 
in fifth st. of eyelet (about half-way up), 
ch. 3, catch back in third tr., 18 more tr. 
around eyelet to fifth st., ch. 3, catch in with 
last tr., 3 tr. on edge of centre, catch in top 
of overhanging 3 ch., 15 tr. on edge of centre, 
catch in fifth st. of eyelet, ch. 3, catch back 
in third tr., 18 more tr. around eyelet, ch. 
3, catch in with last tr. (making 20 tr. around 
eyelet, as at first), and repeat to end of row. 
Eighth row.—Ch. 3, catch back in third tr. 
of last. row, 27 more around scallop, catch 
forward in third of last row, s. e. to third 
tr. from next scallop, and repeat around row. 
Ninth row.—S. ec. to second tr. from scallop 
(or to third, if you want the scallops to 
meet), 38 tr. around scallop, catch forward 
in second tr. (or third), s. ce. to second from 
next scallop, repeat around and fasten off. 
Lace-work.—With the 60 thread fasten at 
eleventh st. on left of scallop, s. ¢. on to 
third st. of next seallop, turn, ch. 5, fasten 
in third st. of opposite scallop, turn, half 
fill with 4 d. c. seperated by pe. (made thus: 
ch. 4, eatch in first), turn, ch. 6, catch in 
fourth st. of seallop, turn, fill with 8 d. e. 
separated by 3 pes., finish filling first loop 
with 4 d. ec. separated by 1 pe., 4 s. c on 
scallop, turn, ch. 6, catch in top of first loop, 
turn, 2 d. ¢., pe., 1 d. ¢. in loop, turn, ch. 7, 
catch between first and second pe. of opposite 
loop, turn, half fill with 4 d. ¢ separated 
by pe., turn, ch. 12, catch in fourth st. on 
scallop, turn, fill with 12 d. ¢. separated by 
5 pes., finish next unfinished loop with 4 
d. ce. and 1 pe., finish next with 1 d. c¢., pe., 


2 d. c., pe., 2 d. c., 4.8. e. on scallop, turn, ch. 
12, catch in top of centre loop, turn, fill with 
12 d. ¢., separated by 5 pes., 3 d. c. on seallop, 
pe., and so continue to eleventh st. on other 
side of scallop, when repeat from beginning. 

The fourth doily is made of thread No. 50. 

First row.—Ch. 6, join, fill with 20 t. c., 
always chain 3 for first t. ¢., and join each 
row with s. c. Second row.—2 t. e. in each 
of last row. Third row.—Increase 1 on every 
third st. Fourth row.—Increase again on 
third st. Fifth row.—Increase on fourth st. 
Sixth row.—lIncrease on every other increase 


THE SEVEN-POINT STAR. 


of last row. Seventh row.—Skip 2 sts., 10 
t. c. in next, skip 2, s. c. in next 8 sts., re- 
peat around doily, forming 7 scallops. Eighth 
row.—19 t. c. around scallop, skip 2, s. ¢. 
in next 3, and repeat. 

Lace point.—Begin on left side of scallop 
at the ninth st., counting upward. 

D. c. to third st. of next scallop (skipping 
1 or 2 between scallops), turn back, ch. 5, 
fasten with s. c. in third st. of first scallop, 
turn, half fill loop with 4 d. ec. separated by 
pe. (which is made of 4 ch. caught in first 
with s. ¢.), turn back, ch. 6, fasten in third 
st. of scallop, turn, fill with 8 d. ¢. and 3 pes., 
finish first loop with 4 d. ¢., 1 pe. 3 d. «. 
on scallop, turn back, ch. 6, fasten in top of 
first loop, turn, partly fill with 2 d. ¢., 1 pe., 
1 d. ¢., turn back, ch. 6, fasten in third st. 
of next loop (enclosing 2 pes.), turn, half 
fill with 4 d. e¢., 1 pe., turn back, ch. 12, fas- 
ten in third st. of scallop, turn, fill loop with 
12 d. ¢., 5 pes., finish next loop, 4 d. ¢., 1 
pe., finish last with 1 d. ¢., pe., 2 d. ¢., pe., 
2 d. c., 3 d. e¢. on seallop, turn back, ch. 12, 
fasten in top of centre loop, and so on to 
finish the point. 
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F we are to wage a successful war against 
the evils of old age, we must not spend 
so much time blinding our eyes to its ap- 
proach that we are not prepared for its in- 
evitable coming, Slowly but surely it will 
creep upon us, but with sails trimmed we 
must meet it half-way and show ourselves 
immune to its customary attendant evils. 
Metchnikoff, even with his hopeful theories 
about the lengthening of life, does not say 
that we can reach the ripe age of a century 
and a half keeping up the American pace of 
twenty or thirty. At sixty it is certainly 
wise to watch out and temper our methods 
of life. Inclination has doubtless put a re- 
straint upon a youthful desire to sing and 
dance, although neither of those healthful 
activities could possibly do us harm, but a 
similar temperate inclination, more benefi- 
cial in its results, may not, unfortunately, 
be relied upon to restrain a consumption of 
the food which has supplied the energy for 
singing and dancing. In other words, 
invariably forget to adapt our eating to our 
activities, to limit the one with the other, 
and keep them balanced. As we get older 
and are necessarily deprived of some of our 
youthful pleasures, eating becomes more of 
a pleasure to be anticipated, and we verge 
dangerously toward the condition known as 
“living to eat” instead of “eating to live.” 
It is surprising how many of the ills of 
old age are due largely, if not entirely, either 
to overeating or to an unwise selection of 
diet: gout, rheumatism, a fatty degeneration 
of the vital organs, hardening of the liver or 
arteries, indigestion, constipation, ete. A 
person who has reached the age of sixty-five 
or seventy, and is not living under the shad- 
ow of a disease brought on, whether deserved 
or not, as a penalty for a life lived contrary 
to the laws of health, should be unutterably 
thankful, so thankful as to show her apprecid- 
tion by allowing the healthy body that has 
been good to her so long and borne her abuses 
so patiently to take life more easily; not to 
allow it to become indolent, for that is in- 
viting disease, but to save it overwork. 


we 














At twenty, and even at forty, when the body 
is charged with energy, and life is full of 
healthy activities carried on under healthy 
conditions, the vital organs are young, too, 
and respond to unusual demands without 
complaint or apparent difficulty. The un- 
usual activities of youth burn up a tremen- 
dous amount of fuel, still more is required 
for growth, and the rest is thrown out of the 
body by the eliminating organs as easily as 
it has been taken in, every organ working 
easily and promptly. When it is not thrown 
out immediately there may be a bilious at- 
tack now and then to act as a warning. At 
sixty the stomach and liver are beginning to 
get tired of overwork. They are no longer 
young and vigorous, and are beginning to 
feel the strain put upon them during the 
years of youth and middle life. The healthy 
conditions of life no longer exist; the ex- 
ercise, fresh air, and sunshine of former years 
are missed. There is danger of a strike, and 
trouble awaits all those who do not take due 
warning and spare the faithful servants who 
have served them so long and well. 

At all times in life, whether in youth or 
in old age, the balance between the income 
of fuel into the body and outgo in the form 
of heat and energy should be retained. A 
certain reserve. force is always kept up, but 
beyond that an excess of fuel means that 
this life machine of ours must either work 
abnormally hard or become clogged and filled 
with clinkers. In youth it shows a willing 
and forgiving spirit, and works abnormally 
hard most of the time; in middle life the 
clogging begins, and with it trouble; kept 
up, it develops inevitably into disease. The 
superfluous material either turns into fat and 
so surrounds and chokes the vital organs 
that they cannot work, or fills the blood with 
poison which it cannot throw off, but must 
needs carry through the entire body, saturat- 
ing every part of it with it. This is the 


simple result of overeating, a result which 
develops easily into the numerous ills of old 
age, rhematism, gout, indigestion, biliousness, 
short breath, pressure against the heart, hard- 

















DIET FOR 


ening of the liver, arteries, ete. When these 
diseases can be laid so directly to a cause so 
easily controlled, it seems incredible that 
those suffering from them should not seek 
the simple self-evident cure of dieting. 

In youth, food is required not only as fuel 
to furnish heat and energy for the activities 
of the body, but for growth. In old age this 
requirement no longer exists. It is known 
that a specia) class of foods is required pri- 
marily for cell-building or growth. These 
are the proteids, and are made up princi- 
pally ot meat, eggs, and milk. Since this is 
their primary they should be taken 
sparingly, although not given up entirely, by 
all means, by those who have passed the peri- 
od when material for growth is required. 
These proteids will supply heat and energy 
if need be, but their use for that purpose is 
not economical, because they are more diffi- 
cult to digest and supply more waste matter, 
which the body must work to eliminaie, and 
which, when left in the body, causes more 
trouble than the carbohydrates. This is es- 
pecially true of meat, which, on this account, 
should be eaten, at the most, only once a day. 

The carbohydrates, which are made up 
largely of vegetables and fruit, supply en- 
ergy, and since the body that is growing old 
and beginning to run down a little bit needs 
bracing up and stimulating, it needs these 
energy-making foods in the greatest possible 
abundance. 

The third class, composed of fats, supplies 
both heat and energy, but primarily heat, and 
for those whose circulation is becoming slug- 
gish these are essential. Those who are 
troubled with superfluous avoirdupois must 
deprive themselves largely of this last class 
of foods, however, as well as of the starches 
and sweets. They must dispense almost en- 
tirely with butter, olive-oil, meat fats, starchy 
vegetables, such as grow in the ground, and 
sweets of all kinds, especially pastry and 
jams. Moreover, sugar and starch are very 
difficult for many to digest. They are in- 
clined to ferment in the stomach, forming 
acids which irritate the mucous membranes 
of the stomach, intestines, and other organs. 

A sane diet for a person of seventy or 
seventy-five should be made up largely of 
vegetables and fruit, some fish, some eggs, a 
little meat, and simple cereals, if there is no 
inclination toward obesity. 

Drinking with one’s meals is not considered 
advisable, especially as liquids are apt to 
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wash down the food before it is properly 
masticated. Two quarts of water, or more, 
should be taken between meals, however, dur- 
ing the day. Hot water is especially good 
for one who does not exercise much, as it 
flushes out the entire system. Stimulants, 
such as tea and coffee, should not be very 
strong. 

After one passes seventy one or two, or 
even before, it is sometimes wiser to eat more 
frequently and not heavily at any one time; 
for instance, a light breakfast of coffee and 
rolls, or tea and toast, just after waking in 
the morning at seven, some eggs and toast 
at ten, a light lunch at one, dinner at six, 
not very heavy, and a little beef tea just 
before going to bed. By saving the stomach 
from strain, and still supplying plenty of 
simple nourishment, much trouble may be 
avoided, while the slight nourishment just 
before going to sleep insures good rest. 

An appropriate day’s menu would be: 

7 aM. Tea and toast. 

9 a.m. Fruit, cream 
toast, coffees. 

1 p.m. Flounder, creamed potatoes, pease, 
fresh fruit. 

6 p.m. Clear soup, chicken, mashed pota- 
toes, string-beans. Beet and lettuce salad 
with French dressing. Cantaloup. 

10 p.m. Consommé, crackers. 

A person confining herself even to the sim- 
plest diet should be made to exercise in the 
open air as much as possible. Those who 
exercise a great deal can safely eat more 
than those who exercise very little. As long 
as one is working, no matter how little, more 
food may be used up, but if life consists in 
sitting comfortably by the fire in winter and 
on the piazza in summer, a very limited diet 
is advisable, and it is certainly not wise to 
follow a diet that will make one gain flesh, 
since that, dangerous in itself, will also make 
exercising difficult if not impossible. Fat 
pressing upon the heart and other organs is 
neither agreeable nor safe. 

Keep thin, give up fat-producing and rich 
foods, eat sparingly at all times, and exer- 
cise as much as possible, and old age will be 
made worth while. If Metchnikoff planned 
to have us suffer from rheumatism, indiges- 
tion, and numerous other old-age ills, we 
would not care to reach the ripe old age he 
promises. To live long and to remain well 
and active to the end is the object of every 
healthy-minded man or woman. 
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of HAT did they do then?” asks the 

\W Little Lady. “ What did the Deep 

Woods people do next?” 

“ Well, let’s see; it was about spring then, 
I guess—early spring—and Mr. Jack Rabbit 
went to writing poetry and making garden; 
Mr. Robin went to meet Mrs. Robin, who 
had been spending the winter down South; 
Mr. Squirrel, who is quite young, went to 
eall on a very nice young Miss Squirrel over 
toward the Big West Hills; Mr. Dog had to 
help Mr. Man a 
good deal with the 
spring work; Mr. 
Turtle got out all 
his fishing - things 
and looked them 
over, and the Hol- 
low Tree people had 
a general straight- 
ening up after all 
the company they 


had been having 
during the winter. 
They had a big 


house - cleaning, of 
course, with all 
their things hang- 
ing out on the line, 
and Mr. Possum 
said he’d about as 
soon be dirty as to 
have to beat carpets 
and carry furniture 
up and down stairs 
and in and out all the rest of his life. 

“But they got through at last, and every- 
thing was nice when they were settled—only 
there wasn’t a great deal to eat, because it 
had been a long, cold winter, and things 
were pretty scarce and hard to get. One 
morning Mr. Possum ,said he had had a 
dream the night before, and he wished it 
would come true. He said he had dreamed 
that they had all been invited by Mr. Bear 
to help him eat his spring breakfast, which 
he takes after his long winter nap, and that 
Mr. Bear had about the best breakfast he 
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ever sat down to. Mr. Possum.said he had 
eaten it clear through from turkey to mince- 
pie, only he didn’t get the mince pie, because 
Mr. Bear had asked him if he’d have it hot 
or cold, and just as he made up his mind to 
have some of both he woke up and didn’t 
get either. 

“Then Mr. Coon said he wished he could 
have a dream like that; that he’d take what- 
ever came along and try to sleep through it, 
and Mr. Crow thought a little while and said 
that sometimes 
dreams came true, 
especially if you 
helped them a lit- 
tle. He said he 
hadn’t heard any- 
thing of Mr. B-ar 
this spring and it 
was quite likely he 
had been taking a 
longer nap than 
usual. It might be 
a good plan, he 
thought, to drop 
over that way and 
just look in, in 
passing, because if 
Mr. Bear should be 
sitting down to 
breakfast he would 
be pretty apt to 
ask them to sit up 
and have a _ bite 
while they told him 
the winter news of the Deep Woods. 

“Then Mr. Possum said that he didn’t be- 
lieve anybody in the world but Mr. Crow 
would have thought of that, and that here- 
after he was going to tell him every dream 
he had. They ought to start right away, he 
said, because if they should get there just 
as Mr. Bear was clearing off the table it 
would be a good deal worse than not getting 
the mince-pie in his dream. 

“So they hurried up and put on their best 
clothes and started for Mr. Bear’s place, 
which is over toward the Edge of the World, 
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only farther down, in a fine big cave which 
is fixed up as nice as a house, and nicer. But 
when they got pretty close to it they didn’t 
go so fast and straight, but just sauntered 
along as if they were only out for a little 
walk and happened to go in that direction, 
for they thought Mr. Bear might be awake 
and standing in. his door. They met Mr. 
Rabbit about that time and invited him to 
go along, but Mr. Rabbit said his friendship 
with Mr. Bear was a rather distant one, and 
that he mostly talked to him from across the 
river, or from a hill that had a good clear 
running-space on the other.slope. He said 
Mr. Bear’s taste was good, for he was fond 
of his family, but that the fondness had been 
all on Mr. Bear’s side. 

“So the Hollow Tree people went along, 
saying what a nice man they thought Mr. 
Bear was, and saying it quite loud, and look- 
ing every which way, because Mr. Bear might 
be out for a walk, too. 

“But they didn’t see him anywhere, and 
by and by they got right to the door of his 
eave and knocked a little and nobody came. 
Then they listened, but couldn’t hear any- 
thing at first, until Mr. Coon, who has very 
sharp ears, said that he was sure he heard 
Mr. Bear breathing and that he must be still 
asleep. Then the others thought they heard 
it, too, and pretty soon they were sure they 
heard it, and Mr. Possum said it was too 
bad to let Mr. Bear oversleep himself this 
fine weather, and that they ought to go in 
and let him know how late it was. 

“So then they pushed open the door and 
went tiptoeing in to where Mr. Bear was. 
They thought, of course, he would be in bed, 
but he wasn’t. He was sitting up in a big 
armehair in his dressing-gown and _ night- 
cap, with his feet up on another chair, before 
a fire that had gone out sometime in Decem- 
ber, with a little table by him that had a 
candle on it which had burned down about 
the time the fire went out. His pipe as in 
his lap, too, and they knew that Mr. Bear 
had been smoking and must have been very 
tired and gone to sleep right where he was, 
and hadn’t moved all winter long. 

“Tt wasn’t very cheerful in there, so Mr. 
Possum said maybe they'd better stir up a 
little fire to take the chill off before they 
woke Mr. Bear, and Mr. Coon found a fresh 
candle and lighted it and Mr. Crow put the 
room to rights a littl and wound up the 
clock and set it and started it going. Then, 
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when the fire got nice and bright, they stood 
around and looked at Mr. Bear, and each 
one said it was a good time now to wake him 
up, but nobody just wanted to do it, because 
Mr. Bear isn’t always good-natured and no- 
body could tell what might happen if he 
should wake up cross and hungry, and he’d 
be likely to do that if his nap was broken too 
suddenly. Mr. Possum said Mr. Crow was 
the one to do it, as he had first thought of, 
this trip, and Mr. Crow said that it was Mr. 
Possum’s place, because it had been his 
dream. Then they both said that as Mr. Coon 
hadn’t done anything at all, so far, he might 
do that. 

“Mr. said that he’d do it quick 
enough, only he’d been listening to the way 
Mr. Bear breathed, and he was pretty sure 
he wouldn’t be ready to wake up for a week 
yet, and it would be too bad to wake him 
now when he might not have been resting 
well during the first month or so of his nap 
and was making it up now. He said they 
could look around a little and if Mr. 
Bear’s things were keeping well, and perhaps 
brush up his pantry so it would be nice and 
clean when he did wake. 

“Then Mr. Crow said he’d always wanted 
to see Mr. Bear’s pantry, for he’d heard it 
was such a good place to keep things, and 
perhaps he could get some ideas for the Hol- 
low Tree; and Mr. Possum said that Mr. 
Bear had the name of having a bigger pantry 
and more things in it than all the rest of 
the Deep Woods people put together. 

“So they left Mr. Bear all nice and com- 
fortable, sleeping there by the fire, and lit 
another candle and went over to his pantry, 
which was at the other end of the room, and 
opened the door and looked in. They couldn’t 
say a word at first, but only just looked at 
one another and at all the things they saw 
in that pantry. First, on the top shelf there 
was a row of pies, clear around. Then, on 
the next shelf, there was a row of cakes— 
first a fruit cake, then a jelly cake, then an- 
other fruit cake and then another jelly cake, 
and the cakes went all the way around, too, 
and some of them had frosting on them, and 
you could see the raisins in the fruit cake, 
and pieces of citron. Then on the next shelf 
there was a row of nice cooked partridges, 
all the way around, close together. And on 
the shelf below that was a row of meat pies 
made of chicken and turkey and young lamb, 
and on the shelf below that there was a row 
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of nice canned peaches, and on the floor, all 
the way around, there were jars of honey— 
nice comb honey that Mr. Bear had gathered 
in November, from bee trees. Mr. Crow 
spoke first. 

“* Well, I never,’ he said, ‘never in all my 
life saw anything like it!’ 

“ And Mr. Coon and Mr. Possum both said, 

“*We can’t do it—a breakfast like that is 
too much for any Bear!’ 

“Then Mr. Crow said: 

“* He oughtn’t to be-allowed to do it. 
Bear is too nice a man to lose.’ 

“And Mr. Possum said, 

“*He mustn’t be allowed to do it—we'll 
help him.’ 

“« Where do you suppose he begins?’ said 
Mr. Coon. 

“¢« At the top, very likely,’ said Mr. Crow. 
‘He’s got it arranged in courses.’ 

“*T don’t care where he begins,’ said Mr. 
Possum; ‘I’m going to begin somewhere 
now, and I think I will begin on meat pie.’ 

“And Mr. Crow said he thought he’d be- 
gin on a nice partridge, and Mr. Coon said 
he believed he’d try a mince pie or two first 
as a kind of a lining and fill in with the 
solid things afterward. So then Mr. Possum 
took down his meat pie, and said he hoped 
this wasn’t a dream, and Mr. Crow took down 
a nice brown partridge and Mr. Coon stood 
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up on a chair and slipped a mince 
pie out of a pan on the top shelf, and 
everything would have been all right 
only he lost his balance a little and 
let the pie fall. It made quite a loud 
smack when it struck the floor and 
Mr. Possum jumped and let his pie 
fall, too, and that made a good deal 
more of a noise because it was large 
and in a tin pan. 

“Then Mr. Crow blew out the light 
quick, and they all stood perfectly 
still and listened, for it seemed to 
them a noise like that would wake the 
dead, much more Mr. Bear, and they 
thought he would be right up and in 
there after them. But Mr. Bear was 
too sound asleep for that. They heard 
him give a little cough and a kind of 
a grunt mixed with a sleepy word or 
two, and when they peeked out through 
the door, which was open just a little 
ways, they saw him moving about in 
his chair, trying first one side and 
then the other, as if he wanted to 
settle down and go to sleep again, which he 
didn’t do, but kept right on grunting and 
sniffing and mumbling and trying new posi- 
tions. 

“Then, of course, the Hollow Tree people 
were scared, for they knew pretty well he 
was going to wake up. Mr. Bear yawned 
a long yawn and stretched himself and rubbed 
his eyes open and looked over at the fire 
and down at the candle on the table and up 
at the clock on the mantel. The Coon and 
Possum and the Old Black Crow thought, 
of course, he’d know somebody had been 
there by all those things being set going. 

“But Mr. Bear didn’t seem to understand 
it at all, or to suppose that anything was 
wrong, and from what he mumbled to him- 
self they saw right away that he thought 
he’d been asleep only a little while instead 
of alf winter long. 

“¢ Humph!’ they heard him growl. ‘I must 
have gone to sleep and was dreaming it’s 
time to wake up. I didn’t sleep long, though, 
by the way the fire and the candle look, be- 
sides it’s only quarter of ten, and I remem- 
ber winding the clock at half after eight. 
Funny I feel so hungry, after eating a big 
supper only two hours ago. Must be the 
reason I ‘dreamed it was spring. Humph! 
Guess I'll just eat a piece of pie and go to 
bed.’ 
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“Then the Hollow Tree people felt as if 
they were going to die. They didn’t dare to 
breathe or make the least bit of noise, and 
just huddled back in a corner close to the 
wall. And Mr. Bear he came shuffling along 
toward the pantry, with his candle all tipped 
to one side, still rubbing his eyes and trying 
to wake up. And when he came to the 
pantry door, Mr. Bear pushed it open quite 
wide and was coming straight in, only just 
then he caught his toe a little on the doorsill 
and stumbled in, and that was too much for 
Mr. Possum, who turned loose a sneeze that 
shook the world. 

“Then Mr. Crow and Mr. Coon made a 
dive under Mr. Bear’s legs, and Mr. Possum 
did too, and down came Mr. Bear and down 
came his candle, and the candle went out, 
but not any quicker than the Hollow Tree 
people, who broke for the cave door and 
slammed it behind them and struck out for 
the bushes as if they thought they’d never 
live to get there. But when they got into 
some thick hazel brush they stopped a min- 
ute to breathe, and then they all heard Mr. 
Bear calling, ‘Help! Help!’ as loud as he 
could, and when they listened they heard 
him mention something about an earthquake, 
too, and that the world was coming to an end. 

“Then Mr. Possum said that from the 
sound of Mr. Bear’s voice he seemed to be 
unhappy about something, and that it was 
too bad for them to just pass right by without 
asking what was the trouble, especially if 
Mr. Bear, who had always been so friendly, 
should ever hear of it. So then they straight- 
ened their collars and ties and knocked the 
dust off a little, and Mr. Coon scratched his 
back against a little bush and Mr. Crow 
cleared his throat and they stepped out of the 
hazel patch and went up to Mr. Bear’s door 
and pushed it open a little and called out, 

“< Oh, Mr. Bear, do you need any help?’ 

“¢QOh yes!’ groaned Mr. Bear. ‘Come 
quick! Tve been struck by an earthquake 
and nearly killed, and everything I’ve got 
must be ruined. Bring a light and let me 
look at my pantry!’ 

“So then Mr. Coon ran with a splinter 
from Mr. Bear’s fire and lit the candle, and 
Mr. Bear got up, rubbing himself and taking 
on, and began looking at his pantry shelves, 
which made him better right away. 

“Qh, he said, ‘how lucky the damage is 
so small! Only two pies and a partridge 
knocked down, and they are not much hurt. 
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I thought everything was lost, and my nerves 
are all upset when I was just getting ready 
for my winter sleep. How glad I am you 
happened to-be passing. Stay with me and 
we will eat to quiet our nerves.’ 

“Then the Hollow Tree people said that the 
earthquake had made them nervous, too, and 
that perhaps a little food would be good for 
all of them, so they flew, around just as if 
they were at home, and brought Mr. Bear’s 
table right into the pantry, and some chairs, 
and set out the very best things and told 
Mr. Bear to sit right up to the table and help 
himself, and then all the others sat up, too, 
and they ate everything clear through from 
meat pie to mince pie, just as if Mr. Pos- 
sum’s dream had really come true. And by 
and by Mr. Bear dropped off to sleep again, 
and the Hollow Tree people borrowed a few 
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things and went out softly and shut the door 
behind them.” 

“And did Mr. Bear sleep all summer?” 
asks the Little Lady. 

“No; he woke up again, pretty soon, for 
he had finished his nap, and of course the 
next time when he looked around he found 
his fire out and the candle burned down and 
the clock stopped, so he got up and went out- 
side and saw it was spring and that he had 
slept a good deal longer than usual. But 
when he went to eat his spring breakfast 
he couldn’t understand why he wasn’t very 
hungry and thought it must be because he’d 
eaten two such big suppers.” 
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Town Improvement 
By Kate Ide 











the streets of great cities are traceable 
in their sources to the country towns. 


r [ rivers of humanity rushing through 


Distinetively American characteristics are 
country products. The old New England 
village fathers were not a whit behind mod- 
ern city fathers in enthusiasm, for learning, 
or in civic and national patriotism. That 
so many of these rural communities have 
suffered neglect and depletion is due to the 
everywhere remarkable growth of cities at 
the expense of villages and towns. 

If the social pathologist has discovered 
that average country or village life at the 
present time is normally uninteresting and 
non-stimulative, and that city life with all 
its stir and vantage is “for a large number 
of citizens made unhealthful and demoraliz- 
ing ” from the very fact of its concentration, 
then village and municipal reform have. many 
interests in common. In purpose they are 
one and the same. J 

A special student of, and enthusiast for, 
multiplied life in great cities, declares that 
the twentieth. century will open “upon a 
race destined, for the great majority, to live 
in cities or under conditions more or less 
strictly urban.” But is such a condition 
really destiny, and is destiny, like death, un- 
shunnable? In other words, is the growing 
tendency to drain the country necessarily 
irresistible? Not only does the country loaf- 
er seek the city as “a paradise of odd jobs,” 
the tramp as a better place to beg in, the 
impecunious as a charity mine, and the 
young man as a kaleidoscope of bright pic- 
tures, but a great army of men leave the 
country towns because industries of various 
kinds are more popular than agriculture, and 
because capitalists and manufacturers have 
moved their plants from the country dis- 
tricts, or allowed them to decay, or have failed 
to see their opportunity to awake sleepy vil- 
lages by establishing new plants therein. 

The very first way of solving the problem 
of the small town—a national problem the 
world over—is to vitalize the village so as 
to remove its deadly dulness and retain a 





larger per cent. of young men. Men of 
wealth, who buy up several little farms, im- 
prove the whole estate, establish a great dairy, 
poultry; and stock-raising plant, and employ 
a hundred or two hundred men, who grad- 
ually establish themselves near by in neat 
little homes with growing families, are help- 
ing to solve the problem of the small town. 
Prosperous men, loyal to their rural alma 
mater, in helping to bring the-railroad to 
the little home town, and in investing money 
in the quarry, nature’s gift to the town, are 
vitalizing the village by means of the new 
force of laborers employed in the quarry. 

A pea-canning company is practically vi- 
talizing one of Wisconsin’s lake towns. It 
represents an industry that would seem to be 
within the reach of many inert villages along 
our great lakes. 

Selectmen, supervisors, and road-surveyors, 
determined to have good roads throughout 
the town, are vitalizing the village. Good 
country roads, with grassy waterways and the 
grass kept in check, concern the whole town 
even more than public parks, as residents 
and summer visitors spend much of their 
time on the road, walking, or driving. 

A town in New Jersey saw the economical 
necessity of road improvement as a means 
of recapturing scholars who had gone to the 
city schools. A Vermont farmer declares 
that improved roads mean’ larger districts 
and a better grade of teachers. But good 
roads are costly, and most costly when lack of 
timely care allows them to go to pieces. A 
suggestion comes from Washington that 
junior road leagues be formed in country dis- 
tricts, for the reason that country roads are 
“actually patrolled twice a day by schoolboys 
old enough to give the necessary attention 
to throwing out stones, opening ditches and 
sluices, draining off storm water, filling ruts 
and holes, and giving notice to proper author- 
ities of anything needing prompt attention 
on their part.” 

Clean city leagues, in connection with 
graded schools, are springing up, based on 
the idea that the children are interested to 











help in every way they can to keep the city 
from becoming dirty, and to report when the 
contractors neglect to clean it systematically. 
One such league, composed of 100 children 
from twelve to fifteen years old, in the stock- 
yard district of Chicago, under a leader, who 
saw that reports were promptly attended to 
by the City Hall officials, transformed, in one 
summer, that locality from filthy alleys, 
broken sidewalks, green, slimy gutters, to a 
state of order and cleanliness. The leader 
writes that “the effect on the neighborhood 
was nothing compared with what it was on 
those children, who felt that they were citi- 
zens and responsible for conditions. It made 
little men and women of them.” 

And now we come to practical questions: 

1. What is the special need of village and 
town improvement societies ¢ 

2. Where do they exist, and what have been 
their plans, methods, and results so far? 

3. Why and how should women exercise 
themselves in town improvement ? 

4. What is the responsibility of women’s 
clubs, already existing, in the matter of vil- 
lage, town, or city improvement ? 

Village-improvement societies are needed 
because the environment just outside the 
home in village, town or city touches the 
home in matters of life, health, and happiness. 
The feeling exists that public officials should 
look after such matters. But such men, ow- 
ing to political or other reasons, often find 
themselves and their constituents in an in- 
tricate “net-work of self-interest.” Village 
supervisors and aldermen are limited in the 
use of money. The surly taxpayer excuses 
himself with the commonplace, “I spend 
enough for taxes already.” And so the town 
settles into what is worse than sleep—a con- 
scious apathy. Men who will not submit to 
an arbitrary tax for “so-called repairs” 
would contribute to an improvement society 
if they saw plain evidences daily before them 
of money wisely expended. 

Town-improvement societies are needed 
because general organized effort is more sys- 
tematic, thorough, and far-reaching than any 
individual or associated neighborhood effort 
can possibly be. Cleanliness in one street 
will not keep contagious disease from that 
street if it is lurking in some bad cesspool, 
outhouse, sewerage, or cellarage near. 


The town of N , Minnesota, has a V. TI. 





S. composed of men and women. This associa- 
tion deems it best to have for president a 
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business man, who is more apt to receive 
favorable responses from the city council 
when asked to assist in any town betterment. 

The especial work of this society has been 
beautifying a railway park, mowing closely, 
three times a year, grounds outside of side- 
walks “to the remotest corner of unoccupied 
lots,” and the removing of wood and hay 
wagons from business streets to “ vacant lots 
on side streets especially set apart and fitted 
up for farmers’ teams.” The secretary 
writes: “ Theoretically, we began with sani- 
tation; but as winter in this country inter- 
feres with changes in sanitary conditions, we 
commenced with asking that snow should be 
shovelled more than a little aside, that the 
whole sidewalk should be cleaned. We are 
in an agricultural district, and dependent 
on farming and farmers around us. The 
one thing the club has actually done is to 
provide two rooms with toilet conveniences 
where country women can rest, wait, and 
leave their children, if they desire, while shop- 
ping. The Public Library has allowed us 
the use of these rooms for the winter, and 
six different churches furnish an attendant, 
one day in the week, to look after and assist 
the women who come there.” 

The Honesdale Improvement Association 
(Pennsylvania), with men as honorary mem- 
bers, wisely attempted to improve but one 
thing at first, “which happened to be a 
river bank in the centre of the town devoted 
to ashes and other rubbish. The president 
says, ‘We built a retaining wall where the 
bank was partly washed away; we asked the 
Town Council to forbid the dumping of ashes 
there, laid out a five-foot walk on the river 
bank, which was already grass-grown and 
lined with trees, and, behold! a park.” 

More careful attention to street signs and 
the appropriate naming of streets improves 
the town. It is often more difficult for a 
stranger to find a certain location in a small 
town than in a large city. Improvement so- 
cieties seem to have no difficulty raising 
needed money by membership fees, annual 
dues, life memberships, voluntary contribu- 
tions, village fétes, and fairs, because the 
enterprise is so delightful to everybody, prov- 
ing again that people find a way to give to 
what they are interested in. 

In answering the third question one corre- 
spondent says, “If the women do not take 
hold of it the men never will, but are willing 
to aid when the way is opened by women.” 
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Personally, I believe in together societies 
of all kinds, wherever and whenever feasible. 
I believe that men and women, complements 
of one another, should share responsibility 
and the fruits of it in the home and in the 
home surroundings. I used to think that 
the care of outside premises belonged to man 
exclusively; but experience has proved that 
he needs companionship, that he will mow a 
lawn, spade a flower-bed, and gather up the 
leaves better and more willingly if his wife 
but sits on the piazza or at the window, look- 
ing on with approving nods. He is still 
more enthused to do his duty if she takes the 
rake and helps a little. The Honesdale mot- 
to, “Let us all work together to make this 
the model town,” has the right ring to it. 

The responsibility of existing women’s 
clubs in the matter of town improvement is, 
unquestionably, great. In some States they 
are but just beginning to see their oppor- 
tunities in this direction. A well-read and 
well-known man in Wisconsin thinks the rea- 
son there is so little organized village im- 
provement in his State, is that there has 
been no “engineer to push things.” He 
thinks that the Woman’s Club may be the 
needed engineer, may have come to the king- 
dom of power for just such a time as this. 

The Philolectian Club, Anoka, Minnesota, 
had made and supplied large beds with flow- 
ering plants in the Court-House grounds, 
circulated petitions (and had them granted) 
for better sanitary conditions in the jail and 
other public buildings, and worked through 
the schools by means of placards, for neat- 
ness and order. One result of the cards was 
most gratifying—viz., two hundred yards 
were cleaned by the children themselves in 
one spring. 

In Philadelphia the Woman’s Civic Club 
always “aims to do constructive, not destruc- 
tive, work.” The secretary writes: “We work 
slowly, thoroughly informing ourselves upon 
a subject before taking action. We try to 
protest as slowly as possible, having found 
that the best way of driving out an abuse is 
to offer a good practical substitute. We have 
committees constantly studying the condi- 
tion of schools, water-supply, streets, ete. 
These committees must become authorities 
on the special subject, to whom the club can 
refer. They co-operate, always under the 


supervision of the board of directors, with va- 
rious other organizations and the city officials.” 
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The Woman’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion, also of Philadelphia, growing out of 
the cholera scare a few years ago, aims to 
make its beloved city a real “ hygeia,” ideally 
health-giving. 

In its methods there are many useful hints 
for clubs in smaller cities and towns. No- 
tice the word study in the very object of the 
association—viz., “to promote the health of 
the city by study of sanitary and hygienic 
conditions, and by active co-operation. with 
the municipal authorities.” The committees 
are aggressive enemies of “ dirt-loving, dis- 
ease-breeding bacteria.” The Contagious 
Diseases Committee has worked with the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society for a 
Health Protective Hospital worthy of the 
name, like the ideal lazaretto in the suburbs 
of Glasgow. The club has been instrumental 
in bringing a bill before the council forbid- 
ding expectoration in railway cars, and in 
lessening the habit of expectorating in pub- 
lic buildings, markets, and on the sidewalks 
by placing signs on the streets printed in 
plain letters, “ Please do not spit on the side- 
walks.” The down-town branch of the as- 
sociation rushes to the rescue of the little 
ones in crowded back streets, 
whose parents are too poor or 
go to the parks, and whose only alter- 
native has been gutter air. The branch 
obtained permission to use two piers on the 
Delaware. They built pavilions, secured 
benches, and a policeman for each pier, light- 
ed at night with lanterns, and provided bar- 
rels of ice-water. 

What more can I say? Only this, in elos- 
ing. Intelligent, philanthropic women have 
never lagged in charities and missions, even 
when unpopular and difficult. Popular from 
the beginning, wherever it is attempted wise- 
ly, is the mission of village and town im- 
provement. It is knocking at the doors of 
women’s clubs, saying: “ Take me into your 
club life for study and practical application. 
Appoint, in my behalf, a town-improvement 
committee, or embody my needs in an already 
existing committee—e.g., art, science, educa- 
tion, or economics. While you have a great 
and continual literary feast spread out be- 
fore you, let a few crumbs fall from your 
rich table to me that the health and beauty 
of your home town may keep pace with the 
health and beauty of your own homes and 
your own souls.” 
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EAD-WEAVING is a pastime which is 
B ages old. But new designs occasion- 

ally appear. The first picture on page 
1144 is a very pretty necklace which is an 
improvement on the daisy chain we are all 
so familiar with. The pendants are added 
after the necklace is all made. Fastening 
the thread firmly in the middle daisy of the 
chain, string as many green beads as desired, 
make the daisy, and return, sewing through 


DAISY CHAIN IN VINE PATTERN. 
the beads to the chain, and make the other 
pendants on each side of this. 

The daisy chain is easily made as follows: 
Take a generous needleful of silk and tie 
one green bead firmly to it. Hold this green 
bead tightly between the thumb and _ first 
finger of the left hand, placing the working- 
thread over the first finger and under the 
second, thus enabling you to hold the threads 
and beads very tightly. 3e sure never to 
change the positions of the beads in your 
hand; in other words, from the time you 
take hold of the first green bead never let 
the work turn over or slip from your fingers, 
as the firmness and evenness of the chain 
depend entirely upon how tightly you hold 
the beads and thread. String one green and 
two white on the thread; take up on the 
needle two white and one yellow bead; sew 
through the first white one that you strung; 
then take up one green bead and sew through 
the green bead that you knotted to the end 
through the last green bead, turning back; 
then one white, and sew through yellow; 
three white, through last white, turning, and 
sew all around the daisy, green through 
green, white through last green, turning, 
through white, green through last 
green, turning, whité through white, two 
white and one yellow through last white, 
turning, green through green, green through 
last green, turning, white through yellow, 
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white through last white, turning; sew all 
around daisy, and continue. This is the 
chain to which the pendants are to be added. 

The pattern is something on the 
order of the daisy chain, only rather more 
vine-like in design. String six beads—two 
white, two green, two white—take up 
white bead on the needle and sew through 
second white; take up white and 
through green; one white and 
through fourth white; one white, sew through 
last white, turning, one green, sew through 
white; one blue through white; blue through 
last blue, turning; blue through green; white 
through blue; through blue; blue 
through last yellow, turning; blue through 
white; white through white; blue through last 
white, turning; white blue, blue 
through blue, blue and yellow through last 
blue, turning, through green, white 
through white, blue through last white, turn- 
ing, green through white, blue through yellow, 
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two blue through last blue,. turning, sew all 
around flower to make then white 
through green, green through white, green 
through last green, turning, white through 
white, white through blue, white through last 
white, turning, green through white, white 
through green, green through white, white 
through last green, turning, green through 
white, green through green, green through 
white, white through last green, turning, 
green through green, white through white, 
white through last white, turning, white 
through green, white through white, white 
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A SIMPLE SET PATTERN. 

through last white. turning, green through 
white, blue through white, blue through last 
blue, turning, blue through green, white 
through white, and continue. 

The chain in set pattern is made in black, 
blue, and gold beads. String one blue and 
two gold and one black, sew one gold, through 
gold, one gold through blue, one black through 
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last blue, turning, one blue through gold, 
one gold through last blue, turning, one blue 
through black, one blue, through last blue, 
turning, one gold through gold, one black 
through last gold, turning, one gold through 
blue, one blue and one gold through last 
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gold, turning, one gold through black, one 
black through last gold, turning, one gold 
through gold, one black through -last gold, 
turning, one gold through black, one gold 
through last gold, turning, one gold through 
black, one black through last gold, turning, 
one gold through gold, two blue through last 
gold, turning, gold through black, gold 
through last gold, blue through blue, blue 
through last blue, blue through gold, gold 
through last blue, blue through black, blue 
through last blue, gold through gold,~ black 
through last gold, gold through blue, blue and 
one gold through last gold and continue. 
The next is a four-bead chain, narrower 
than the one above. String two gold beads, 
one green and one gold, take up on the needle 
one green, sew through 
last green, green sew 
through last gold, green 
SS through last green, turn- 
. ing, gold through green, 
A JOINING. two green through last gold, 
turning, green through 
green, gold through last green, turning, 
green through green, gold through last green, 
turning, gold through gold, gold through last 
gold, turning, green through gold, green 
through last green, turning, green through 
gold, gold through last green, turning, green 
through green, green through last green, turn- 
ing, gold through gold and so forth. 
Above is shown how two ends of a chain 
may be joined together, as in a bead bracelet. 
The Egyptians, in using this kind of weav- 
ing, often strung two beads at a time instead 
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of one and sewed through two; thus with 
little work doubling the size of the design. 
This makes an attractive variation and is 
much quicker than working with a single 
thread, and is especially adapted to belts, 
where width is required. 

The vine pattern is very at- 
tractive for a watch chain. String 
one red, three white, and two red; 
take up one red and sew through 
next to last red, white through 
second white, red through red, red, 
red through last red, turning, 
white through white, red through 
red, white through last red, turn- 
ing, white through white, red 
through red, white through last 
red, turning, white through white, 
white through white, white 
through last white, turning, green 

through white, white through white, white 
through last white, turning, green through 
green, white through white, red through last 
white, turning, white through green, green 
through white, green through last green, turn- 
ing, white through white, red through red, 
red through last red, turning, white through 
white, green through white, green through 
last green, turning, white through white, 
red through red, white through last red, 
turning, white through white, white through 
green, green through last white, turning, 
white through white, white through white, 
white through last white, turning, white 
through white, white through green, green 
through last white, turning, white through 
white, green through white, green through 
last green, turning, green through white, 
green through green, white through last 
green, turning, white through green, green 
through green, white through last green, 
turning, white through white, green through 
white, white through last green, turning, white 
through white, white through white, white 
through last white, turning, white through 
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white, white through white, red through last 
white, turning, white through white, white 
through white, red through last white, turn- 
ing, white through white, red through red, 
red through last red, turning, white through 
white, red through red, and. so on, 
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OW shall we amuse our children? 
H The question seems to have become 

almost equal in importance to that of 
how we shall educate our children. With 
this difference, that we try more and more 
to adapt our educational methods to the pre- 
sumable view-point of what children need 
rather than what their elders think they 
need, while our best idea for amusing chil- 
dren appears to be to give them a reproduc- 
tion of the alleged enjoyments of their el- 
ders. 

Look at our children’s parties. What 
would be an unbiassed foreigner’s opinion 
of an up-to-date assemblage of American 
children? He would find the small boys ar- 
rayed in garments which are a miniature 
copy of their seniors’ clothing, the small 
girls’ costumes patterned on those of a ballet 
dancer with outstanding skirts supported by 
many diaphanous petticoats, long stockings, 
and high-heeled slippers. The small girls 
sit in demure rows about the room, the small 
boys approach formally and ask the privilege 
of a dance. On every side one may see a 
monkey-like imitation of the manners and 
customs of the grown-ups, may too, if 
keen of perception, the rivalries, jealousies, 
envies, heart-burnings of maturity. Of gen- 
uine childish amusement there is hardly a 
trace until perhaps later in the evening nat- 
ural child spirits may get the better of en- 
grafted formality and the gathering degen- 
erate into a romp. Again we see a painful 
travesty upon the breakdown of formality 
which has been known to arrive after supper 
at the balls of adults. 

Are there any children who really enjoy 
this sort of party? I am afraid it is a good 
deal of a reflection upon their unsophistica- 
tion when they do. Were they given their 
free choice between this style of entertain- 
ment and the good old-fashioned party where 
the boys and girls wear their Sunday suits 
and frocks, play games, and act as children 
should, what would be their decision? Prob- 
ably it would depend a good deal upon the 
training the children had had and whether 
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this had left them natural or artificial prod- 
ucts. Had they been brought up to be gen- 
uine children and not small men and women 
of society, I would venture to wager they 
would prefer the easy freedom of the child’s 
play to the formality and decorum of the 
fashionable function. 

Even if they do enjoy the latter 
entertainment, I do not take it as any sign 
that it is the better thing tor them. That 
is not the way in which we usually govern 
children. When selection is made of a school 
it is not the boy’s or girl’s preference which 
decides the choice, although we may, when 
possible, consult their predilections. But the 
final decision is formed by the parents after 
taking into consideration the arguments for 
and against different institutions. The same 
plan is followed in almost all circumstances. 
Why should an exception be made in the 
matter of amusements when child’s taste 
may have been influenced by the talk of other 
children whose parents have not the proper 
modicum of common sense? 

I dare say I shall be told that many chil- 
dren really enjoy the style of parties I con- 
demn. What if they do? They also enjoy 
items of food which the prudent mother ban- 
ishes from the nursery table and yearn for 
articles of dress and jewelry which she wise- 
ly tells them are unsuited to their years. 

Consider for a moment the conditions which 
encompass a fashionable evening party for 
children. Late hours—these functions rarely 
break up early and it is midnight or after 
before the children are in bed—indigestible 
food at an unusual time, unsuitable dress 
upon which is expended an amount of thought 
and care by both mother and child which 
might better be bestowed somewhere else, the 
foundation of a love of excitement, the rev- 
elation of possibilities of competition and 
consequent vainglory or humiliation, the 
awakening in the breasts of the less wealthy 
children of longings for the boons enjoyed 
by those of more means—all the unhealthy 
cravings and aspirations which we sadly take 
for granted in the social gatherings of grown 
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men and women are forced upon our young- 
lings in the mistaken effort to give them 
pleasure. 

This condemnation is not wholly the re- 
sult of observation and study of children. 
My own childhood is a regrettable distance 
behind me, but certain of its memories are 
keener than my recollections of events which 
occurred last year. The adaptation of the 
parties of grown-ups to small children is no 
new abuse, for it existed decades ago, and 
with it lived the wretched characteristics I 
have enumerated. To this day there dwells 
in my mind, among other harrowing remem- 
brances of effort and eclipse, the heart-burn- 
ings I suffered at parties because several of 
the little girls had lace handkerchiefs which 
they carried in gold handkerchief-holders: 
A clip of some sort held the handkerchief 
in the middle, to this clip a chain was at- 
tached, and the other end was fastened to a 
ring which was worn on the middle finger 
of the happy, happy little girls who possessed 
these beauteous objects. 

My laments at not having one of these 
constructions with lace handkerchief attach- 
ment were so poignant that my dear mother 
made me a handkerchief of old lace, routed 
out a chain and ring from among her be- 
Jongings, and improvised a holder which was 
a far-off imitation of the real thing. I ac- 
cepted it with ardent thanks, concealing a 
guilty disappointment—I think I was a well- 
mannered child in the main—and carried 
the handkerchief with what pride I could. 
It was very pretty and mother had made it, 
and any little girl not satisfied with such a 
lovely thing was an ungrateful, naughty 
child—but, oh dear! I might preach to my- 
self all I could and Mordecai still sat in the 
king’s gate! What good were the make-be- 
lieve chain and ring? They were not a reg- 
ular handkerchief-holder, and I knew it and 
the other girls knew it! 

It is not fair or kind to children to give 
them the opportunity for acquiring the sins 
of envy and emulation in dress and orna- 
ment. This will come soon enough, and, do 
what we will, the beginning of the fight with 
such sins cannot be long delayed. Why 
should we provoke the occasion for it earlier 
than necessary? Why not let our children 
confine themselves to the pleasures suited 
to their age instead of anticipating the tri- 
umphs, the joys, the miseries, the mournings 
of mature years? 
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We do not force maturity upon our chil- 
dren only in their parties. The question of 
theatre-going for children has now an im- 
portance it never possessed in bygone years. 

The Biblical prophecy that a child shall 
be born a hundred years old seems by way 
of being fulfilled in this day and generation. 
The contradictoriness of the modern educa- 
tion of children is nowhere more emphasized 
than when they are trained in kindergartens, 
which tend to prolong the period of child- 
ishness and at the same time are taken to 
see plays far beyond their comprehension and 
in which it may be seriously questioned if 
they have real enjoyment. 

Not for a moment would I be understood 
as wishing to deprive the children of all 
theatrical enjoyments! While the pantomime 
has never flourished on American soil as it 
does in England, and the Punch-and-Judy 
shows which help furnish histrionic enjoy- 
ment to British small children have not been 
successfully transplanted to the United 
States, there are yet plays which it will do a 
child only good to see. The one which in- 
stantly occurs to the mind of all lovers of 
childhood is, of course, Peter Pan—a play 
every child should see. Would there were 
more like it! But there are other plays— 
not many of them, to be sure—that small 
children may go to. Not too small children, 
however. Early theatre-going, like grown-up 
parties for infants, puts the child’s capacity 
for enjoyment into a forcing-house. Left 
to himself, he would seek entertainment suit- 
ed to his age. His toys, his picture-books, 
the amusements he devises for himself, later, 
sports outdoors -and in, liberty to play with 
other children whose interests lie along the 
same line as his or, if they diverge, yet do so 
in harmony with natural childish instincts— 
such is the healthful development of a child’s 
craving for pleasure. By accustoming him 
to more artificial excitements you deprive 
him of the capability of enjoying the amuse- 
ments peculiar to his age and take from him 
at the same time the ability to enjoy later 
certain of the delights of maturity. 

When a child is nine or ten years old there 
are plays he can see with benefit as well as 
with pleasure. Not only the simpler order 
of dramas such as Rip van Winkle, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, The Old Homestead, 
Peter Pan, and the like and some of the bet- 
ter musical dramas and spectacles. I hold 
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first theatre-going and believe that historical 
plays are of great benefit to a child in giv- 
ing a living meaning to history. My mem- 
ory goes back to a small boy of my acquain- 
tance who was taken to see Richard III. 
When the curtain went down on the battle 
of Bosworth Field the child bounced up and 
down in his seat with excitement. 

“Oh, why do they put down the curtain?” 
he gasped. “To think of all the fighting 
going on behind there and I ean’t see it!” 

It was no counterfeit presentment to him, 
but the real thing. Of course the fighting 
went on after the curtain was down! The 
whole battle really happened! 

Henry V., Julius Cesar, Macbeth, other 
historical plays of-Shakespeare, or any good 
author, I regard as educational advantages, 
provided the child does not see them until 
old enough to have an intelligent knowledge 
of the incidents treated on the stage. 

One side of the matter of party and thea- 
tre going not to be overlooked is in the as- 
sociation with other children. Not many of 
us live in a solitude where there is no room 
for comparison by one child with another 
of the advantages either enjoys in pleasure- 
making.. Few and far between are the coun- 
try place® and hamlets to which once in a 
while a dramatic company of sorts does not 
present itself, to which the minstrel show has 
not penetrated, and where the travelling 
opera company is unknown. 

Here, as in the city, the child who goes 
to the “show ” has an incalculable advantage 
over the child who stays at home, in the 
eyes both of the lucky one and of those de- 
prived of the privilege. So, too, is it with 
social gatherings. There is a sort of stigma 
upon the child who neither goes to parties 
nor is permitted to have invited guests for 
merrymakings. 

No one wishes to put upon a child an un- 
necessary burden which does the bearer no 
good. Certain deprivations may bring forth 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to those 
who are exercised thereby, but I have never 
felt that social mortification was one of the 
beneficial chastenings. If a child’s parents 
are able to take a child to the theatre and 
to give her parties, and refuse to do so, they 
should provide her with some explanation 
of their course which is not only valid to 
her but is sufficient for her to offer to her 
companions. Abstract reasoning goes but a 
little way with a small child. If you deny 
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her enjoyment permitted other children, be 
prepared to offer an equivalent. 

Let me illustrate. “ All the other girls ”— 
or boys, as the case may be—are going to 
attend some passing show. It is a trashy 
affair, perhaps, or even if good you do not 
care to have your child see it. Or a school- 
mate is giving a party where late hours will 
be kept, expensive clothing worn, and amuse- 
ments offered which you feel undesirable for 
your child. Of course, a simple refusal, ac- 
companied by the assurance that “ Father 
and Mother know best” ought to be enough. 
If the child is well trained perhaps it is 
enough externally. But in the depths of a 
childish heart there are repinings, even if 
criticism is loyally kept down. Worse even 
than. inward laments are the questionings 
and jeers of the other children who are go- 
ing. The child may put them off with a 
show of indifference, yet there is suffering 
none the less. 

But suppose that when you made the pro- 
hibition you had accompanied it by the 
pledge of something in place of the pleasure 
denied. “I do not wish you to go to this 
party, but I am planning a treat with me 
which I think you .would like better.” Or 
the veto might be coupled with an explana- 
tion of the objections and the promise (to 
be rigorously kept) that a party or a per- 
formance really worth while shall be a recom- 
pense for the disappointment. 

Naturally, such a course as this gives the 
parent more or less trouble. It is far easier 
to let a child go on its own way of pleasure 
unchecked than to bestir oneself to find sub- 
stitutes for undesirable amusements and be- 
stow one’s own companionship in lieu of that 
the youngster would find at the party or the 
theatre. But show me anything worth while 
the parent gains for the child which does 
not mean trouble, or that one gains for 
oneself, for that matter. 

You cannot make an omelette without 
breaking eggs, and if you think it for your 
child’s benefit to deny some enjoyments and 
accord others you must brace yourself for 
the effort and for the work involved. Some- 
thing more is won by these than satisfaction 
on the child’s part and an added sense of 
confidence in the justice and tenderness of 
the parent. There is a gain in the feeling 
of comradeship and an establishment of mu- 
tual understanding which will mean some- 
thing the whole life through. 
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HE materials required for this jacket 
| for either 36 or 38 bust measure 
are: 
'4 pounds German knitting yarn (white). 

pair steel needles, No. 14. 

pearl buttons. 

pair of bone needles, No. 4. 

bone crochet hook. 

yards ribbon (for facing). 

spool buttonhole twist. 

The pattern or stitch used in making the 
sweater is worked as follows: 

First row.—*, purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 
5; repeat from * to end of needle, finishing 
with purl 2, knit 2, 
purl 2. 

Second row.—*, 
knit 2, purl 2, knit 
2, purl 5; repeat 
from * to end of 
needle, finishing with 
knit 2, purl 2, knit 2. 

Third row.—Same 
as first row. 

Fourth row.— 
Same as second row. 
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Fifth row.—Same 
as first row. 
Sixth row—Knit 


* purl 2, knit 9; 
repeat from * to end 
ot needle, finishing with knit 2. 

Seventh row.—Purl 2, *, knit 2, purl 9; re- 
peat from * to end of needle, finishing with 
purl 2. This completes the pattern. 

Back.—Begin at the lower edge by casting 
on 127 stitches on the bone needles and knit 
in the pattern until the back is 19 inches 
deep. Then bind off 11 stitches at each end 
of the needle for the underarm and decrease 
1 stitch at each end of the needle every other 
row until 6 more stitches have been taken 
off at each side, making 17 in all. Knit 
without further narrowing until the back is 
26 inches deep, then knit 33 stitches for each 
shoulder, binding off the intervening ones 
for the neck. Slip the first 33 stitches on 
an extra needle and continue working on 
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the second side. Add 1 stitch at neck end 
of needle every other row until 30 stitches 
have been added. Then add 11 stitches at 
once at underarm end of needle and continue 
knitting back and forth until the front is 
the same length as the back. When this is 
accomplished slip the first 11 stitches (at 
underarm end of needle) without knitting; 
knit to front and then back. Repeat this 5 
times, leaving 4 stitches more at underarm 
each time; bind off. Make second front same 
as first. 

Sleeve-—Cast 21 stitches on the bone 
needles and begin pattern; add 3 stitches at 
each end of the nee- 
dle every row uitil 
there are 116 stitches 
in all. Knit pattern 
plain for 4 blocks, 
then decrease (by 
narrowing) 1 stitch 
in each purl row all 
across the _ sleeve. 
Knit down 6 more 
blocks, then decrease 
1 stitch in each 
block all across, 
leaving only 4 
stitches in a_ block. 
Continue working 
until the sleeve is 
18 inches long (measuring on the inside 
edge). Narrow off to 60 stitches and slip 
on steel needles, knitting a ribbed cuff (knit 
1,.purl 1 ) 4 inches deep; bind off loosely. 

Pockets.—Cast 42 stitches on the bone nee- 
dles and knit a piece 4 blocks deep. Work 4 
rows of single crochet across the top of each 
pocket and face with ribbon. Sew the pock- 
ets on the jacket as shown in the illustration. 

Sew up the jacket and sleeves and sew the 
latter in place. 

Work 13 rows of single crochet around the 
entire coat, making 7 buttonholes on the 
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right side in the seventh row by skipping 5 
stitches for each buttonhole, making a chain 
of 5 instead, and working single crochet into 
this 5 chain in the eighth row. 

















Face each front with ribbon, work button- 
holes in the usual way, and sew buttons on 
the left side to correspond. 

Such a jacket costs only about two dollars 
when knitted at home, while to buy a hand- 
knitted jacket is much more expensive. The 
lowest-priced ones are usually about fifteen 
dollars. The work, to a woman who is fond 
of knitting, is not a severe tax, and the re- 
sults are well worth while. The only point to 
avoid is that, when the amount knitted has 
become heavy to handlé, you should not work 
for too long a time without rest, as the hands 
will become lame from the weight of the jack- 
et. This is especially true in the case of 
middle-aged or elderly women, whose hands 
are not strong. Yet these older women are 
usually the ones who have the time and skill 
to do such knitting. 

Most attractive color schemes may be work- 
ed out in making such a jacket. The most 
popular color is cream white, but many wom- 
en and young girls will want a more serv- 
iceable color. One shade of wool may be 
used for the body of the coat and a contrast- 
ing one for the crocheted edge all around 
the jacket, for the edges of the, pocket, and 
for the cuffs. A gray coat with dull red, 
green, or darker gray border is effective and 
serviceable, and for mourning the Oxford 
gray, which is practically black, is good. 

Even with a white jacket, variety is possi- 
ble in the buttons, or a border of a color may 
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A SMART KNITTED JACKET. 


be added for a girl to whom all white would 
not be becoming. But all white is the smart- 
est for most occasions, even for winter use. 
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(For a Golden Wedding) 


Tue scarlet salvia has flamed and faded, 


Swift Autumn’s flying banners of farewell; 


But from high, slender swaying stalks unshaded 


By any leaf, drift through the smoke-blue dell 


These snow-white blooms that winter joys foretell! 
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Athletics in the Home 


BY ABIGAIL NORTON 




















HEN one has gone through an elab- 

orate experience to bring about a 

desired end, it is often found that 
a simple course would have answered the 
purpose much better. 

A well-known Englishwoman of title, who 
was with the Joseph Chamberlains at Aix-les- 
3ains last season, was asked how she retained 
her youthful figure and supple charm. The 
reply was: 

“My reasons for being slender are such 
reasonable ones they would scarcely interest 
any one. When I realized my hips and waist 
were growing larger, and my neck settling 
into double lines, I looked about for a rem- 
edy. I found it in my dressing-room, and I 
exercised with it ten minutes each morning. 
Now my proportions are as they were when I 
was eighteen, and I shall keep them so.” 

The apparatus used for promoting grace, 
renewing youth, and destroying weight was 
a wardrobe. The Englishwoman stood with 
knees together, head well up, body entirely 
erect, facing the instrument of beauty-giving 
properties. She raised her hands from her 
sides gradually in a circular way, elbows stiff 
and fingers straight until they approached 
the wardrobe, the top of which was four 
inches higher than the tip of her middle fin- 
ger. She repeated this exercise for ten min- 
utes, each time endeavoring to get nearer the 
top. Gradually, as the flesh disappeared, and 
better action of the muscles followed, the 
distance was lessened, but the struggle to 
get to something higher than she could reach 
still went on. In the absence of a wardrobe, 
a mantel or a cupboard or possibly a door 
might just as acceptably be brought into 
service. 

All of which goes to show that it is not at 
all necessary to have swimming-pools and 
gymnasiums in the home in order to secure 
physical development or a requisite increase 
or decrease in weight. Neither is it essen- 
tial to accomplish the hoped-for results 
through violent exercising, exhausted mus- 
cular force, and undue nervous activity. 

The billiard-cue in the hands of the woman 


of wealth, or the dust-cleth and broom under 
the guidance of the housewife, are training 
schools in grace and agility. Add to these 
the athletic arts, fencing, or the usually avail- 
able stair-climbing, teach the muscles to be 
responsive to the will and temperament, and 
the individual will achieve the result for 
which she is seeking. 

Before one can hope to get any great 
amount of good from physical training, there 
must be good digestion and careful regard to 
diet. One hour of unpleasantness caused by 
overeating will frequently undo the work of 
six days. One hour more than the seven al- 
lotted for sleeping will unquestionably play 
havoc with the whole system. When an 
athlete goes into training he makes it a busi- 
ness. He strives for results, and he takes up 
each task with determination, studying its 
effect in detail. He aims by concentrated 
thought and work to get himself into the de- 
sired condition. He knows if he is careless 
and indifferent in his training his medals or 
prize-money will be awarded the man who 
shows better form. If a woman seriously 
wishes to reduce her weight she may do it 
by adhering strictly to the rules that govern 
the change. It will not be expected of her 
that she tire herself completely out, that she 
strain every muscle or twist every ligament 
in her first attempt. This often has the dis- 
astrous consequence of keeping the victim 
in bed a day or two while she recuperates, and 
incidentally adds from three to five pounds 
to her avoirdupois total. Neither will it be 
required of her to go without water, suffer- 
ing the pangs of thirst while her organism 
is constantly being clogged up until she turns 
in agony for relief to patent medicines or 
family doctors. 

Granted her digestion is good and that she 
has regulated her life, making it as normal 
as environment will permit, the woman of 
sedentary habits, who has seen the flesh ac- 
cumulating while she has only sat and watch- 
ed, can profit by these suggestions: 

Keep all the fresh air possible in the house, 
summer and winter; lie on the right side at 














night, with legs straight; and the arms never 
raised above the head. Upon awakening in 
the morning, get up at once, drink two glasses 
of water, stand ereet, head up, stomach in, 
heels together. Take eight or ten long 
breaths, expanding the lungs, and allowing 
the fresh air to- reach every cell, but always 
contract the muscles before the supply of air 
is exhausted. Take a tub, with a tempera- 
ture of ninety-eight degrees, rub down brisk- 
ly with warm alcohol, put on the corset as it 
is to be worn for the day, eat breakfast, which 
should consist of fruit, toast well cooked 
through, tea or coffee, but no water. Of 
course there is no objection to an egg, bacon, 
or broiled fish. One hour or a little later fol- 
lowing breakfast two more glasses of water 
should be drunk. This drinking should con- 
tinue at intervals throughout the day, ex- 
cepting the hour before and after meals, un- 
til fourteen glasses have been consumed. 

There is no reason why the benefits of a 
cure cannot be experienced at home if one 
has a due regard for the first laws of hy- 
giene, eats consistently, drinks water gener- 
ously, and gets into the open whenever there 
is an opportunity. 

Women should learn always to stop the 
prescribed exercising when they feel weari- 
ness or exhaustion approaching and try some- 
thing else. For instance, if it tires a woman 
to walk she should cease doing it until she 
finds out what is the matter with her. She 
may be troubled with indigestion, nervous 
worry, or one of a hundred other ills which 
should be looked after first, and the walxing 
ean be resumed then with spirit and delight. 

At women’s conventions, especially, one 
sees the reasons why it is difficult for many 
women to be rid of the accumulated flesh 
which so-torments them. They eat excitedly, 
and even the most cultured and gently bred 
swallow gulps of water in order to assist in 
the mastication of the food. They eat too 
much, going through every course. If they 
would only eat two or three small pieces of 
bread sprinkled with galt, and chew them 
thoroughly, when first seated, they would find 
that the hungry feeling had settled down into 
something rational, and then a sane lunch- 
eon would naturally follow. Thus brains and 
body would be in harmony for the afternoon 
tasks. The society woman eats what she calls 
“hopeless ” luncheons, and frequently drinks 
what she knows will prevent her getting or 
keeping slender. 
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Deliberation and composure regarding food 
are among the essentials in training the hu- 
man feminine form. 

There is a society woman in Chicago who 
never will permit herself to recline or take 
an afternoon nap when not wearing her corset. 

There is a celebrated singer who makes 
her American headquarters in New York who 
never is without her corset from the moment 
she wakes up until she retires. If she is 
restless in the night she fights insomnia thus: 

After taking a glass of milk and vichy she 
stands on one foot and swings the other out 
and back like a pendulum from fifty to one 
hundred times. Her hands, meanwhile, are 
placed in a relaxed way at the waist line. In 
this manner she not only robs sleeplessness 
of its power over her, but at the same time 
she decreases the circumference of the waist 
and hips. 

There is a society woman in Newport who 
detests outdoor life, in the sun especially, and 
she keeps her figure as she wishes it to be by 
doing all the dusting on two floors of her 
home, never neglecting, as she says, any ar- 
ticle on the floor, and always climbing a step- 
ladder to get the dust off the picture-frames. 
A system of exercises bores her, while the 
pursuit of dust and more dust arouses inter- 
est and keeps up excitement in the chase. 

A woman physician, who has office practice 
exclusively, says that she keeps herself at a 
required weight by going to the basement 
early each morning and imagining some one 
is calling her from the roof. She climbs 
up and then goes back again. This she re- 
peats twice. 

The woman who is employed at a desk all 
day and lives in an apartment, who does not 
see any stairs conveniently near, and has no 
time nor inclination for dusting and sweep- 
ing, who leaves her home immediately after 
her breakfast and returns only in time to 
dress for dinner, is not by any means with- 
out hope in this procession of health-produ- 
cing and flesh-reducing womanhood. If she 
eares for fencing, and has some one in the 
same household who can use the foils with 
her, she will find that if she has twenty or 
thirty minutes to devote to it, either before 
breakfast or before retiring, she will derive 
more physical good than she can from all the 
other exercises, written or unwritten. Every 
muscle will be brought into play, every fibre 
of the brain and body will act in unison; the 
heavy step will become light, the tired brain 
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will grow alert, and. her whole physique will 
glow with eagerness and activity. This is 
especially good work for the night. Relaxa- 
tion invariably follows, and with a good old 
book she will soon be off in peaceful and in- 
vigorating slumber. Boxing, too, carries ex- 
cellent results, as both of these exercises get 
the brain and body together after—a thing 
that frequently happens—a long day’s separa- 
tion. 

Those who believe, however, that a sys- 
tematic course is the wisest are offered the 
best opportunities in the following: 

Adopt the breathing exercises previously 
mentioned, with the hands on the hips, bring- 
ing the elbows as near together as possible 
while you inhale. Continue this until there 
is a suggestion of weariness, but always stop 
before the tired feeling is well upon you. 

Place both hands on the hips, knees to- 
gether, and bend forward to one side and the 
other, taking deep breaths and moving slowly. 

Stand erect, with knees together, arms re- 
laxed, slowly raise the arms perpendicularly 
above the head. Repeat this a tew times, 
then, when the body seems pliable, lower the 
arm in an attempt to make the fingers touch 
the floor. Do not in this exercise raise your- 
self on your tiptoes to any degree. Bring the 
arms back above the head and let them be 
spread out at full length; drop them gradu- 
ally to the side. This is by far the best all- 
round way of reducing the hips and waist, 
putting good air into the lungs, and getting 
nearly every human muscle into working con- 
dition. Ten minutes of this at night will 
show a woman she can master her superfluous 
flesh and quicken sluggish blood if she will. 

Lie on the floor, hands on the hips, and 
slowly draw up one leg, then the other; with 
knees together, draw up both legs, holding 
them in the air as long as possible without 
fatigue. This has a tendency to reduce the 
size of the abdomen as well as the hips. 

Place the hands on the hips, head up, and 
go through the motions of running. If there 
is plenty of air in the room one will get all 
the benefit that is acknowledged to come from 
a sprint in the open. Flesh will disappear 
more perceptibly here if the woman under- 
going the treatment will wear a suit of 
wool. Never neglect a rub-down after this 


exercise. 
To reduce the chin, assume the position 
body slightly bent forward from the waist, 
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arms outstretched toward the floor, head well 
forward. Lift the head gradually; holding 
the muscles tense, giving yourself the idea 
that you have some weight attached to the 
neck. Now raise the arms above the head 
and bend the body backward, always remem- 
bering to keep the neck stretched to the ut- 
most. Stand erect, head thrown far back, and 
clasp the hands, with the elbows straight, at 
the back. This not only will dispense with 
the troublesome double chin, but will prevent 
and do away completely with round shoulders. 
Keep the muscles tense a few seconds, relax, 
and then repeat the entire exercise. 

These are simple ways of home training 
that do not require any great outlay of 
strength, energy, and time. If they are prop- 
erly followed there is no reason why any 
woman should not have the lines she desires. 
Of course there are always dumb-bells, 
weights and patent exercisers to resort to, 
and they are particularly serviceable in re- 
taining the desired weight and condition, 
once it has been secured. For the physical 
culturist’s work is rarely ever done, and per- 
fection here, as in other places, seems a long 
way off. 

The chief things to be borne in mind are 
correct standing and breathing, sensible eat- 
ing and drinking, an understanding of one’s 
physical condition and needs, and a deter- 
mination to let nothing interfere with one’s 
course of treatment. Over-fatigue is harmful, 
absurd dieting detrimental, and needless wor- 
rying is the greatest obstacle to the required 
ends. 

It is better not to take any solid food an 
hour or so after exercising. A glass of milk 
and seltzer, or an egg beaten up in milk, will 
quiet yearning for food. Rest a litile while 
in the sun, if possible, but dress as soon as 
you feel like it. 

Of all things, be careful in putting on the 
corset, for corset adjustment is a fine art in 
a woman’s toilet, and through it the good of 
the exercising may be continued or checked. 
This corset, which should have been untied 
when taken off, must be put on with the 
lacing loose. Breathe deeply and place the 
corset well down over the hips. With both 
hands on the laces, draw together gently the 
lower part of the corset, lifting, instead of 
pushing down, the abdomen. Leave plenty of 
freedom above the waist for good heart and 
lung action, then tie at the waist line. 
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WitH DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


ECURRENT cycles, which seem to gov- 
ern all fashions, whether they be of per- 
sonal or household adornment, have 

revived a general interest in metal-work in 
all of its varied forms. Crafters have taken 
hold of its most intricate possibilities, and 
manifesting its more substantial forms, we 
find many beating out bowls and trays, or ob- 
taining charming results in enamel and 
jewelry work. These branches of metal-work 
are exigent in demands upon both time and 
strength or skill, even allowing that the 
average person can gaze without dismay upon 
the necessary array of tools and space requi- 
site to comfortable or 


even successful craft- 
ing. The general pub- 
lic, however, is work- 


ing out its fancy along 
far simpler lines. It 
has discovered’ that 
from pierced brass can 
be fashioned many 
most attractive articles 
at small outlay of time 
and money for equip- 


are all equally practical and attractive for 
various In addition, one requires a 
soft-pine board to work on, some tacks, pref- 
erably thumb-tacks, three tools—one for pierc- 
ing the outline, one the background, one for 
veining and grooving. In finishing various 
articles, occasion arises for a few other odds 
and ends. A clip to turn the edge of the 
metal is very useful and necessary, also small 
metal pin-head fasteners for lamp and can- 
dle.shades. Bead or brass chain fringe is 
often effective. Any good metal polish can 
be resorted to for polishing, or a lacquer may 
be obtained which, when spread over the pol- 
ished metal, will retain 
its brightness for con- 
siderable time. 

The actual work is 
simplicity itself; no one 
step is difficult, and lit- 
tle practice will readily 
give speed and. certain- 
ty of good results. A 
34 - gauge American 
standard metal is .used 
for shades, and a little 


uses. 





ment and of material. 





heavier for jardiniéres. 





Charming candle and 
lamp shades are most 
easily made;  jardi- 
niéres and fern-dishes, pen-trays, metal-cov- 
éred boxes, picture-frames, and hosts of other 
objects are all within the scope of the work, 
and all equally interesting in development. 

Simple designs for candle and lamp shades 
are illustrated in this article, also one for 
a six-sided fern-dish, and another for a blot- 
ting-tablet, consisting of the top piece and 
faney corners. 

Tools for the pierced work are few in num- 
ber and can be bought in the art departments 
of most of the city shops. The outfit is so in- 
expensive, the method so simple, and results 
ean be so satisfactory, that one quickly real- 
izes the reasons for its popularity. A very 
light gauge of metal is used for the most 
part, and brass, copper, and German silver 


A BRASS OR COPPER LAMP SHADE. 





The metal is first 
taken and rolled flat, if 
kinked or dented—a 
rolling-pin can be used for this purpose. A 
half-dozen or more sheets of newspaper are 
then laid between it and the soft board and 
the metal secured by tacking it firmly at the 
corners, with either thumb or ordinary tacks. 
Tack close to the edge, so as not to inter- 
fere with the design to be subsequently de- 
veloped. Next the design is wrought. This 
may be drawn or stamped on paper, and must 
be securely attached to the board around the 
edges of the metal. With carbon paper be- 
neath, draw around the outer edge of the 
article to determine the shape which one 
must afterward cut out with a pair of scis- 
sors. Also, such lines as are indicated for 
bending or folding. All the outlines of the 
design are next pierced, and for this use the 
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piercing tool. This tool consists of a sharp 
point of steel about as stout as a carpet- 
needle. It is fastened by means of a little 
wrench, supplied with the outfit, into a stout 
chuck or handle, the whole looking about 
like a shoemaker’s awl, save that the handle 
is larger. 
the hand and wrist on the paper, hold the 











A QUAINT BRASS CANDLE SHADE, 


tool perfectly upright and outline the design 
with small holes, using a regular pressure 
and making the holes decidedly close togeth- 
er. One-sixteenth of an inch apart is a good 
distance. If a heavy gauge of brass is used, 
this perforating is too tiresome to do without 
a wooden mallet with which to strike the tool- 
head. With outline pierced, the paper may 
be removed. With a ruler and the piercing- 
needle it will now be wise to trace over the 
carboned margin lines, so as.to preserve an 
accurate shape, as these lines rub out with 
the heat of the hand. 

Either of two ways may be employed for 
the next step in the work—the background 
may be pierced full of holes, and the pattern 
left plain, or vice versa. A perforated back- 
ground seems best in most cases, especially 
in the case of shades and lanterns, the light 
shining through around the pattern, throw- 
ing it into excellent relief. For piercing the 
background a second tool is used—a sharp- 
pointed, double-edged blade about one-eighth 
of, an inch wide—and with this the desired 
portions are entirely studded with holes, 
large and small, as close together as possible 
without overlapping. A lacy fibre-like sur- 





face is the one to be sought. Work away from 
the pierced outlines toward the centre of 
spaces, so as not to spoil an outline by some 


Resting as much as possible of ° 
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ill-caleulated blow. The wooden mallet comes 
into play for this work and there are differ- 
ent ways of holding the tool. One way is 
to hold it upright a very little above the sur- 
face of the metal. A succession of quick, 
sharp mallet blows will cause the tool to dance 
along the metal without any effort on the 
part of the hand holding it, except to prevent 
its travelling along in un- 
wished-for directions. Actual 
gauging of the tools is un- 
necessary as well as impracti- 
cally slow, except as one works 
close to the confines of a 
space, where, of course, great- 
er care is imperative. To fin- 
ish the work requires the use 
of the veining-tool. This is 
a curved bit of steel much like 
a large-sized surgeon’s needle. 
With this one may press in 
little veins, or raise or lower 
the surface of leaves. Hold 
the tool tight and press from 
the outlines toward the centre. 
Do not lift the tool off abrupt- 
ly, rather stroke the metal with it, slipping 
it off gradually. Veins and lines on shades 
are more effective pierced than modelled. 
The veining tool also produces good effect 
if used close to the outline holes inside the 






































A SIX-SIDED FERN-DISH. 


design, but working on the wrong side of 
the metal, for it serves to throw the design 
into high relief with practically a bevelled 
edge. 














One’s work is now ready to clean, cut out, 
and put together. Scrub off the carbon 
marks with soap and water, cut out on the 
outlines with scissors. If making objects 
with flat sides, bend to required shape, using 
a ruler along the straight lines, and hold the 
article together with brass pin-head fasten- 
ers. In the case of a rownded surface, mould 
them over a rolling-pin, can, or flower-pot. 
Take, for instance, the finishing of the quaint 
little five-sided candle-shade illustrated. 
With piercing, cutting, and cleaning com- 
pleted, take the turning-clip, slip the edge 
of one face into the clip’s groove, and bend 
it back as desired—do this to each top and 
bottom; next bend into shape with a ruler, 
then secure with fasteners—as these little 
nail-head fasteners are ornamental many 
people use them to outline the face of a 
shade, piercing holes in which to set them 
with the outlining tool. Bead fringe is ad- 
justed along the bottom with these same 
fasteners. Chain fringe is 


PIERCED BRASS-WORK 
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The arabesque character of the design is 
quite in keeping with this work, which is 
distinctly Oriental in effect. 

The designs ready for transferring may be 
bought of the Bazar. Prices will be found in 
the pattern list. 

Bright and lustrous finishes for metals nat- 
urally require more than occasional cleaning 
and polishing, while a bronze or antique one 
can be easily obtained. To bronze copper 
and darken brass, rub the article, when fin- 
ished, with oil, then hold it with pincers over 
a smoky flame, letting the oil burn and 
smoulder, and scoting the metal all over; 
after it has cooled off, rub off with a cloth 
all the loose smoke from the smooth surfaces, 
and then polish these or leave dull, accord- 
ing to fancy. To give an antique fin- 
ish, oil and smoke as above and then daub 
in the dark places a bit of the following 
solution: 

One pint vinegar, one-half 


white wine 





attached by hooking a link 
of chain through a pierced 
hole—the holes must, of 
course, be evenly laid. 

When finishing the little 
six-inch hexagonal fern-dish 
illustrated, the edges of the 
bottom are turned over— 
those of the sides are like- 
wise bent, then attached to 
the base. Heavy felt may 
be pasted on the bottom to 
prevent scratching of pol- 
ished surfaces. 

Bending the edges as indicated on the 
pattern is all that is required to finish 
the blotter top and corners, but it is rec- 
ommended that an inexpensive blotting- 
tablet be bought and the brass bent into 
place over it, as the whole is more likely to 
look trim and workman-like if so done, than 
when fitted with a tablet of unskilled home 
manufacture. 

A diameter of three and three-quarter 
inches at top and thirteen and three-quarter 
at bottom, with a height of a trifle over six 
inches—these are the dimensions of the 
lamp-shade illustrated, and its making up 
presents no process not described in the little 
candle-shade. The plain and pierced surfaces 
make charming contrasts of effect. 


























THE TOP AND CORNERS FOR A DESK BLOTTER, 


ounce sal ammonia, one-half ounce sea salt, 
one-half ounce liquid ammonia. 

This mixture will produce the verdigris 
color of old metal. 

Attention once given to this work, num- 
berless articles suggest themselves as prac- 
tical, but it will be the part of wisdom not 
to be too ambitious. The help of a solder- 
ing-iron and the suggestions of a local tin- 
smith are ofttimes essential to success. Do 
not hesitate to turn to them for aid, thereby 
saving the day and making possible the 
fashioning of attractive gifts which bear a 
rare double distinction—that of being gladly 
received and as gladly bestowed—a combina- 
tion, alack! all too rare, believe as one may 
in the Christmas spirit. 
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ITH the problem of what to eat and 
W how to eat it, which is continually 

vexing the present age, the hygienic 
diet is fast becoming of great importance, 
yet a thorough scientific study of this sub- 
ject is comparatively recent. This form of 
eating differs so materially from the old 
régime that a great many well-meaning peo- 
ple smile at the very idea of a table that 
furnishes only grains, fruits, and vegetables, 
prepared and served without the slightest ad- 
dition of seasonings or condiments in any 
form, even milk, cream, butter, and sugar 
being prohibited. Their conclusions natur- 
ally are that this new diet reform must be 
a “sort of starvation diet” only fit for in- 
valids and extremists; sadly lacking in all 
the good things that go to make up a nu- 
tritious or well-balanced diet. 

But there is nothing so far from the truth 
as this argument, and when one becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with thie real nature 
of a hygienic diet he does not find this food 
deficient in wholesomeness or lacking in good 
flavor or variety, while its nutritive quali- 
ties are more than equal to a diet in which 
meat, eggs, and milk play a prominent part. 
When once the palate becomes adapted to 
the change—which takes but a short time— 
the food will be just as keenly enjoyed as 
that served in the old way. In fact, one does 
not grow tired of it, even in the early spring 
when the appetite is apt to fag and one feels 
the need of tonics and appetizers. With the 
hygienie diet comes the presence of a “ nat- 
ural hunger,” which gives one that keen rel- 
ish for his food that only a healthy appe- 
tite with good digestion can invite. 

The reason why the hygienic diet is more 
healthful and nutritious than other diets is 
simply because it contains a larger per cent. 
of those elements which must necessarily 
go to replace the wear and tear of the sys- 
tem and develop muscular strength, as well 
as to satisfy the cravings of a normal appe- 
tite. It will not irritate the digestive or- 


gans, or clog the system with superfluous ma- 


terial to be disposed of at the cost of health 
and strength. This is why persons living 
on a hygienic diet can endure longer hours 
of hard labor with less exhaustion. 

So far from this plan are the usual meth- 
ods of cooking, that perhaps it would be 
well to mention, before going farther, that 
there are certain principles which govern the 
proper combinations of foods, and a neglect 
of this important feature in a hygienic diet- 
ary has often discouraged those who have at- 
tempted the “diet reform” without first con- 
sidering them. 

From the various food products there are 
certain kinds so unlike in their natures as 
to disagree with one another when eaten to- 
gether, or if taken at the same meal. To get 
the very best results from food materials 
we must carefully consider those things 
which make an agreeable combination. 

Fresh fruits combine well together, while 
fresh or cooked fruits go well with bread or 
grains, and with nuts or nut preparations 
(peanut-butter, protose, nuttose, ideal nut 
food, ete.). Fruits and vegetables should 
not, as a rule, be eaten together, or at the 
same meal, while fruits and grains are best 
suited for the morning and evening meals. 

Tomatoes are best when eaten with other 
vegetables or grains; sweet-potatoes and to- 
matoes make an excellent combination, the 
one being sweet and dry and the other acid 
and very juicy. Tomatoes should not, how- 
ever, be eaten with fruits. 

The Irish potato, being almost entirely a 
farinaceous food, combines well with either 
vegetables or fruits, and goes very well with 
grains. In order to obtain the highest food 
value, the potato should not be peeled before 
boiling, thus its valuable salts and mineral 
matters may not escape in the water in which 
it is cooked. 

All ripe fruits should be eaten at the be- 
ginning of a meal, especially if warm foods 
are to follow. Grains, when thoroughly 
cooked, usually digest well with all foods. 

In choosing vegetables for a meal, if there 




















is to be more than one variety, do not se- 
lect all those of a dry nature, as dried beans, 
dried pease, winter squash, sweet-potatoes, 
etc.; nor all those that are of the watery 
sort; but blend the more nutritious with the 
less nutritious in a prudent manner. In ar- 
ranging menus in which meat or eggs are 
not to be included, it is only necessary to re- 
member that nuts and the legumes (lentils, 
pease, and beans) contain the same food ele- 
ments as meat, and can always be eaten in 
its place. 

To be the true hygienist one must endeavor 
to learn the pure natural flavors of foods. 
It is true that these preparations may 
seem tasteless and unattractive to the palate 
at first, but it is habit which usually enables 
us to enjoy those things which we might in 
other respects scarcely tolerate, and those 
who will totally abstain from the use of all 
alluring condiments and spices, even for a 
short time, will lose their desire for them. 
If we had never been taught to use salt or 
sugar with our foods, it would have been 
just as difficult for us to become accustomed 
to their use as it is now for us to do without 
them. 

Furthermore, we must remember the fact 
that a great variety of food eaten at a single 
meal is undesirable to the best of digestion, 
partly because of the temptation to overin- 
dulgence, and partly because of the “ widely 
differing chemicals,” which must necessarily 
be called into action at the same time, by 
the repeated presentation of new materials to 
be acted upon. In general it may be said 
that a great many people suffer more from 
overeating than from lack of nourishment. 

A careful mastication of our foods, to- 
gether with a cheerful and contented mind 
and a thorough appreciation of the natural 
flavors in foods, is the very best condition 
to produce healthy appetites. And those 
who would live healthfully must remember 
that perfect cleanliness, rest, a certain amount 
of exercise in the open air each day, a reason- 
able amount of work and amusement, as well 
as a good wholesome, hygienic diet, are all 
of equal importance. 

T can only apologize for the brevity of this 
outline in favor of a subject which has al- 
ready been expanded to several volumes by 
scientific hygienists. It has simply been the 
object of this article to place before the read- 
er a few suggestions and receipts in which 
food may be prepared and served on strictly 


HYGIENIC COOKERY 
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hygienic principles—i.e., with all valuable 
salts retained, and no salt or other harmful 
substances added thereto. 

Grains.—All grains require several hours 
to cook them thoroughly, as a long cooking 
changes their starches into glucose; thus they 
are made sweeter and more easily digested. 
Fruit juice, as blackberry, raspberry, or cherry 
juice, slightly sweetened, makes an excellent 
dressing for grains, which true hygienists 
prefer to cream and sugar. 

Fruits—aAll fruits are best when eaten 
fresh, and these should be thoroughly ri- 
pened; those intended for cooking, however, 
should not be too ripe or cooked too long. 
If unripe fruits are to be used they ought 
to be stewed very slowly and for a long time, 
that their starches may be changed to sac- 
charine. In cooking fruits, if care is taken 
to preserve their natural shape as much as 
possible, their delicate flavors will be more 
fully retained. 

So long as we can obtain perfectly ripened 
fruits they can be eaten without a particle 
of sugar, but owing to the climatic conditions 
and long distances from good markets, this 
is often impossible, and even hygienists find 
it necessary to add a little sugar to the more 
tart varieties. Some mix the sweet and sour 
fruits together, thus making one sweeten the 
other with very good results. 

Vegetables—The hygienic way to cook 
vegetables is first to have them absolutely 
fresh, then to cook them so as to waste as 
little of their valuable salts and mineral mat- 
ters as possible. In order to do this, they 
must be dropped into just enough boiling wa- 
ter to cook them, and they should boil rapidly 
until done, with no water left to drain off, 
or most of their natural flavors and sweet- 
ness will be lost. 

Grains and fruits, as well as vegetables, 
should not, as a rule, be allowed to stand for 
any length of time in cold or lukewarm water, 
and their flavors will also be found more 
pronounced if served after they have cooled 
a little than when eaten hot. 

Fruit soup.—lInto one quart of boiling wa- 
ter sprinkle one-half cup of sago, add* the 
grated rind of one lemon, and cook for thirty 
minutes. Then add one quart of stewed cher- 
ries; bring to the boiling-point, strain, and 
serve warm with nut wafers. 

Barley soup.—Soak overnight one cup of 
perfectly clean pearl barley. Drain, cover 
with three pints of boiling water, add. one tea- 
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cup of seeded raisins and the grated rind and 
juice of one orange; set on the back of the 
range and let simmer four hours, adding more 
water as it evaporates. 

Hygienic baked beans—Look over and 
wash white beans, rubbing them well between 
the fingers, then drop them into boiling water 
(soft water being preferred for cooking all 
legumes), and cook until soft, not letting 
them cook to pieces; do not parboil them un- 
less they are very old. If necessary, more 
boiling water may be added from time to 
time during the cooking, but only a little 
should remain when done, just enough to 
make them rather juicy. Turn into a deep 
baking-dish, cover, and bake slowly until they 
are nice and brown. No seasoning is neces- 
sary. Serve plain or with a dressing of fine- 
ly minced onion and lemon juice. 

Baked tomatoes.—Wash and peel some per- 
fectly smooth tomatoes, slice off the stem 
end, and seoop out a portion of the centres; 
fill these cavities with fine, whole-wheat 
bread crumbs mixed with nut-butter. Ar- 
range in a pudding-dish, cover, and set into 
the oven. Bake twenty minutes, uncover, 
and brown. Serve warm, not hot. 

Boiled beets—Wash thoroughly some fresh 
young beets, taking care not to bruise their 
skins. Drop into boiling water and cook 
rapidly until perfectly tender; then remove 
the cover and let the remaining water evap- 
orate. Lift out the beets, cool, slip off the 
skins, and slice thin. Pour over them a 
dressing of diluted lemon juice, and allow 
them to stand a few minutes before serving. 
Ripe tomatoes, lettuce, cabbage, and cucum- 
bers are delicious when served fresh and 
crisp with this simple dressing. 

Beet savory.—Bake in their skins medium- 
sized red beets. When perfectly tender drop 
into cold water and slip off the skins. Then 
press through a potato-ricer or sieve. To one 
cup of beet pulp add two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice and gradually one-half cup of 
olive-oil. Season with celery salt and onion 
juice. Beat until smooth. This makes an 
excellent dressing for vegétable salads. 

Onions.—Cook a quart of white onions in 
enough water to make them quite juicy when 
done. Place alternate layers of fine cracker 
crumbs and onions in a baking-dish; moist- 
en with the remaining juice of the onions 
and bake in a hot oven. Serve garnished 
with parsley and triangles of fried bread ar- 
tanged around the side of the dish. 
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Rice savory.—Fill a ring mould with well- 
cooked rice and set on ice to chill. When 
ready to serve turn from the mould on to a 
bed of crisp watercress; fill the centre with 
cold cooked potatoes, carrots, and string-beans 
cut into tiny cubes. Dress with beet savory 
or diluted lemon juice. 

Baked cucumbers.—Pare some medium- 
sized cucumbers; scoop out the pulp and 
chop fine; mix this with one cup of peanut 
paste, two tablespoonfuls of brown bread 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, and 
two teaspoonfuls of nut-butter. Fill the shells 
with the mixture and bake for twenty min- 
utes. Serve on diamonds of toast. 

Carrot and potato salad.—Cook four small 
carrots in a very little water until perfectly 
tender; dry and scrape. Cut three well- 
cooked potatoes into cubes and place on a 
bed of crisp lettuce. Press the carrots 
through a potato-ricer over the potatoes and 
pour over all a French dressing. All hygienic 
salad dressings are made with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar. 

Nut crisp-—Sift slowly one-half cup of 
hominy grits into one pint of boiling water; 
remove to the back of the range and let sim- 
mer for an hour, then add one cup of finely 
chopped English walnuts. Turn into potnd 
baking-powder boxes and set away to cool. 
When perfectly firm turn out, cut into half- 
inch slices; dredge lightly with flour and fry 
until crisp and brown. This makes an ex- 
cellent breakfast or supper dish. 

Nut roll—To one cup of fine cracker 
crumbs add one tablespoonful of peanut-but- 
ter and enough hot water to make a stiff 
paste; mould into small cakes and fry a deli- 
cate brown. Serve with tomato sauce. 

Tomato sauce.—Cook half a can of toma- 
toes and one small onion, chopped fine, until 
thick. Strain through a sieve, return to the 
fire, and thicken with one small tablespoonful 
of browned flour. 

Hygienic pop-overs—Oil iron gem-pans 
with a little olive-oil; put them to heat into 
a very hot oven; while they are heating put 
one cup of ice-cold water into a chilled bow] 
and sprinkle in one cup of whole-wheat or 
graham flour, beating rapidly all the while 
with an egg-beater; beat until smooth, lifting 


the batter to mix with it as much air 


as possible. Remove the hot gem-pans from 


the oven to the top of the range; drop two 
tablespoonfuls of batter into each mould and 
Bake quickly 


return at once to the oven. 























for fifteen minutes. If the batter is thorough- 
ly beaten, and the oven and gem-pans prop- 
erly heated, they will come out very light, 
crisp, and delicious. 

Hygienic graham rolls—Blend enough 
graham flour with ice-cold water to form a 
dough stiff enough to handle with the hands. 
Knead very thoroughly for twenty minutes, or 
until the dough is soft and elastic. Then 
mould into rolls about four inches long and 
an inch thick. They must be handled very 
quickly after kneading. Place in a slight- 
ly oiled pan, a little apart from one another; 
prick well with a fork and bake in rather a 
quick oven for thirty minutes. 

Water rolls—Take equal parts of rye and 
whole-wheat flour, pour into it sufficient boil- 
ing water, stirring constantly, until two- 
thirds of the flour is sealded; then finish 
with cold water, stirring and adding water 
until a dough is formed stiff enough to han- 
dle easily, but not too stiff, or the bread will 
be spoiled. Sprinkle a moulding-board with 
dry flour to prevent sticking. Roll out an 
inch thick and cut with a small biscuit-cutter. 
Bake from twenty to thirty-five minutes. 
This may be eaten warm or cold. 

Nut wafers—Put one eup of peanut-but- 
ter, with one-half teaspoonful of soda, into a 
mixing-bowl, and add one cup of warm water: 


TRUE WISDOM 
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stir until the mixture is perfectly smooth 
and the soda dissolved; then mix in enough 
whole-wheat flour to form a dough easy to 
handle. Knead thoroughly, roll very thin, 
and bake in a moderate oven until crisp and 
dry. 

White and brown bread sandwiches.— 
Spread thin slices of white and brown bread 
with nut-butter, press the slices alternately 
together, and cut them into strips. 

Fruit sandwiches.—Cut graham bread into 
thin slices and spread with a paste made 
from figs, almonds, and finely chopped ap- 
ples: 

Banana salad.—Prepare a mixture of thin- 
ly sliced bananas, shredded grapefruit, and 
pecan meats, broken into pieces, with a dress- 
ing of olive-oil and lemon juice. Fill the 
banana skins with the mixture and set on 
crisp lettuce leaves or watercress. Scatter a 
few halves‘ of English walnuts and chopped 
parsley around them and serve. 

Hygienic graham pudding.—Make a smooth 
mush by sifting one cup of graham flour into 
one quart of boiling water, and cook over a 
moderate fire for twenty minutes; then stir 
in one cup of seeded raisins. Cook for a few 
minutes longer, then pour into individual 
moulds to cool. Turn out and serve with 
stewed or fresh fruit or fruit juice. 


TRUE WISDOM 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Ir ever I am wise 


May it not be from books, 
But from the brilliant skies, 
The mountains and the brooks— 


Or possibly from eyes 


Through which a lover looks. 


No page confinéd thought 
May this my wisdom be, 
But that by Nature wrought 

In hill, and dale, and sea— 
With little flashes fraught 


With Love’s divinity. 
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woman who sews has her treasured box 

of “left-overs”; it is wonderful what 
beautiful and dainty articles can be fashioned 
from scraps, combined with patience and 
taste. 

The first illustration shows a collar made 
of a piece of Chinese linen left from a centre- 
piece; one skein of embroidery cotton; two 
crocheted buttons with heavy thread run 
through them to sew on by; two hand-made 
rings with two buttons sewed to each; five 
crocheted medallions, requiring abeut a quar- 
ter of a spool of Irish lace thread. 

With _ tracing - wheel 
outline the collar shape; 
mark the scallops half 
around a large spool 
with pencil; buttonhole 
them evenly; wet the 


|: is to be supposed that every thrifty 


collar, dry it, press it, 
then cut it out close to 


the edge; mark dots 
around a small button, 
pad them well with 
chain-stitch (pad the 
scallops before work- 
ing), work the dots 
solid. 

Crochet five medal- 
lions, and insert them 
on the edge; when the 
work is complete, attach the collar to a nar- 
row neckband the size required; fold it in a 
damp cloth for half an hour, then give it a 
final pressing with a hot iron on several 
thicknesses of soft material; of course the 
work must be pressed on the wrong side. 

To make the medallions use a fine steel 
crochet hook No. 1 and Irish lace thread. 

First row.—Chain 6, join into a ring with 
a slip-stitch. 

Second row.—Chain 5, 1 double in the ring, 
chain 2, 1 double as before; chain 2, 1 dou- 
ble, chain 2, join with slip-stitch; there are 
now five holes. 

Third row.—In each hole work 1 single, 
3 doubles, 1 single, making five shells in all. 


A COLLAR MADE FROM SCRAPS. 


Fourth row.—Chain 4, join it in the back 
of the last single-stitch of the shell; repeat 
four times, making five loops (one back 
each shell). 

Fifth row.—In each loop work 1 single, 5 
doubles, 1 single (five shells). 

Sixth row.—Chain 5, hook it in the back 
of the last single-stitch of shell; repeat four 
times (five loops). 

Seventh row.—1 single, 7 doubles, 1 single, 
in each loop (five shells). 

Eighth row.—Chain 5, hook it in the last 
single of shell, making your five loops. 

Ninth row.—Into each loop work 10 singles. 

Tenth row—Chain 
3, hook it into the seec- 
ond single-stitch; chain 
3, skip hook it into 
the fourth single; chain 
3, hook it into the sixth 
single; chain 3, hook it 
into the eighth single; 
chain 3, hook it into 
the tenth single. 

Eleventh row.—Turn, 
chain 3, hook it into 
the first hole; continue 
the same across the 
row, chaining 3, and 
hooking it into the next 
hole each time (five 
times). When seven 
rows are made, break off the thread, and join 
it to the first of the next singles; when seven 
rows are complete, break off as before, join 
to the next set of ten singles; repeat until 
there are five pieces of net-work; join on the 
thread at the single stitch; in the first tiny 
hole, on the side of net-work, crochet 2 sin- 
gles, 1 in the next, 2 in the next, 1 in the 
next, 2 in the next; 4 in the next, which is 
the corner; 2 in the next, chain 3, 1 single 
in the same place; 2 singles, 3 chain, 1 sin- 
gle in the next; 2 singles, 3 chain, 1 single 
in the next hole; 4 singles in the corner; 2 
singles in the next hole, 1 in the next, 2 in 
the next, 1 in the next, 2 in the next; repeat 
until you have gone around each piece; cut 
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off the thread, join neatly amd securely on 
the wrong side, and it is ready for use. 

Croehet these medallions as evenly and 
tightly as possible. 

Number two represents a serviceable and 
novel necktie to be worn with a standing or 
turn-down collar, knotted in front, and se- 
cured by a pin. 

One yard of narrow fine Cluny insertion 
was found in the box; turn the ends under 
to form points; tie on the fine Irish lace 
thread, and with steel hook, chain 5, hook it 
into a hole so the chain will lie flat, but not 
draw; continue thus around the entire piece. 

Second row.— Chain 5, hook it into the 
first hole of the preceding row (chain of 
five), repeat all the way around. 

Third row. Same as second. 

Fourth row.—Same as second and third. 

Fifth row.—3 singles in the first hole of 
preceding row, chain 3, 3 singles in the same 
hole; continue the same all the way around 
the necktie; the chain of three forms the 
tiny picots, it will be seen. 

When finished, cut the thread, and join 
with a sewing-needle on the wrong side; sew 
an Irish hand-made pendant to the pointed 
end, then press the necktie (on the wrong 
side) with a warm iron. 


Pendants are procurable in any good art 
needlework shop at ten cents each. 


Number 3 pictures a charming corset- 
cover, made entirely of scraps, but the worker 
will be amply repaid for time and effort ex- 
pended. 

A circular pattern was used; the nainsook 


A CORSET-COVER MADE OF ODDS AND ENDS. 


being scanty, the insertion is run down 
the fronts, then the hems sewed to the inser 
tion; two kinds were used, not having enough 
of either to use alone; French lace and fine 


OF 


A NECKTIE OF LACE AND CROCHET. 


torchon; lace beading and edge around 
the neck and armholes; embroidery beading 
forms the waistband; lace buttons, two in 
number, look much prettier than the pearl 
ones; briar-stitching, which did not take half 
a skein of embroidery cotton, goes up the 
hems on both sides, across the fronts, and 
back. 

No. 11% wash ribbon is run through the 
neck and arm beading; No. 2 for the waist. 
When finished, press with a® warm iron so it 
will look~ fresh. 

Many things of beauty and value 
manufactured from left-overs, which will be 
especially prized at holiday seasons, if peo- 
ple are only willing to exert themselves and 
their dormant possibilities a little more. 

The using of left-overs requires ingenuity 
as well as patience, but there is much sat- 
isfaction in it as well. 

An exceedingly stylish necktie and jabot 
may be made of knitting-silk or purse twist 
to match the shade of the waist, following 
the instructions for thread-work. 

If crocheted silk pendants cannot be pro- 
cured to match, buy crocheted buttons and 
string them on the silk; the result is per- 
fectly satisfactory. 


can be 
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ORMERLY the home was the centre of the industrial, the educational, 
the religious, and the social life of the family. Each individual con- 
tributed by his daily industry to the possessions of the family; each individ- 
ual received much of his education and most of 





his simple pleasures in the family circle. In our 
beteuae oe a own day, the factory has taken from the home 
ise Spending its poetic industries and left only the work which 











becomes drudgery unless transformed by the vis- 
ion of an ideal. To-day we leave educational matters, even cooking, sewing, 
and carpentry, to the schools; we seek our pleasures from outside sources, the 
lecture, the theatre, the opera; we live in rented houses and lose the care for 
the harmonious fitness of our possessions to the niche in which they will stay 
for generations. Under such changed economic conditions, it is imperative 
that the changed function of woman be recognized and that women be trained 
to meet these new economic demands. 

The present economic function of woman is the expender of the household 
wealth. Upon her rests the obligation to divide the family income into 
proper proportions in accordance with the true standard of life so as to pro- 
duce the best physical and mental results. The career, thus opened to 
women, to improve the standard of life by wise spending, will bring to her 
more far-reaching influence than any other of the many opportunities now 
opening to her. The standard of life includes, first, the satisfaction of the 
material needs, and, second, the cultivation of the higher intellectual and 
emotional life; the first may be called the science of living; the second, the 
art of living. 

The standard of life progresses from the demands of mere existence to those 
of comfort; in this progression from expenditure for existence to expenditure 
for comfort and pleasure come the great differentiations of society. When 
one possesses money over and above that which suffices for mere existence, he 
emphasizes his real value of life by his purchase of comforts. He may buy 
cream-cakes or terrapin, to please his palate; he may buy a hammock or an 
automobile, to please his love of ease in motion; he may buy a graphophone 
or an opera ticket, to please his ear; he may buy gay lithographs or beautiful 
pictures, to please his eye and adorn his home. Where he belongs may be de- 
termined by the manner in which he spends this comfort-margin of his in- 
come. The wise woman will exercise care and judgment in such expenditure, 
will spurn all luxuries of food, all forms of comfort that weaken the physical 
or moral character. 

The science of living—that is, the expenditure of the family income for the 
necessities of existence—can be studied and learned. It has been accurately 
determined that a family of five can live on ten dollars a week for the neces- 
sities of material existence. Such a family must secure its education and 
pleasure at the public schools, libraries, and parks. A housekeeper, skilled in 
the science of living, can furnish her family with sufficient nutrition in appe- 
tizing form and yet set free a good portion of her income for the gratification 
of the intellectual and emotional life. What ideal is better than this: a few 
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fine pictures or photographs, many good books, with some leisure for living 
with both pictures and books every day; occasional visits to the good things 
in art, music, and the theatre; time to think over these few, not to chase 
after some new one; some travel, if possible, or some reading of good books of 
travel; some broad spaces of sky and field and ocean with a heart untroubled 
enough to appreciate their constant changes; some friends to share one’s 
higher life; some time and sympathy for those who need the charity of 
bright, helpful words and noble ideals? This is the fine art of living; and 
in the attainment of this for herself and her family woman has found a career 
worth following. 





« HE young Child and His Mother ”—the wisest thing the Wise Man ever 
did was to seek for them, as all the world knows. What half the world 
forgets, as Christmas comes around and sees tae old abuses, the old wrongs, 
the old woes still entrenched in human society, is 
the power that smiles from every cradle still. 
Sometimes even the mothers forget or disbelieve 
—and that is the saddest thing of all for them- 
selves, for the children, and for humanity. 

“The hope of the world is forever in the children.” The wondrous face of 
Mary, bent in awe and love over the Divine Child, has rightly stirred the ages. 
After the same fashion should every mother bend over her babe to-day, seeing 
in its face all the great coming possibilities of noble manhood or womanhood. 
Modern thought is dwelling more and more on the hitherto unknown potential- 
ities of each soul, the extension of psychic power, the conquest of evil, the full 
eternal heritage of man as a child of the Infinite. Modern science is teaching 
man how to learn and to accomplish things beyond the dream of fancy. The 
child in the cradle is the heir to-day of this age, more wide in its reach than 
any age before it; and it is the child who will take it forward more greatly 
still, into deeper knowledge of the laws of the Creator of the universe, and 
truer and more brotherly civilization. We shall die—the child will go on. 
It is more important than we, or than anything in our civilization. 

The mother who neglects her child to work for a “ cause ”—what folly! The 
mother who does not reverence her child’s soul, and seek its right and full 
development—what a destroyer, what a failure, she is! “ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord!” That answer of Mary, full of humility and holiness, illu- 
minates the road of every mother; for every woman who bears and rears a 
child nobly is a co-worker with God. ’ 





The Mother 
and the Child 











E are asked to say a word about “ Mother’s Day.” We do so with much 

pleasure. “ Mother’s Day,” according to its founder, is the second 
Sunday in May, and it is set aside each year “to recall the memories of the 
mothers that are gone, and to brighten the lives 
of the mothers that remain.” Those away from 
home are asked to write a letter to their mothers, 
or telegraph, or telephone a message of love and 
remembrance. The badge is a white carnation. 
Mother’s children, old or young, are asked to wear it, and a suggested develop- 
ment of the plan is to send white carnations to friends who are ill or in be- 
reavement, and to asylums and hospitals. 





Concerning 
“ Mother’s Day” 
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THEIR FIRST THANKSGIVING. 
THEIR THANKFULNESS— 
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WCF. 

THE BROWNS’ COOK: 
OF THIS JoB. I’M GOING TO GIVE THEM 
TO-DAY. 

THE SMITHS’ LAUNDRESS: Give THEM No- 
TICE? SHURE YE’LL SPILE THEM. 


I’M SICK AND TIRED 
NOTICE 


ALTRUISM 


Wire: You disappoint me dreadfully. 
won't do a thing to help the church. 

HusBAND: What’s the matter? Don’t I stay 
home every Sunday so some one else may have 
my seat? 


You 





IF THE SIZE OF THE BIRD SHOULD CORRESPOND TO THE EXTENT OF 


SIMPLE 
Knicker: How did Jones come to lose control 
of the machine? 
Bocker: Married. 











TEACHER: IS PRONOUNCED ‘THIRD, 
NOT THOTD. 

PUPIL: W-WELL, TEACHER, 
FOIST TIME IN A LONG WHILE YE’VE 


SAY ONE 0° THEM WOIDS WRONG. 


T-H-I-R-D 


TH-THATS THE 
HOID ME 
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THE 
A CYNIC 

He (his wife is crying most piteously; he is 
silent for a while, then, suddenly): Eleven! 

Sue: What!? 

HE: Eleven tears,... precisely eleven! 
Every one of them costs $5.50; here is the money 
for the new gown! 


ON THEIR WEDDING TOUR 
Sue: Oh, Tom dear, the train is now flying 
like an arrow! If a collision should suddenly 
take place ... how glorious it would be to die 
together! (After a pause.) You didn’t forget 
to renew your policy of life-insurance, did you? 


IN 

Mrs. KNICKER: 
that Katy did? 
Mrs. BOCKER: 


THE COUNTRY 
What do you suppose it was 


Left. of course. 








MISS:- WHY HAVE YOU GOT THE 
TO YOUR LITTLE FINGER, UNCLE? 

ABSENT-MINDED RUBE: Wuhuy, LET ME 
SEE. OH YES, THAT’S TO REMIND ME TO BE SURE 
AND PUT IT IN THE PASTURE, 


CALF TIED 


JOCUND VEIN 
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‘ LEISURE MOMENTS OF AN UP-TO-DATE COOK 


A CONSULTATION 


Guiapys: Well, what did Miss Doctor Clever- 
ton say was the cause of your extreme paleness? 

Grace: Well, she has described to me a hat 
and waist that will go beautifully with it! 


RIGHT! 

“That little girl inherits from her’ mother a 
tendency to persist in asking for a thing until 
she gets it.” 

“Who was her mother ?” 

“ A New York school-teacher.” 


NO QUESTION ABOUT IT 
Mapison: Is he a man of any importance? 
LEXINGTON: Well, he’s only had his auto a 

month, and he’s run over three people already 
and been arrested four times. 
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“T TELL YE WHAT WE'LL DO, EFFIE. 
CLAUS UNTIL AFTER CHRIS’MAS, ANYWAY.” 





“Wr OUGHT TO BE HAPPY. JUST THINK WHAT 
A TIME HE MUST HAVE HAD CUTTING HIS TEETH.” 


MUNICIPAL HOUSEKEEPING 
KNIcKER: How do you manage while your wife 
is away? 
Bocker: I get the. fire department to water 
the plants and the police to shut the windows. 


SAME THING 
Suppunss: The barber always talks while he 
cuts my hair. 
Mrs. Sussuss: Well, you use 
language when you cut the grass. 


considerable 


IMPERFECT 
Tommy: The doctor brought the baby. 
Freppy: It looks just like ma had been shop- 
ping by telephone again. 
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LET'S MAKE UP 





OUR MINDS TO BELIEVE IN SANTA 


ITS ADVANTAGE 
KNIcKER: Why do you want an air-ship? 


Bocker: Because it is impossible to craw! 
under it when it stops. 


REFRESHING THE MEMORY 


CrerK: You wish to see last year’s hotel rev- 
ister ? 

SuMMER Gir_: Yes; I want to see the names 
of the men I was engaged to. 











— 





* ARE YOU GOING TO BE A GOOD GIRL, NOW THAT 


MAMMA HAS BROUGHT YOU THAT NICE NEW 
DRESS ?” 

“ Yes, MAMMA; BUT IF YOU WANTS ME TO BE 
A REAL ANGEL, JUST GET ME A NEW HAT AND 


PARASOL TO MATCH!” 























What the Suffragists Are Doing 


By dda Busted Harper 




















The New Headquarters Opened 


FTAHE chief event in the movement for woman 
suffrage since the last issue of the BAZAR 
t has been the opening of the large, handsome 
headquarters at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
which were referred to in this department last 
month. The great pioneer, Susan B. Anthony, 
who carried this cause through its long days of 
poverty and contumely, often used to lie awake 
at night in her home at Rochester, in the western 
part of the State, and long for the means to 
centralize the work for it in this largest and 
most influential city of the United States and 
carry it on in a manner befitting its impor- 
tance. This was her dream—her hope—and she 
would have found their fullest realization in this 
new home of her beloved National Association 
founded by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and herself 
just forty years ago in this same city of New 
York. The nine beautiful rooms occupy the 
seventeenth floor of a new office building nearly 
on the corner of Forty-second Street, the most 
advantageous location that could be had; five 
are devoted to the work of the National Society 
including its press bureau; two to that of New 
York State; one is to be used as a library, and 
one is set aside as the office of Mrs. Oliver H. 
P. Belmont, whose generosity and zeal in in- 
teresting her friends have made these headquar- 
ters possible. She does not expect or wish to 
exercise the slightest supervision over the work 
of the associations, but maintains her office for 
the purpose of conferring with those who may 
desire to co-operate with her in giving financial 
and other assistance to the cause of woman suf- 
frage. The National Association pays as much 
rent as it can afford, and it will be seriously 
crippled in its work if those who have hereto- 
fore supported it by their contributions should 
withdraw them in the belief that larger ones 
are coming from other sources. 

The rooms are very light and airy, with a 
magnificent outlook over the city, from the Hud 
son River on the west, flanked by the Palisades 
of New Jersey, to the East River, dotted with 
islands and spanned by immense bridges. The 
color scheme in furnishing is one of soft greens 
and browns, and the effect was charming when, 
decorated with flowers sent in by friends, they 
were recently thrown open for the first inspec- 
tion by the representatives of the press. Now 
everybody has settled down to business; the click 
of the typewriters makes pleasant musie to work 
by, and the letters and documents are going 
forth by the thousands to every State in the 
Union. 








Last Year’s Suffrage Work 

At the beginning of this new and important 
epoch in the movement a brief glance at some of 
VOL. XLu1.—80 


the work done at the old headquarters in Ohio 


last year may prove of interest. It was neces- 
sary to send out nearly 100 letters for every 
week-day or about 30,000 for the year, more 


than double those required for the preceding 
year. The literature, sent very largely on de- 
mand, reached a total ‘of almost 1,000 pieces a 


day, the requirements for 1907 being but 675 
pieces daily. In 1903. 165 for each day satisfied 
the entire demand. The report for the present 
vear up to June 20th showed that 271,166 had 
been sent out, almost as many as for the whole 
of 1908. The sale of leaflets in 1908 was double 
that of 1907; last year over 43,000 copies of 
Progress. the monthly paper, went through the 
post-office, and many copies were sold of the 
History of Woman Suffrage, four large volumes, 
and the Life and Work ef Susan B. Anthony, 
three volumes almost as large. Two hundred sets 
of the History were presented to the libraries of 
as many of the leading universities and colleges. 
It required the’ full time of one person to an- 
swer the requests for material to be used in 
orations, and debates in high schools, 
colleges, clubs, ete. 


eSsavs. 


Organizations for Woman Suffrage 
The American Federation of Labor, the largest 
organization of men in the country, adopted at 


Denver, as it does every year, a strong resolu- 
tion for woman suffrage. The Federation is or- 


ganized in thirty-seven States, has central unions 
in 570 cities, 27,000 local unions, and 2,000,000 
members. It demands the ballot for women for 


two reasons—first, that it will enable them to 
obtain higher wages and better conditions of 


labor; second, that by doing this it will prevent 
their being a weight and a draz on the working- 
man, as they must be at present when they are 
compelled to accept low wages and demoralizing 
conditions. A similar resolution was adopted by 


the great United Mine Workers’ Association at 
its national convention in Denver by a unani- 
mous rising vote of the 1,000 delegates, and 


500 printed copies of the resolution were sent to 
the national suffrage headquarters and from 
there to members of Congress. The Internationa! 
Cotton Spinners’ Union at its convention in Bos 
ton, and the International Bricklayers’ and, Stone 
masons’ Union at Detroit, passed resolutions 
asking suffrage for women. Among the many 


State organizations endorsing it were twenty 
State Federations of Labor, sixteen State 


Granges, and seven Letter-Carriers’ Associations. 
The leaders of the anti-suffrage societies assert 
on the platform and in their circulars that the 
vote would not be of the slightest advantage to 
the working- woman, but that she is_ better 
off without it. Those who are in doubt on this 
question must choose between the official declara- 









« 
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tions of the representatives of millions of wage- 
earning men and the opinion of a few women of 
wealth and social position who never earned a 
dollar, or a few other women who make their 
money by writing’ stories, poetry, and book 
reviews. 

There are many women, however, who do not 
agree with the “antis.” Tle Women’s National 
Trade Union League, composed entirely of thou- 
sands of breadwinners, adopted a resolution de- 
manding the suffrage at their convention in 
Boston last year, and doubtless will reaffirm it 
at their convention in Chicago which will take 
place before this is read. The National Council 
of Women. which is itself made up of many 
large organizations of women, at its annual con- 
vention every year declares for woman suffrage. 
The Alumne Association of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, made up wholly of women who have 
taken a post-graduate degree, recently put itself 
on record as desiring the franchise for women 
Similar action was officially taken a short time 
ago by the Western New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs numbering 37,000 members. The 
State Federation of Illinois, with a much larger 
number, has been closely allied with the State 


Suffrage Association for several years in its 
struggle for the franchise. The National Wom- 


en's Christian Temperance Union, with a mem- 
bership of 300,000 and practically all of its State 


branches, has been actively working for the 
ballot for many years. In fact, our precious 


two pages of the Bazar might be wholly filled 
with such information as has been given above. 
The anti-suffrage societies base all of their 
claims on the ground that they represent the 
‘vast majority” of women. If this be true, 
why is it that some of the thousands of women’s 
organizations do not pass resolutions against 
enfranchisement? There is scarcely an_intelli- 
gent woman in the country who does not belong 


to one or more societies, so that this talk of 
the timid, shrinking woman who never leaves 
her home or uses her voice outside its four 
walls is idle and unfounded. Women speak 


freely on every other subject, and surely they 
ought not put the burden of protest on the less 
than a dozen in the whole United States who at 
the present time are speaking and writing against 
the enfranchisement of their sex! 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s Visit 


This country is to have a visit from Mrs. 
Emmeline Pankhurst, founder and leader of the 
famous “ suffragette”’ movement in Great Brit 


ain. She will arrive October 18th, will speak 
in Boston the 22d, New York the 25th, and then 
in various cities for a month, when she will re- 
turn to England. This movement has been so 
misrepresented in the press, and as a result so 
misunderstood by the people, that it will be an 
excellent thing for one who speaks with authority 
to come and relate the facts. Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
association, known as the Social and Political 
Union, has its headquarters in London, where 
offices of nineteen rooms are necessary for the 
transaction of its business and over eighty per- 
sons are employed. There are also branch offices 
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in all the principal cities of England and Scot- 
land. It is impossible to know the exact mem- 
bership, but in this and the various other asso- 
ciations it is estimated that not less than a 
million women in Great Britain are working to 
obtain the franchise. Not one of them has any 
intention of stopping till it has been granted by 
Parliament, so if “a woman’s place is at home ” 
it would seem to be the part of wisdom to give 
the suffrage and let these women return to their 
homes. Hundreds of them have been sent to 
prison, including Mrs. Pankhurst and. her gifted 
daughters, who have served out sentences more 
than once which they could have escaped by 
paying a small fine. These women are educated, 
refined, well-bred, of high character. It is im- 
possible to foresee the end so far as personal 
sacrifice is concerned: but there can be only one 
end to the movement itself, and that is the 
granting of the suffrage. 


The Passing of Old Workers 

Within the short space of one week the cause 
of woman suffrage lost two distinguished sup- 
porters—Henry B. Blackwell and William Lloyd 
Garrison, both of Boston. Mr. Blackwell was 
born in England, but had lived in this country 
all but seven of his eighty-four years. In 1855 
he married Lucy Stone; the associate of Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony in the pioneer work 
for women’s rights. The wedding ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Thomas Wentworth Hig 
ginson, of Boston, with all due formality; but 
they astonished and alarmed the world by pub- 
lishing in the Boston Traveller and Worcester 
Spy, with the full sanction of the minister, a 
protest against the inequality of the existing 
marriage laws. They protested against the laws 
which gave to the husband the custody of the 
wife’s person, the ownership of her property and 
of her earnings, the sole guardianship of the 
children, and against the whole niarriage system 
which took away the independence and the rights 
of the wife. The marriage, which lasted thirty- 


eight years, was ideal in every respect. To- 
gether they founded the Woman’s Journal in 


1871, and he continued the editorship after Lucy 
Stone’s death in 1893 until nearly the very day 
of his own, assisted by their only child, Alice 
Stone Blackwell. The death of no man could be 
so keenly felt by the advocates of woman suf 
frage, as no other was ever so thoroughly identi- 
fied with it. 

William Llovd Garrison, like his illustrious 
father, was always a consistent believer in suf- 
frage.for women. He helped the movement for 
it financially and by his eloquent voice and pen. 
and he may indeed be said to have “ married 
into it.” His wife was the daughter of Martha 
C. Wright, of Auburn, New York, one of the 
two women who joined with Lucretia Mott (her 
sister) and Mrs. Stanton in calling that famous 
first Woman’s Rights Convention which met in 
Seneca Falls in 1848. His only sister, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, is an officer in the New York 
State Suffrage Association. His eminent brothers 


have all been favorable, and the cause has indeed 
found stanch friends in the family of Garrison. 























THE WORKING-WOMAN AND ANTI-SUFFRAGE 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


HE American woman is altruistic. She 

loves to work for the common good. She 

is learning more and more, in her clubs 
and her charities, the need of helping other 
women toward better conditions. And it is, there- 
fore, one of the strongest points of the suffragist 
attack that they .promise enormous benefit, 
through the ballot, to the working-girl. Those 
women who are interested in child labor, in 
regulating hours and labor for women, in equal- 
izing wages between men and women, are told 
that the vote for women will solve all these 
problems. If it is so, how can any woman stand 





out against this talisman for the relief of her 
toiling sisters’ Yes—if it is so. But suppose 


it isn't? 


Politics and Economics 

Politics are not economics. Economics are not 
politics. The law of supply and demand works 
right along, independent of elections. One single, 
simple fact knocks the ground out clean from 
under the argument that votes determine wages. 

In the panic year the working-man’s wages 
came down and thousands of working-men were 
out of employment on our streets. Yet they each 
had a vote. 

In the 
housemaids did not 


panic year the wages of cooks and 
come down. No unemployed 


cooks and housemaids were seeking jobs from 
house to house in vain. Yet not one cook or 
housemaid had a vote. 

The reason was economic. There are never 


enough domestic servants in America to fill the 
demand. Therefore, their wages steadily in- 
crease. So great is the demand and so small 
the supply that even untrained cooks are sure 
of relatively high wages, while the trained cooks 
push the price™up steadily year by year. Not 
because their case is pitiful, not because other 
women want to ameliorate their lot, not because 
laws are made to help them, does the price rise— 
no indeed. Everybody is against their demands. 
No Legislature has ever tried to provide seats for 
them or forbid night work or recommend a mini- 
mum wage. Economic law, which is largely self 
regulating. takes care of them and makes them a 
privileged and high-paid class. To work enthu 
siastically and passionately to give one’s house 
maid or cook a vote as a safeguard for her rights 
sounds absurd to every woman. It is absurd. 
But then—so is the demand for a vote for any 
other working-woman, in the hope of changing 
her economic condition. 
The Working-woman’s Three Handicaps 

Why is the working-girl illy paid, forced to 
work under unhealthful conditions, and exploited 
generally? There are three main reasons. Every 
one of them is economic and absolutely un- 
remediable by a vote or twenty votes. 

1. There is an oversupply of working-girls in 
all the poorly paid trades. 

2. The working- girl works largely for pin- 
money, not for a living wage. 


3. Her working period is usually temporary. 

In a trade in which there is not an over- 
supply of women applicants, and in which their 
work is equal to that of men, they command the 
same wages. Take novel-writing, for example. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s prices are the top of the 
trade. Take Melba and Patti—they cannot com- 
plain of low wages. Rosa Bonheur and Cecilia 
Beaux suffer no injustice in competing with men. 
Hetty Green can get as much out of the money 
market as any broker. Even in the teaching 
profession, the agitation of the women teachers 
of New York State to have their wages equalized 
with those of men by act of the Legislature 
would seem absurd to Californians, for in Cali- 
fornia women teachers receive the same wages 
as the men without any laws on the subject what- 
ever, because there are never more than enough 
of them to supply the demand. (In Colorado, 
by the way, an equal-suffrage State, the women 
teachers at last accounts do not receive as much 
as the men teachers—showing that economics 
do not depend on politics there any more than in 
other places.) But an overcrowded trade is al- 
ways illy paid—that is an economic law. And the 
working - girls who suffer most, and whom all 
women want most to help, are invariably in the 
overcrowded trades. 

The result of oversupply is that the employer 
can fix his own prices. If three girls are all 
trying for the same job (and it is more likely 
that there are thirty than three after it) wages 
can be lowered and yet lowered and there will 
still be girls enough to fill the factory or the 


store or the laundry. With men, this situation 
has been recognized long ago—and the power- 


lessness of the vote to affect it—and men have, 
therefore, organized their labor. When men’s 
wages go too low or their hours are too long 
they strike and gain their point—if they gain 
it at all—by cutting off the supply of labor. 


That is an economic move—and therefore affects 
things. But politics do not control economics— 
if they did every laboring-man who is a voter 


would be getting two dollars a day at least and 
no days laid off. 


The Pin-Money Worker 

Secondly, the working-girl is illy paid because 
she works for pin-money, not for a living wage. 
One of the largest stores in New York makes the 


rule that no girl shall be employed who does 
not live at home or with relatives. The reason 
is thus explained: “ Our wage for beginners and 


for untrained grades of work is so low that no 
girl can live decently on it, unless she lives at 
home and pays no board or else lives with 
relatives who help her along.” That store always 
has more applicants than it needs, just like all 
the others. The girl who works to earn money 
simply to spend, or to provide only half of her 
support, is the average working-girl. No law 
can keep her out of the labor-market; and in the 
labor-market by economic principles she deter- 
mines the price for her self-supporting sisters. 
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It is a wretched state of affairs, but it requires 
no hard thinking to see that the ballot could 
not remedy it in any way. 


The Temporary Worker and Her Age 

Third, the working period for girls is usually 
temporary. The average age of the woman work- 
ers of America is from eighteen to twenty-two. 
Half of them cease to be wage-earners at twenty- 


five. One-sixth more of them drop out by thirty- 
five. The truth is the working-girl only expects 


to work until she marries, and the one-third who 
stay on are largely the widowed or the divorced. 
Because the majority only work for four years 
out of their whole lives, they are willing to take 
low pay and they never become—nor, for, the 
most part, try to become—really skilled workers, 
who command good wages. Men go into work 
to stay and work up to better positions ,each 
vear—there is the economic difference, which no 
vote and no law can change. 

For these reasons the anti-suffragists are not 
greatly swayed by the suffragist assertions that 
the ballot is needed by the working-girl. They 
also see, what the suffragist usually omits to 
consider, that from a third to a half of the 
working-women of the United States are at any 
one time under voting age. Any suffrage, there- 
fore, that really proposes to give the working- 
girl a vote must set the voting age at fourteen, 
at which age thousands of girls go into industry 
in the most crowded trades under the most try- 
ing conditions. 

The remedy for the present condition of the 
working-girl lies in trades-unions, in the educa- 
tion of girls in handicrafts and in domestic sci- 
ence, in the agitation for a living, wage, and the 
solidarity of the pin-money worker with her self- 
supporting sister, rather than in giving the bal- 
lot to a class so many of whom are not old 
enough to use it. What legislation is necessary 
and possible is now pushed forward heartily by 
the National Consumer’s League, the National 
Child Labor Committee, and other bodies in 
which able men and women of all classes work 
together. It is worthy of note that the Con- 
sumer’s League, through a prominent lawyer 
armed with a brief prepared by a woman, won 
in the Supreme Court a test case as to limiting 
the hours for working-women—the Curt Miiller 
case in Oregon—whereas the courts of Colorado, 
an equal-suffrage State. threw out as uncon- 
stitutional an eight-hour law for Colorado work- 
ing-women. 


Woman’s Working Status Not Yet Settled 
Woman is a new factor in most fields of in- 
dustry. Man has been working away at his 
problems in the industrial world for centuries. 
It is going to take time to get justice for woman 
in industry, because she has brought in industrial 
complications and abuses that have to be studied 
and prevented not in a day, but through long 
adjustment. But to advocate the profound polit- 
ical change of a ballot for all women because 


one woman out of every six is in industry and 
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needs the vote to change her economic conditions 
would be five times a mistake, especially since the 
sixth woman would not be really benefited at 
all and could not vote half the time on account 
of her youth. (We must not forget, either, the 
two million working-women in domestic service, 
who need no legislation as to their wages. ) 

The anti-suffragists are just as anxious as the 
sufiragists to improve the status of woman in in- 
dustry. They are found in all the movements 
for the relief of the working-girl, for the pro- 
tection of the younger girls by child-labor laws, 
for the help of working-women. They seek the 
same end, but they have no belief in the ballot 
as a means. They see in it not a short cut to 
the millennium, but a will-o’-the-wisp to follow 


which is a waste of time. In their ranks are 
many of the working-women themselves. As the 


July Remonstrance notes, the last great English 
petition against woman suffrage, presented to 
the House of Commons last March, signed by 
243,852 women, furnishes striking proof of this 
fact. On the first page were the signatures of 
a peeress, who is a widow and a large landowner, 
of a head mistress of a high school, of a highly 
educated working-woman, of a librarian. of an 
author, and of a wage-earner. In the petition, 
as a whole, were representatives of every trade 
and profession and occtipation and walk in life: 


authors, journalists, schoolmistresses, farmers, 
shopkeepers, typists, clerks, domestic servants, 
mill hands, shop assistants, fishwives. coast 


guards’ wives, soldiers’ and sailors’ wives, char- 
women, and caretakers. 


Miss Gilder’s View 

Miss Jeannette Gilder, in the New York Times. 
recently gave her views “as one working-woman 
sees it” thus: 

“T-am an anti-suffragist because I have never 
heard a single argument advanced for the cause 
of suffrage that seemed to me convincing. 

‘I resent the assumption of the suffragists 
that they represent the working-woman and that 
they are her best friends. They do represent a 
large element of the working-women, but not all; 
nor are they her best friends. They believe that 
they are, no doubt; but I believe that they are 
her worst enemies, because they teach her dis- 
content and hold out golden hopes to her that 
can never be realized. 

‘IT am just as much of a working-woman as 
Mrs. Kelly or Miss O’Reilly. I began at fourteen 
and have been at it ever since and expect to be 
at it till I die. I have worked hard and had as 
many responsibilities and discouragements as 
though I had rolled cigars in a factory or worked 
at a loom in a mill, and I have just as much 
right to speak for the working-woman as have 
they; and I wish to say right here, as I have 
said elsewhere, that I cannot see that the ballot 
would have helped me one iota in getting on in 
the world or have made the rough places smooth. 

“1 believe not only that the ballot in the hands 
of women would be a calamity, but I believe that 
it would prove a boomerang.” 
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tions of the representatives of millions of wage- 
earning men and the opinion of a few women of 
wealth and social position who never earned a 
dollar, or a few other women who make their 
money by writing stories, poetry, and _ book 
reviews. 

There are many women, however, who do not 
agree with the “antis.”. The Women’s National 
Trade Union League, composed entirely of thou 
sands of breadwinners, adopted a resolution de- 
manding the suffrage at their convention in 
joston last year, and doubtless will reaffirm it 
at their convention in Chicago which will take 
place before this is read. The National Council 
of Women, whicl is itself made up of many 
large organizations of women, at its annual con 
vention every year declares for woman suffrage. 
The Alumne Association of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, made up wholly of women who have 
taken a post-graduate degree, recently put itself 
on record as desiring the franchise for women 
Similar action was officially taken a short time 
ago by the Western New York Federation ot 
Women’s Clubs numbering 37,000 members. The 
State Federation of Illinois, with a much large: 
number, has been closely allied with the State 
Suffrage Association for several years in its 
struggle for the franchise. The National Wom 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, with a mem- 
bership of 300,000 and practically all of its State 
branches, has been actively working for the 
ballot for many years. In fact, our precious 
two pages of the Bazar might be wholly filled 
with such information as has been given above. 
The anti-suffrage societies base all of their 
claims on the ground that they represent the 
‘vast majority” of women. If this be true, 


why is it that some of the thousands of women’s 


organizations do not pass resolutions against 
enfranchisement? There is scarcely an_ intelli 
gent woman in the country who does not belong 
more that thi® talk of 
shrinking woman who never leaves 
uses her outside its four 
walls is idle and unfounded. Women speak 
freely on every other subject, and surely they 
ought not put the burden of protest on the less 
than a dozen in the whole United States who at 
the present time are speaking and writing against 
the enfranchisement ef their sex! 


to one or societies, so 
the timid, 


her home or voice 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s Visit 

This country is to 
Emmeline Pankhurst, founder and leader of the 
famous “ suffragette”’ movement in Great Brit 
ain. She will arrive October 18th, will speak 
in Boston the 22d, New York the 25th. and then 
in various cities for a month, when she will re- 
turn to England. This movement has been so 
misrepresented in the press, and as a result so 
misunderstood by the people, that it will be an 
excellent thing for one who speaks with authority 
to come and relate the facts. Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
association, known as the Social and Political 
Union, has its headquarters in London, where 
offices of nineteen rooms are necessary for the 
transaction of its business and over eighty per 
sons are emploved. There are also branch offices 


have a visit from Mrs. 
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in all the principal cities of England and Scot 
land. It is impossible to know the exact mem 
bership, but in this and the various other asso 
ciations it is estimated that not than a 
million women in Great Britain are working to 
obtain the franchise. Not one of them has any 
intention of stopping till it has been granted by 
Parliament, so if “a woman’s place is at home 

it would seem to be the part of wisdom to give 
the suffrage and let these women return to their 
homes. Hundreds of them have been sent to 
prison, including Mrs. Pankhurst and her gifted 
daughters, who have served out sentences mor 
than which they could have escaped by 
paying a small fine. These women are educated 
refined, well-bred, of high character. It is im- 
possible to the far as personal 
sacrifice is concerned: but there can be only on 
end to the movement itself, and that is the 
vranting of the suffrage. 


less 


once 


foresee end SO 


The Passing of Old Workers 

Within the short space of one week the caus: 
of woman suffrage lost two distinguished sup 
porters—Henry B. Blackwell and William Lloyd 
Garrison, both of Mr. Blackwell was 
born in England, but had lived in this country 
all but seven of his eighty-four years. In 1855 
he married Lucey Stone, the associate of Mrs 
Stanton and Miss Anthony in the pioneer work 
for women’s rights. The wedding ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Thomas Wentworth Hig 
ginson, of Boston, with all due formality; but 
they astonished and alarmed the world by pub 
lishing in the Boston Traveller and Worcester 
Npy, with the full sanction of the minister, a 
protest against the inequality of the existing 
marriage laws. They protested against the 
which gave to the husband the custody of the 
wife’s person, the ownership of her property and 
of her earnings, the sole guardianship of the 
children, and against the whole marriage svstem 
which took away the independence and the rights 
of the wife. The marriage, which lasted thirty 
eight vears, Was ideal in every respect. To 
gether they founded the Woman's Journal in 
1871, and he continued the editorship after Lucey 
Stone’s death in 1893 until nearly the very day 
of his own, assisted by their only child, Alice 
Stone Blackwell. The death of no man could be 
so keenly felt by the advocates of woman suf 
frage, as no other was ever so thoroughly identi 
fied with it. 

William Llovd Garrison, like his illustrious 
father, was always a consistent believer in suf 
frage for women. He helped the movement for 
it financially and by his eloquent voice and pen, 
and he may indeed be said to have “ married 
into it.” His wife was the daughter of Martha 
C. Wright, of Auburn, New York, one of the 
two women who joined with Lucretia Mott (her 
sister) and Mrs. Stanton in calling that famous 
first Woman’s Rights Convention which met in 
Seneca Falls in 1848. His only sister, Mrs. 
Henry Villard, is an officer in the New York 
State Suffrage Association. His eminent brothers 
have all been favorable, and the cause has indeed 
found stanch friends in the family of Garrison. 
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WORKING-WOMAN 


BY 


THE 


She 
She 


HE American woman is altruistic. 

loves to work for the common good. 

is learning more and more, in her 
and her charities, the need of helping other 
women toward better conditions. And it is, there- 
fore, one of the strongest points of the suffragist 
attack that they promise enormous _ benefit, 
through the ballot, to the working-girl. Those 
interested in child labor, in 
for women, in equal 
and women, are told 


clubs 


who are 
regulating hours and labor 
izing wages between men 
that the vote for women will solve all these 
problems. If it is so, how can any woman stand 
out against this talisman for the relief of her 
Yes—if it so. But suppose 


women 


toiling sisters 
it isn't? 


Politics and Economics 

Politics are not economics. Economics are not 
politics. The law of supply and demand works 
right along, independent of elections. One single, 
simple fact knocks the ground out clean from 
under the argument that votes determine wages. 

In the panic year the working-man’s 
came down and thousands of working-men were 
out of employment on our streets. Yet they each 


wages 


had a vote. 

In the panic year 
housemaids did not 
cooks and housemaids 
house to house in vain 
housemaid had a vote. 

The was economic 
enough servants In 
demand. their 


of cooks and 
No unemployed 
jobs from 


cook o1 


the wages 


come down. 
seeking 


not 


were 

Yet one 
There are never 
America to fill the 
steadily in 
the demand and small 
untrained cooks are sure 
while the trained cooks 


reason 
domestic 
Therefore, 
So great is 
the supply that even 
of relatively high wages, 
push the price up steadily year. Not 
hecause their case is pitiful, not because other 
women want to ameliorate their lot, not because 
laws are made to help them, does the price rise 
no indeed. Everybody is against their demands. 
No Legislature has ever tried to provide seats for 
them or forbid night work or recommend a mini- 
mum wage. Economie law, which is largely seli 
regulating, takes care of them and makes them a 
privileged and high-paid class. To work enthu 
siastically and passionately to give one’s house 
maid or cook a vote as a safeguard for her rights 
to every woman It is absurd. 
so is the demand for a vote for any 
in the hope of changing 


wages 


crease sO 


vea r by 


sounds absurd 
But then 
other working-woman 
her economic condition 


The Working-woman’s Three Handicaps 

Why is the working-girl illy paid, forced to 
work under unhealthful conditions, and exploited 
venerally? There are three main reasons. Every 
of them is and absolutely un- 
remediable by a vote or twenty votes. 

1. There is an oversupply of working-girls in 


one economte 


all the poorly paid trades. 
2. The working - girl works 


money, not for a living wage 


largely for pin- 


PRISCILL 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE 


AND 


A LEONARD 


3. Her working period is usually temporary. 

In a trade in which there is not an over- 
supply of women applicants, and in which thei: 
work is equal to that of men, they command the 
same Take novel-writing, for example. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s prices are the top of the 
trade. Take Melba and Patti—they cannot com 
plain of low wages. Rosa Bonheur and Cecilia 
Beaux sutfer no injustice in competing with men. 
Hetty Green can get as much out of the money 
market any broker. Even in the teaching 
profession, the agitation of the women teachers 
of New York State to have their wages equalized 
with of men by act the Legislature 
would seem absurd to Californians, for in Cali- 
fornia women teachers the same wages 
as the men without any laws on the subject what- 
ever, because there are never more than enough 
of them to supply the demand. (In Colorado, 
by the way, an equal-suffrage State, the women 
teachers at last accounts do not receive as much 
the men teachers showing that 
do not depend on politics there any more than in 
But an overcrowded trade is al 
ways illy paid—that is an economic law. And the 
working - girls who suffer most, and whom all 
women want most to help, are invariably in the 
overcrowded trades. 

The result of oversupply is that the employer 
can fix his own prices. If three girls are all 
trying for the same and it is more likely 
that there are thirty than three after it) wages 
can lowered and yet lowered and there will 
still be girls enough to fill the factory or the 
store or the laundry. With men, this situation 
been recognized long ago—and the powe1 
the vote to affect it—and men have, 
therefore, organized their labor. When men’s 
low or their hours are long 
they strike and gain their point—if they gain 
it at all—by cutting off the supply of labor. 
That is an economic move—and therefore affects 
things. But polities do not control economics 
if they did every laboring-man who is a voter 
would be getting two dollars a di least and 
no days laid off. 


wages. 


as 


those ot 


receiv e 


as economics 


other places. ) 


job 


be 


has 
lessness ot 
too too 


wayes vo 


The Pin-Money Worker 

Secondly, the working-girl is illy paid because 
she works for pin-money, not for a living wage 
One of the New York makes the 
rule that no girl shall be employed who does 
not live at home or with relatives. The reason 
is thus explained: “ Our wage for beginners and 


largest stores in 


for untrained grades of work is so low that no 
girl can live decently on it, unless she lives at 
home and pays no board else lives with 
relatives who help her along.” That store always 
has more applicants than it needs, just like all 
the others. The girl who works to earn money 
simply to spend, or to provide only half of her 
support, is the average working-girl. No law 
can keep her out of the labor-market; and in the 
labor-market by economic principles she dete 
mines the price for her self-supporting sisters 


or 
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but it 
the 


state of affairs, 
that 


It is a wretched 
no hard thinking 
not remedy it in any way. 


requires 
ballot could 


to see 


The Temporary Worker and Her Age 

Third, the working period for girls is usually 
temporary. The average age of the woman work 
ers of America is from eighteen to twenty-two. 
Half of them cease to be wage-earners at twenty 
five. One-sixth more of them drop out by thirty- 
five. The truth is the working-girl only expects 
to work until she marries, and the one-third who 
stay on are largely the widowed or the divorced. 
Because the majority only work for four years 
out of their whole lives, they are willing to take 


low pay and they never become—nor, for the 
most part, try to become -really skilled workers. 
who command good wages. Men go into work 
to stay and work up to better positions each 


Vear—there is the economic difference, which no 
vote and no law can change. 

For these reasons the anti-suffragists are not 
greatly swayed by the suffragist assertions that 
the ballot is needed by the working-girl. They 
also see, what the suffragist usually omits te 
consider, that from a third to a half of the 
working-women of the United States are at any 
one time under voting age. Any suffrage, there 
fore, that really give the working 
girl a vote must set the voting age at fourteen, 
at which age thousands of girls go into industry 


proposes to 


in the most crowded trades under the most try 
ing conditions. 

The remedy for the present condition of the 
working-girl lies in trades-unions, in the eduea 
tion of. girls in handicrafts and in domestic sci 
ence, in the agitation for a living wage, and the 


solidarity of the pin-money worker with her sel! 
supporting sister, rather than in giving the bal 
lot to a many of whom are not old 
enough to use it. What legislation is necessary 
and possible is now pushed forward heartily by 


class so 


the National Consumer’s League, the National 
Child Laber Committee, and other bodies in 
which able men and women of all classes work 
together. It is worthy of note that the Con 
sumer’s League, through a prominent lawyer 
armed with a brief prepared by a woman, won 


in the Supreme Court a test case as to limiting 
Miiller 


the hours for working-women—the Curt 

ease in Oregon—whereas the courts of Colorado 
an equal suffrage State. threw out as uncon 
stitutional an cight-hour law for Colorado work 


ing-women 


Woman’s Working Status Not Yet Settled 
fields of in 
his 


factor in most 


working 


Woman is a 
dustry. Man | 
problems in the industrial world for centuries 
It is going to take time to get justice for woman 
in industry, because she has brought in industrial 


new 


has been away at 


complications and abuses that have to be studied 
and prevented not in a day, but through long 
adjustment. But to advocate the profound polit 
ical change of a ballot for all women because 
one woman out of every six is in industry and 
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economic conditions 
especially since the 


needs the vote to change her 
would be five times a mistake 


sixth woman would not be really benefited at 
all and could not vote half the time on account 
of her vouth. (We must not forget, either, the 


two million working-women in domestic 

who need no legislation as to their wages. 
The anti-suffragists are just as anxious as thi 

suffragists to improve the status of woman in in 


service, 


dustry. They are found in all the movements 
for the relief of the working girl, for the pro 
tection ot the yvounger girls by child labor laws, 
for the help of working-women. They seek the 
same end, but they have no belief in the ballot 
as a means They see in it not a short cut to 
the millennium, but a_ will-o’-the-wisp to follow 


which is a waste of time. In their ranks are 
many of the working-women themselves. As the 
July Remonstrance notes, the last great English 
petition against woman suffrage, presented to 
the House of Commons last March, signed by 


243,852 women, furnishes striking proof of this 
fact. On the first the signatures of 
a peeress, who is a widow and a large landowner, 
of a head 
educated 


page were 


highly 
librarian, of an 


high school, of a 


working-woman, of a 


mistress of a 


author, and of a wage-earner. In the petition, 
as a whole. were representatives of every trade 


and profession and occupation and walk in life: 


authors, journalists, farmers, 


schoolmist resses, 


shopkeepers, typists, clerks, domestic servants, 
mill hands, shop assistants, fishwives, coast 
guards’ wives, soldiers’ and sailors’ wives, char 


women, and caretakers. 


Miss Gilder’s View 


Miss Jeannette Gilder. in 
recently her 


New 


one 


the 


York Time 
gave views “as working-woman 
thus 

‘Il am an anti-suffragist 
heard a single 
of suffrage that 

‘I resent the 
that they represent 
they her best 
ve element of 


sees if 


because | have never 


argument advanced the 
seemed to me 


assum pt ion of 


for 
convincing 
the 


CAUSE 


sulfragists 
the working-woman and that 
friends. They do represent a 
the working-women, but not all 
that 
they are 


are 
large 
nor are they her best friends. believe 
they doubt: but | 
her enemies, because 
content and hold out 
ean never be realized. 
‘Tl am much of a 
Mrs. Kelly or Miss O'Reilly I 
and have been at it 
at it till I die | have 
many responsibilities 
though I had rolled cigars in a factory or worked 


Phey 
that 
teach her 


believe 
they 


hopes to he 


are, no 
worst dia 
golden tha 
just as working woman as 
began at fourteer 
and expect to he 
hard and 
and discouragements is 


since 
worked 


evel 


had as 


at a loom in a mill, and I have just as much 
right to speak for the working-woman as hav 
thev;: and I wish to say right here, as I have 
said elsewhere, that I cannot see that the ballot 


would have helped me one idta in getting on in 
the world or have made the rough places smoot 

‘TI believe not only that the ballot in the hands 
of women would be a calamity, but I believe that 
it would prove a boomerang.” 
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can be selected from our splendid 
catalog, wherein are thousands of 
illustrations of articles in Gold, Sil- 


: ver and Leather. Jewelry of all 
kinds in greatest profusion, Watches, Diamonds, Rings, Brass Novelties, Mesh bags, Silver Novelties, fine Cutlery, Sterling 
Toilet Sets, Tableware in Sterling and Plate, Wedding Gifts, etc. Send a postal today for acopy. It is free. 





























The articles illustrated are own full size. 
1 Brooch, solid gold, 2 pearls. ..$3.75 » 11 Collar Pin, gold filled, rose...$ .50pr. 23 Bar Links, gold filled, an- 
2 Brooch, gold filled, 6 pearls, 12 Masonic Slipper Pin, solid tique. a3 - Pere 7 
enameled leaves............. 1.00 gold, enameled.............. .60 | 24 Eastern Star Pin, solid gold, 
*3 Signet Ring, solid gold......... 3.00 183 Odd Fellow Pin, solid gold... .50 enameled. i > 
*4 Locket, solid gold, 2 pictures.. 3.50 *14 Ladies’ Signet Ring, solid gold 1.50 25 Hat Pin, gold filled, Roman... .40 
Same geld filled................ 1.15 { 15 Collar Pin, gold filled......... .50pr. *26 Scarf Pin, solid gold, Koman, 

5 Collar Pin, gold filled..... . »0pr. 16 Collar Pin, gold filled, rose... .d0ea, signet.... Ae J ihakens ae 
6 Coffee 17 Collar Pin, solid gold, rose Same gold filled ; 50 
gold ae and antique. ............+- 1.00pr. 27 Scarf Pin, solid gold, amethyst 
7 Collar Pin, gold filled, r | 18 Cross, solid wold...... 1.50 OF GeRRisas catanis ocoe BOO 

8 Tenspoon, “ Violet,” eriing... §£ d Same, gold filled , 75 28 Scarf Pin, gold filled, topaz or 
One half dozen....... : ‘ st 19 Brooch, solid gold, Roman, 1 amethyst...... ‘ tee 50 
Singly... — pearl, en. forget-me-nots 2.00 29 “Billiken,” Japanese good 
9 Pencil, sterling, fluted 35 20 Veil Pin, gold filled.... 10 ick, sterling hat pin, char 
10 Christmas Spoon, sterling, gold 21 Veil Pin, gold filled, antique 35 brooch or scarf pin. : 
bowl, good weight.. a 85 *292 Rar Links, solid gold, signet 2.50pr. 30 Match Box, sterling gray.. 
Same, gold filled...... 40 *With Monogram 25c extra 


Send for one or more pieces; in price and quality they will surely please you. We prepay all charges with safe delivery 
guaranteed. Write at once for a copy of our latest catalog. You will be glad to receive it for three reasons. Ist. It will 
save you money. 2nd. It will make shopping easy and safe, %rd. You will find it valuable throughout the year as a book 


of reference. “THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 


Established 1 867. 243 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. Do not forget to write today for our new catalog. 
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OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


Will you be kind enough to send our club an 
outline for work on the history of France during 
the Revolutionary period? We wish to study the 
life of the Court, the causes of the Revolution, the 
men of influence of the period, and also something 
of the literature. Any suggestions in the way 
of reference books we shall be most glad to re- 
ceive.—Mrs. T. M. R. 

Your club is very wise, I think, to restrict it- 
self to the study of a period in French history, 
and certainly no more interesting one could be 
found than that of the French Revolution. Your 
own able suggestions as to topics of the time 
little 


you mean to consider leave really very 
room for additions. Under these outlines, | 
suggest that you consult the following books. 


For the causes of the Revolution: 

Arthur Young’s T'ravel in France. 

Guizot’s Outline of History of France to 
Outbreak of the Revolution. 

De Toequeville’s Memoirs. 

R. H. Dabney’s Causes of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

E. J. Lowell’s Eve of the French Revolution. 

H. M. Stephens’s History of the French Revo- 
lution. 

J. H. McCarthy’s The French Revolution, 

Uemoirs of Barras, four volumes. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution, two volumes. 

It is, perhaps, only right to add that the bril- 
liant work of Carlyle should not be read until 
one is thoroughly familiar with the main features 
of the Revolution. 

Under Court life, I suggest that you read 
Imbert de Saint-Amand’s Women of Versailles, 
Court of Louis XIV.; Women of Versailles, Court 
of Louis XV.; Women of Versailles, Last Years 
of the Court of Louis XV. 

The Great Men: 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, 
Barere. 
Fiction: 

Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities. 

Hugo’s Ninety-three. 

Dumas’s Chevalier de Maison Rouge. 

Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Théreése. 

Will you kindly send our club a list of some 
of Robert Browning’s poems classified in subjects 
and also the titles of a few books giving bio- 
graphical facts, as well as critical estimates, of 
his work? We shall greatly appreciate it.—B. C. 


the 


BROW NING 
Books of reference: 

Life and Letters of Robert Browning, by 
S. Orr. 

The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
$5.00. 

Robert Browning, by G. K. Chesterton. 

Recollections of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Brouwn- 
ing, by A. T. Ritchie. 

Handbook to Robert Browning’s Works, by Mrs. 
S. Orr. 

1 (uide-Book to the Poetry of Robert 
ing, by G. W. Cooke. 

{ Bibliography of Robert 
Furnival. 


Mrs. 


Brown 


Browning, by F. 








Poems to be read: 
(Painting) Andrea del Sarto. (Worth remem 
bering that the facts related here are his 


torical in substance. The King’ was 
Francis I.) 

(Poem of Heroism) Pheidippides. (A soldie: 
at Marathon. See Mrs. Orr’s handbook. 


(Music) Toccata of Galluppi’s. (“The Ven 
tian Baldassarri Galluppi, surnamed Bura 
nello, was an immensely prolific compose: 
and abounded in melody tender, pathetic, and 
brilliant.” ) 

(Love) O, Lyric Love! (The Ring and th: 
Book, Vol. I., lines 1391-1416.) 

(Self-Renunciation) The Last Ride Togethe 


(Mutual Love) Love among the Ruins, Meet 
ing at Night, Parting in the Morning 


(Love Unsatisfied) Two in the Campagna. 

(Love Incomplete) The Statue and the Bust 
(The statue is that of the Grand-Duke Ferdi 
nand in the Square of the Annunciata in 
Florence. See Mrs. Orr on the crime allude: 
to in the poem., The metre is the Italian 
torzarima. ) 

(Death and Immortality) 
Ezra. 

(Drama) Pippa (The only 
Pippa’s based on fact is the one beginning 
“Give her but the least excuse to love me. 
referring to Catherine Cornaro, the Venetian 
Queen of Cypress. ) 

In view of the present interest in Holland, ou 
club means to make a study of that country next 
winter. Would you kindly send us an outline foi 
work ?—Miss F. L. 


Prospice, Rabbi ben 


» 
ASSES song o 
Pa : ng of 


Your most abundant source of material re 
lating to Holland will be in the current maga 
zines, and I suggest that you and your clu) 
follow them very closely. The Hudson-Fulton 
celebration which took place in New York 
in September has already been the subject of 


much matter in the periodicals, so through them 


one may become conversant with many phases 
of life in the Netherlands. But for a better un 
derstanding of the subject, I suggest that your 


club study Holland, past and present, and sub 
mit the following outline for the purpose: 

1. The Geography of Holland.—See Baedeker’s 
Guide-Book; also an article in an encyclopedia 

2. A Traveller’s View of Holland.—Report on 
these books: The American in Holland, by W. } 
Griffis; Sketches in Holland, by A. J. C. Hare; 
Dutch Life in Town and Country, by P. M. 
Hough; Sketching Rambles in Holland, by G. H 
Boughton; Holland and its People, by E. de 
Amicis; Motley’s Dutch Nation, edited by W. EF 
Griffis; Holland and the Hollanders, by D. 5S 


Meldrum. (The books by Amicis and Meldrum 
will give you the subjects: The Government; 1 
Educational System of Holland.) 


3. Flemish Art. 
4. The History of the Netherlands 
5. The Story of William of Orange 
6. The Various Forms of Government in 
land, past and present. 
7. Queen Wilhelmina and the Royal Family 
The Home Study Club will want to hear how 
the work of your club progresses 


Hol 
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OU should read the Suskana Guarantee Tag 
and consider its meaning. We are directly 
responsible to you for the full wear value of the 
lining in every garment lined with Suskana Guar- 
anteed Satins. You can buy garments bearing 
the Suskana Tag with perfect confidence. 


Suskana Satins 


GUARANTEED 
By the yard may be identified by “‘Suskana”’ on the sel- 
vage. They come in three qualities Luxura, Glintola, 
Wearweav. Thesame unqualified guarantee applies te all. 
WRITE FOR THE SUSKANA BOOKLET 


It contains samples of all the Suskana Dress and 
Lining Silks and suggests their uses 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 
24 West 17th Street, New York. 
h re also used for Men’s and Boys’ Neck 


or the Suskana L el, 


is 
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NEW EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


WO new designs for embroidery on waists 
are illustrated here as Nos. 372 and 373. 
Either one may be carried out in Wal 


lachian embroidery or in the stuffed Frencli-work. 
Che Wallachian stitch is by far the easier and 
quicker method. It is a simple. unpadded. but 
tonhole-stitch, with each stitch starting from the 
centre or centre rib of the flower petal or leaf. 





WALLACHIAN WAIST DESIGN. NO. 372 
Transfer Pattern. Price, 
It is done in a twisted silk or thread about tlh 
weight of erochet silk. The stems are worked 
in the regular stem-stitch, which is a_ back 


stitch with the overlapping stitches on the right 
side of the material. Long curved leaves, like 
those in No. 373, should be worked with the 
purl edge of the buttonhole-stitch on the outer 
curve if Wallachian stitch is used. For this 
pattern, however, French-work will be more et 
fective and well worth while. The patterns ar 
made to transfer to linen by rubbing the thumb 


nail or the back of a teaspoon over the pattern 







The cross-stitch designs are made especially 
for use as borders for curtains and table searfs, 
a sa a al “ae 
eT rid F %. 


7 7a N 
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CILILD’S ROOM vo, 374. 


FLOWER 


BORDER 


FOR 
Price, 25 











ROSE WAIST DESIGN. NO. 373 

Iransfer Pattern. Price, 25 cents. 
or even for a linen bedspread in a child's roon 
Heavy round thread linen in white or a _ color 
should be used, or serim. ‘The scrim is easier 
to work on because of the open mesh For wor 
on linen, to avoid counting the threads, you can 


use «u strip of thin canvas basted on and pull out 
the threads after vou have worked then 
The first pattern is four and one-half inches wid 


+ 


over 





TREE BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH No 7 
Price 
he second is the same width. and the third is 
three and one-half inches in width Enlarged 
of each design may be bought of the 


copies 
SAZAR It is 
the number of 


to pick out the design and 
stitches from these patterns 


easy 


count 





CROSS-STLTCHL BORDER NO. 376 


Price, 25 cents. 


BIRD 


are charming worked in dull colors 
grass linen, and if 
the working 1s no 
table, and burea 
made to match 
are 


The borders 
in silk or cotton on éeru 
thread linen is chosen 
difficult. Bedspread, 
and curtains may be 
blues, browns, reds, and 
although lighter shades 

is the background 


coarse 
at all 
bal arfs 
Dull 

effective, 
when white 


greens most 


mav be use 
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The Karat Mark of the Precious Fibre 


Means honest sewing—seams that will not 
draw nor pucker, that match the cloth 
and stay matched as long as the garment 
is worn, because they never fade; seams 
that never rip nor tear, that do not pull out the needle 
holes, that give and take under stress which would ruin a 
cotton-sewed garment, returning to their original stylish shape after every 
pull; seams that are the secret of shapely, satisfying clothes. 
If the garment offered you doesn’t bear this tag it is probably sewed 
with cotton. 
Secure the same perfection by using Belding Spool Silk for all Home Sewing 
and Dressmaking. Demand it of your costumer or dressmaker. Throw all 
cotton out of your work-basket for economy’s sake. Our booklet tells why. 


Belding’s Yarduiden Guaranteed Lining Satins save worry; save 


money. Made with silk satin: real honest silk—the ‘‘ Precious Fibre ’’—which 
out-wears, out-lasts, out-looks all other textiles. They are guaranteed the right 
way—by restitution—replacement free of charge, sewed into the garment like 
new, if not absolutely satisfactory. This leaves no doubt of the best lining to 
select. You always want satin linings. Here is satin youcan depend on. Three 
weights—Yardwide, per yard, $1.00; No. 116, per yard, $1.25; No. 139, per yard, $1.50. 


A full line of colors. At all stores. 


Belding Embroidery Silk draws easily, looks best when finished, 
vears and washes without fading, because it is pure silk, pure dye 
honestly made with the skill of over 50 years’ experience, by perfected 
processes, in the largest mills, from the choicest silk. Don’t waste time 
kill, or loving effort on imitations, cotton, mixed or artificial materials 
id under fancy names Buy Belding’s for safety All shades sold 
everywhere 


i THEBELDING SILK 
NrYs! essential for cleaning between the teeth t SEWED SEAM 
sI dealers SAMPLE FREE. Address Dept STANDSABULL 4ag 
! “a5 


o> DOG STRAIN 
Our Booklet, ‘‘ The Precious Fibre,’’ will enable y 
ilk products safely, and get full value with absolut 


y ict é 
Sent’ free Address all inquiries t ut New York office 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


NEW, YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CINCINNATI ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail 
Mothers’ Dept., Harren’s Bazan, Franklin Square, New York 


(QUESTION: Will you give me a list of clothing 
needed for a new-born baby? I want a very sim- 
ple wardrobe and not any more than is necessary 
for the first outfit. Also please tell me what 
material to use for the different garments.—- 
JUNIOR. 

ANSWER:Four to six medium-weight shirts of 
the ribbed kind, cotton or silk and wool mixed; 
four to six ribbed bands same material as shirts; 
four flannel skirts, light in weight, cotton and 
wool mixed; six slips or dresses of fine cambric 
or nainsook; four cambric or thin flannel night 
gowns—the former if a summer baby, the latter 
if baby comes in late fall or winter months; 
six pairs of bootees; four to six dozen diapers 
of fine cotton bird’s-eye; four knitted or cash 
mere sacques; two small shawls or blankets one 
yard square. 

QUESTION: / not an angious but 
an anxious grendmother who has been left with 
a little granddaughter eight years old to care 


am mother, 


for. She came to me when she was four and 
has been as well as most children during the 
four years I have had her, but lately. has de- 


veloped peculiar habits which seem to be a sort 
of nervousness she cannot control. She starts 
suddenly, jumps up and runs about without any 
apparent object in doing so, or she will suddenly 
start to make queer faces. She has always been 
considered briaht in her studies by her teachers: 
she is 


slow does 


now and not seem to concen- 
trate her mind on books or anything, like er 
rands which I ask her to do for me. We are 


obliged to take a trip to a neighboring town to 
consult a doctor, and if you could offer any ad- 
vice it would be gratefully received.— 
ANXIOUS GRANDMOTHER. 

ANSWER: From your letter, I should judge the 
little girl was developing symptoms of chorea, 


m oat 


and prompt treatment may bring her around 
all right in due time. I would advise taking 
her out of school at once, and for a while at 


least drop all studying. Do not let her mingle 
much with other children, especially those who 
are rough in their play or who would laugh at 
her when she makes grimaces. These are more 
or less uncontrollable on her part, and if laughed 
at or teased it will only increase the trouble. 
She should have all the fresh air possible both 
day and night. The companionship of one or 
two children who will not notice her peculiari- 
ties and who are gentle and quiet in their play 
will probably not do any harm. I would ad- 
vise iron in some form as a tonic; also warm 
salt baths at night just before retiring. I would 
advise having a physician prescribe a tonic for 
the child and reporting to him occasionally that 
he may keep in touch with her condition. 


Address 


QuESsTION: J live in a country town where 
there is no druggist and have to make my own 
lime-water. -As I am nurse and maid of all 
work for my family, all extra work counts. Can 
you tell me whether it is absolutely necessary to 
use lime-water in making up the food for a pe 
fectly healthy baby who never vomits, is always 
happy and good, whose only trouble is more or 
less stubborn constipation?—Rvustic. 

ANSWER: If the baby has always been well, 
with no vomiting, there is no reason why lime- 
water should ever have been used. Since he has 
always had it, do not stop it all at once, but 
drop it a teaspoonful or two at a time. Prob- 
ably the constipation will not be as persistent 
when no lime-water is given. 

QT ESTION : Will you please help me about my 


baby? She is four months old, weighs twelve 
pounds two ounces, and I nurse her. She lives 
out-of-doors all day, but we cannot get her to 
sleep more than two hours cvery day. Nhe is 
perfectly happy in her carriage and she sleeps 
well all night: She has been, and is, very con 
stipated, but if / give her medicine she has one 


qood movement a day. 


If you would kindly tell 


me something to do for her wakefulness we would 
greatly appreciate it.—G. M. 8. 
ANSWER: If the baby seems perfectly happy 


sleeps well, and is gaining she is all right, and 
there is no cause for worry even if she does 
sleep only two hours during the day. If you are 
nursing her you can probably overcome her con 
stipation by your own diet. Send me 
envelope for laxative food for yourself. 

QUESTION: Five baby 
from starvation, and T aant your opinion about 


a stamped 


years ago you saved my 


another baby who seems to be just like him. only 
he was a wear old and this one is only three 
weeks. Wy babies are strong and well at birth. 
but seem to be born with imperfect digestion 


I do not want to go through with this baby the 
dreadful expe rience I had acith the last baby. / 


am told that my milk is all right, but my baby 
does not digest it. She is fairly qood dui 
ing the day, but is very restless at night, es 
pe cially after nursing. M. B. 

Answer: The trouble is, I think, that your 
milk is too rich for the baby. There are two 


things to do—one is to give the baby an ounce 
of boiled water immediately before each nurs 
ing and let her nurse fifteen minutes instead of 


the usual twenty. The other is to cut down 
your own diet somewhat. Eat less meat and 
more vegetables: also drink less fluid, such aa 
milk, broths, ete. I would prefer the former 


method, as I think in a short time the baby’s 
stomach will be strong enough to digest your 
milk without having to give the water 
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Free yourself of heavy 
covers 


leep under theMaish 


The Maish Comfort is wonderfully warm yet /ghz. 

To get warmth without weight, it is made by a special process. 
The choicest snow-white cotton is curled and then woven into one 
downy piece; see the fluffy material shown below. 

With the Maish, you can sleep in a room with plenty of cold, 
fresh air and yet be perfectly warm. The Maish protects but 
doesn’t fatigue. It allows you to get the fu// benefit of your rest. 
You wouldn’t believe it cou/d make such a difference. 








Look for the Maish trade-mark sewn to every Maish. It is your guarantes 
of absolute purity The Maish is sold by the best dealers everywhere. If 










your dealer doesn’t sell it, write us. We shall give you the name of a dealer 
who does, or ship direct, express prepaid. If it doesn’t please you, return at 





our expense and your money will be refunded. Write today for samples of 
the filling and the Maish coverings in silkolene 
sateen and silk 
THE CHAS. A. MAISH COMPANY 
1130-1140 Bank Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Branch. Fraser Bidg., Montren!l 
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Warmth without 
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Baby Comforts $1 and i 


Crib $1.50 and up. 
| sizes in silkolene from $3 to $9; in silk, from 






7.50 to $18. 
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QUESTION: Will you kindly tell me how many 
pinning blankets are needed for a spring baby, 
how many flannel skirts, white skirts, and how 
long to make theni?—A, L. 

ANSWER: You would need about six pinning 
blankets, but they are no longer considered neces- 
sary to a’baby’s outfit. I would advise about 
six flannel petticoats not more than twenty-three 
inches long and about the same number of white 
skirts twenty-four inches long. If you wish 
to save washing, the white skirt may be dis- 
pensed with and worn only on dress occasions, 
as the little dresses look very well over the 
flannel skirt. J suggest making the skirts short, 
as the weather is apt to be warm in July and 
August and the baby is not likely to take cold. 
It adds very much to its comfort not to have 
to carry any extra weight in the way of cloth 
ing and leaves the little one more free to ex- 
ercise its legs by kicking. 

QUESTION: I would like your advice as to how 
to overcome the chronic constipation of my little 
girl two and a half years of age. I have tried 
everything I know of, excepting medicine, which 
I dislike to give. She has been in this condi- 
tion for over a year. She is a very strong and 
healthy child in every other respect.—A. 8S. G. 

ANSWER: Every night and morning try mas- 


saging the child’s abdomen. Have her lie flat 
on her back with knees flexed—that is, drawn 





up, as the abdomen must be soft, not tense, in 
order to get good results. Commence on the 
right side; work with the finger tips in a rotary 
motion up, then across the abdomen, and down 
the left side. Give the child once a day porridge 
consisting of Graham flour and oatmeal gruel, 
equal parts; and in order to form a habit place 
the child on her chair twice a day immediately 
after breakfast and after the evening meal. 
QUESTION: There seems to be quite a diversity 
of opinion lately on the advisability of babies 
wearing a woollen band or even a woollen shirt. 
What is your opinion on this matter? I have 
a little baby and would like to follow the latesi 
and best methods in the way of hygienic dress. 


—INQUTRER. 
ANSWER: I am a firm believer in the woollen 
band and shirt. It is very necessary that the 


abdominal organs of a baby be kept warm, and 
while it is not necessary to put on the heaviest 
of flannel shirts or layer after layer of band, i 
do consider that a thin shirt and band contain- 
ing some wool are necessary to provide the proper 
amount of warmth in both summer and winter 
I believe many eases of dysentery in summer 
are caused by not properly protecting the ab 
- domen. 

QuESTION: My haby is twenty-one months old 
and refuses to give up her bottle, especially the 
night one. How can I wean her from it? By 
answering the above you will greatly oblige.— 
Mrs. L. E. R. 

ANSWER: The older the child the harder it is 
to break up the bottle habit. Anyway, at her 
age a night bottle is entirely superfluous, and I 
would break her of that bottle by not giving it. 
At twenty-one months she is probably taking 
some solid food: if she is not she ought to be, 
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and it will not do much harm if she goes with 
out milk for a short time. Her other food will 
supply enough nourishment. Get a pretty little 


cup or mug, something that will attract and 
please her, and as a great privilege let her 


drink some milk, but nothing else, from it. In 
this way she might be inveigled into drinking 
milk from it several times a day, and will soon 
forget all about the bottle. 


QUESTION: Your column in the BAzaR has 
been read with interest, and I venture to ask 
your advice in regard to my ten-year-old boy. 


Recently there has been a growth on the upper 
eyelid like a large white pimple, but it is not a 


wart. It has been increasing in size for a month 
or two, Would you advise my consulting a 
surgeon, or do you think in time it will dis 


appear?—A. T. B. 

ANSWER: The little growth you mention is 
probably one of those little cysts which often 
appear on eyelid or face. The imperfect action 
of a pore in the skin causes an accumulation 
of oily substance which, finding no outlet. 
hardens and forms a small whitish deposit. If 
not removed it will grow larger. It is very 
easily removed by breaking the skin directly ove 
the deposit with a coarse needle or the point of 
a sharp penknife and rubbing it out with a small 
bit of gauze or cotton. Be sure, however, that 
needle or knife and cotton are perfectly clean 
and sterile. As it is the work of but a moment 
for a skilled person, it might be just as well to 
let your physician do it. 

QUESTION: Please tell me 
twins, three months old. I am not strong enough 
to nurse them longer. My doctor died recently 
and I feel at a loss where to turn for advice 
ANXIOUS. 

ANSWER: Try the following formula to start 
with and send for diet sheet containing formulas 
for babies from birth to one year old, also direc 
tions how to prepare these, how to make gruels, 
how to care for bottles and nipples, ete. 


how to feed 


my 


Formula: milk, 12 oz.; boiled water, 20 oz.; | 
scant teaspoonful of sugar; a pinch of salt. Give 
3Y, to 4 oz. once in three hours. 

QUESTION: Will you please give me a list of 


a small outfit for a baby? I know nothing about 
the matter, and must buy these things by mail, 
80 please tell me as fully as you can, —M. E. R. 

ANSWER: You will need six dresses, six petti 
coats; six flannel bands; six undershirts in two 
sizes; three pairs of socks; six nightgowns; two 
dozen diapers eighteen inches wide and thirty-six 
inches long: four dozen diapers twenty-two inches 
wide and forty-four inches long; six flannel or 
knitted sacques; a warm coat and cap; four pairs 
of cashmere stockings; four pairs of bootees; two 
long woollen wrappers; four barrowcoats of flan- 
nel, long enough to pin up to keep the baby’s 
feet warm. You will bathtub, rub- 
ber preferred; a soap-dish with cover; six wash- 
cloths of soft linen: six soft towels: a bath 
thermometer; a hot-water bag; and a basket with 
all the odds and ends, such as absorbent cotton, 
wooden toothpicks, powder,several sizes of safety 
pins, ete. A rubber thing to 
have, too. 


need, also, a 


sheet is a good 
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Fitting your 
own back 


When inflated inside your fitted lining 


IT’S YOU t 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces your exact figure. Make your own gowns, or have them 
made by your modiste, without the tiresome "trying-on" process. saath - 
The same form may be used by any number of persons by chang- a 
ing lining (see below). All Harper’s Bazar Special Model 
Patterns are made over this Pneumatic Dress Form. 

Call and see demonstration or write for Booklet "F-13." 

DELOS SMITH COMPANY 
156 Fifth Ave.(N.W. cor. 20th St.), New York 
When not in use, collapse and pack 


jr “PNEU FORM CO.” bey wdir< 





Pneumatic Arm en 
(Adjustable) 


ALL THESE LININGS ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM 
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QUESTION: Do you think a baby should sleep 
at night without flannel petticoat or socks? 
By answering this question you will do me a 
favor.—INQUIRER. 

ANSWER: If the baby is one born in the early 
winter months and in a cold climate, it might 
be well to have him wear a light flannel petti- 


coat at night. The socks are not necessary. 
The feet will be warmer if not confined in 
socks. At all other seasons, and for babies 


older than three or four months, even in winter, 
{ think it better for them to sleep in a night- 
gown, band, and shirt. The last named can be 
left off in summer. The nightgown should be of 


warm material in. cold weather, but the baby 
should be well covered and a hot-water bag 
kept in the bed some distance from the feet. 


It is also well in winter to place several layers 
of paper between mattress and bed-springs. 

QUESTION: Will you please help me with a 
few suggestions as to the care of my baby girl 
eighteen months old? I expect to take her to 
California, which is several days’ journey from 
where I live, and would like some advice as to 
what to feed her on the journey. Then she is 
too young to make her wants known, and I am 
appalled at the number of things necessary for 
so long a journey. _Is there not kind of 
a nursery chair available for use on a journey?— 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER: There is made a small portable 
nursery chair suitable for travelling. It can 
be folded into a small, parcel. I will send you 
the name of a firm where they can be had. It 
might also be well to take a supply of soft 
paper diapers, to be worn inside the usual one. 
[ have never had any experience with the use 
f these diapers, but can send you the ad 
dress of the makers, and you might experiment 
with them before you start. If not practicable, 
would advise taking a quantity of cheese-cloth 


sone 


or coarse Canton flannel for this purpose and 
throwing them away after using. As to food 


for the baby, as she is old enough now to take 
something else besides milk, you can depend on 
quite a fair variety of food for the few days 


you are on the cars. I would advise taking 
enough milk to last forty-eight hours. The 
milk should be pasteurized in tightly sealed 
quart bottles and labelled with your name. Get 
the porter of the car to put them on ice for 


von. When this is gone, you can use one of the 
malted foods, which only require the addition 
of hot water to prepare them for food. Clear 
broths, boiled rice, or a bit of tender steak, 
chop, or ehicken can probably be obtained on 
the car; the meat when very finely minced will 


not harm the child. You should carry with 
you a. package of unsweetened zwieback and 
crackers of reliable make. <A _ soft-boiled egg 
and cereals can also be had on the train; so, 
you see, that for a few days you can manage 


to give baby quite a variety of good nourishing 
food. 

QUESTION: Circumstances have made it 
essary for me to live in a boarding-house for 
a few months, and I find it almost impossible 
to adhere to my former hours for my little boy’s 


nec- 





meals. He has always had dinner at noon; here 
they have dinner at night, and the lunches ar« 
hardly the right thing for a baby’s dinner. He 
is nearly two years old. Could he have table 
food? Of course, with discretion. He has had 
rare beef, chicken, lamb chops, potatoes, and 
stewed. tomatoes —M. C. W 

ANSWER: A child less than two years old is 


too young for general table food. The meats 
you have been giving are all right, provided 


they are minced very finely, and the child is 


taught to chew well. Giving him potatoes, 
however, would better be deferred until after 


the child is two years old, and stewed tomatoes 
are considered bad for children under five or 
six years old. For the present | think it would 
be best if you could prepare his meals in you 
room, as a suitable diet for a child of two 
could be prepared over a small oil or gas stove. 
This may not be altogether easy, but it is cer- 
tainly better than taking so young a child to 
the table and allowing him to have a promiscu- 
ous diet. The little boy’s diet may be selected 
from the following: Eggs, cereals, toast o1 
zwieback with butter, scraped beef, chops, steak, 
bacon, green vegetables, macaroni, gruels, some 


of the best brands of invalid broths, stewed 
prunes, apple sauce, orange juice, crackers, 


gingersnaps, and lady-fingers. 


QUESTION: Please tell me how I can clean my 
little girls teeth. She washes them, but they 
are inclined to be a little brown around the 
top. The dentists say it is not decay. What 


shall I do about it?—QUESTIONER. 

ANSWER: Procure a little powdered pumice 
stone. Make a small swab by wrapping a little 
absorbent cotton about a wooden toothpick ot 
match; dip it in water first, then in the pumice, 
and apply to the brown part of the teeth, rub 
bing with a little pressure. This should be 
done once a day for two or three days, which 
will probably be enough to remove all discolora 


tion. I would advise also the use of a soft, 
narrow toothbrush twice a day, using plain 
water in the morning and a powder at night 


Rinse the mouth thoroughly after each brush 
ing. If you will send a_ self-addressed en 
velope I will send you a receipt for a simple 
tooth-powder—one that is perfectly safe to use 

QUESTION: My baby has been doing very well 
on one of your formulas. We have our own 
cows and I know the milk is pure, but since 
they have been having green grass the baby has 
had a slight diarrhaa. I might add that he 
looks as though he was going to have some teeth 


soon. What I want to know, though, is would 
you advise sterilizing the milk?—A Farmer’s 
WIFE. 

Answer: If you ean cool the milk rapidly 


after it comes from the cow and can keep the 
baby’s food in a cool place, at a temperature be 
low fifty degrees, I think it better not to sterilize 
the food, as it takes the stomach slightly longer 
to digest sterilized milk. The bowel trouble you 
say is slight and it is probably only temporary. 
If the baby is teething, he is likely to have these 
little attacks now and then. A teaspoonful of 
castor-oil will very likely overcome the trouble. 
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‘Method of Exercise ig 

Fe 
brings brightness, vigor, beauty and buoyancy to i 
women that were habitually depressed and sickly. ia 


This method (which takes only a few minutes a 


which are all muscular. If these muscles are intelli- 
gently exercised, vitality replaces inertness; the blood 


the flesh firmer, the skin clearer and rosier; in place 


Lack of intelligent exercise makes more 


together. The world is full of women that 


“a > THOMPSON EXERCISER CO. 
gee iz Suite No. 10. 311 Main St., 
vg . ” gs ™ Worcester Mass. 
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It is your own 
fault if you have not bright 
eyes, clear complexion, abundant energy, 
a good figure, and all the blessings of strong, 
unfailing health. A// of these blessings come 
from within,—they depend on yourself to a vastly 
greater degree than you g believe. Let that 
thought sink deep. For physical attractive- 
ness comes from true 
the heart, lungs, circula- 
and other inner 
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ds power, tone, regularity to all the vital organs, 


strengthened and purified; the eye is brighter, 


or leanness, come the natural flowing lines of 
h, This bettering of health and appearance 
nds wholly on yourself. 





ymen nervous, unhappy, lackadaisical and 
rematurely old, than all other causes put 


are not sick enough to take to their beds, 
but too sick to make livingajoy. Most 
of these can be restored to permanent 
happiness and health by the Thomp- 
son Exerciser and Method of Exer- 
‘o cise. It becomes a part of your daily life, 
a constant safe-guard against return of 
evil conditions. 
’ The course of exercise is prescribed to 
your individual needs. It costs very 
‘ little in money,time or effort, May 
we tell you what we can do for you? 
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QUESTION: What would you do with a baby 


of five months who persists in sucking her 
thumb? Also what causes babies to do this 
and what ill results, if any, come from this 


habit? It certainly seems a great comfort to my 
little girl; unless she sucks her thumb when I 
put her to bed she cries herself to sleep; but if 
she can have it, she goes to sleep and sleeps all 
night, sometimes not waking until five o'clock 
in the morning.—E. W. 

ANSWER: If I had a baby who sucked her 
thumb I would break that habit just as soon as 
possible. I would either put her little hands 
in thumbless mittens or tie her hands down in 
some way so that she could not get them to her 
mouth. If this failed, I would make some splints 
out of stiff cardboard, thin pieces of wood, such 
as are found “in a peach-basket, or wind a stiff 
pair of cuffs about the baby’s arm so she could 
not bend the arm and get her fingers into her 
mouth. A-.very few days of this treatment and 
she will forget this habit. It might be well, 
though, before attempting to break up the habit, 
to find out the cause, if any, and remove it. 
One of the causes of thumb-sucking is hunger; 
if the baby is a nursing one, find out how much 
nourishment she is getting from the mother by 
weighing immediately before and after each meal. 
If she is not getting sufficient food, from three 
to six ounces, according to the age of the in- 
fant, then give either one, two, or three bottle- 
feedings a day. If a bottle-fed baby, try giving 
a little more or a little stronger food. A steady 
gain in weight, no vomiting, and good stools are 
the signs that a child is getting enough of the 
right kind of food. Teething is one other cause 
of thumb-sucking. If you are sure this is the 
cause, provide a soft rubber ring and let the 
child bite on it all she wishes to, but not suck 
on it. If the baby just happened to find out 
by chance there was a little comfort in sucking 
the thumb, by all means break up the habit as 
quickly as possible, for usually the results are 
anything but agreeable. It sometimes, not al 
ways, causes protruding teeth and a space be- 
tween the two middle upper front teeth. 
Habitual thumb-suckers ofttimes will show a de- 
cided preference for the thumb over food. It 
excites the flow of saliva. This the child swal- 


lows, thus upsetting digestion. About three out 
of every five cases of adenoids is caused by 


thumb-sucking or the “ pacifier” habit. Many 
children who suck their thumbs in infancy as 
they grow older go one step farther and form 
the bad habit of reaching out a fore finger and 
twisting a lock of hair, quantities of the hair 
finding its way into the mouth and from there 
into the stomach and intestinal tract, which is 
always more or less dangerous. I think any one 
of these causes ought to convince a mother that 
thumb-sucking, even if it produces a few mo- 
ments’ comfort for the time being, is not a wise 
habit to allow an infant to form. 

QUESTION: My boy of sia years has had a dis 
charging ear for at least five months. We live 
quite a distance from a city where good physi- 
cians can be consulted, and I write. in hopes 
you can offer me some suggestions how to take 


care of it. I hate to have this go on any longer. 
Do you think there is any dunger of the hearing 
in that ear becoming affected?—ANxIioUs. 
Answer: I do think there is serious danger 
of the little boy’s hearing becoming affected un 
less the ear is attended to. It would pay in the 
end to go to the city and consult the best special 
ist there. If the expense is more than you feel 
you can afford the specialist will probably treat 
the child in one of his clinies either free or fon 
a nominal sum. When a discharge from an ea: 
persists as this has done there is usually som: 
throat and nose trouble back of it, such as ade 
noids or enlarged tonsils. When these are re 
moved the ear trouble heals. For the present, 
try this treatment; if, under it, the discharge 
does not cease then consult a doctor. Syringe 
the ear with warm boric-acid solution, one tea 
spoonful of boric acid to a pint of water, three, 
four, or five times a day—as often as you notice 
a discharge, then dry the ear with ' absorbent 
cotton or a piece of soft lint. Twice a day, night 
and morning, blow into the ear, with a quill, 
some dry boric-acid powder. Keep the ear ‘ab 
solutely clean from discharge and quite dry. 
QUESTION: I have a baby five months old who 
seems perfectly healthy. I nurse her and she has 
gained steadily in weight until the last month, 
when she put only eight her credit 
during the entire month. She has usually qained 
almost that in a week. Would you advise wean 
ing her or giving her one or two bottle-feedings 
a day? Can you tell me why she has gained so 
little this last month? Or can you suggest any 
thing to make my milk richer? I drink plenty 
of milk and eat lots of eqgs and cereals which 
are causing me to very stout.—J. W. 
ANSWER: It would be a good plan to give th. 
haby one or two bottle-feedings a day of equal 
parts of milk and barley water, two and one 
half ounces of each. Sweeten with a very litth 
sugar; not more than a quarter of a teaspoon 
ful. The food you are taking is apparently) 
causing you to become fat instead of producing 


ounces to 


become 


milk. I would advise a change. Stop drinking 
milk, unless it is a scant glassful on retiring. 


Eat cereals but once a day and eggs not more 
than three or four times a week. Drink a cup of 
cocoa three times a day and between meals drink 
a bowlful of thin well-salted yellow corn-meal 
gruel; this is to ‘help constipation 
If it not, send a self-addressed envelope 
for receipt for laxative porrid Your food 
should meat once or twice a day 
soups, fresh green vegetables, fruits 
kinds), and take at least 
three hours in the fresh air every day 

QUESTION: J am a reader of the BAzar 
would be grateful if you would answer my ques 
tion. I have teething cracker which 
is good for children to cat teeth. 
What is it?—TErxXAs. 

Answer: If you will send a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, I will tell you where to ge 


overcome 
does 
ve 
; £ 

consist ol 
plenty of 

(except very acid 


and 


heard of a 


when cuttina 


the teething crackers. I would not think, how 
ever, of regularly feeding them to a child. One 
might be given occasionally—say, three or fow 
times a week. 
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With lhe 


ema Oorresponding Odtlor 


Miss L. E. H. 


With a successful tea-room in 
operation, a woman’s exchange doing excellent 
work, and a shampooing-parlor managed to the 
satisfaction of its many patrons, I quite under- 
stand that you think the field for women’s work 
is rather preoccupied in your little city. It dces 
seem so; but I have a suggestion to make which, 
if you carry it out, will, I think, enable you to 
engage in a really profitable undertaking and at 
the same time live at home, as you write me that 
is imperative. Try and secure a room adjacent 
to the shampooing-parlor and furnish it with 
a complete equipment for polishing ladies’ shoes. 
It is a common regret that no such place is to 
be found in many cities, for muddy streets make 
havoc of well-polished shoes, and many a time 
a woman would be glad to have her shoes put 
in order while out shopping in order that she 
might be able to make a visit after the shopping 
was over. I would begin with two chairs and the 
stands and boxes which belong with them. The 
room should be simply but tastefully furnished, 
a table with papers and magazines upon it, a 
number of comfortable chairs, and these would 
provide for the comfort of your patrons while 
waiting their turn. You see the advantage in 
being in relation with the shampooing-parlor 
would be that the patrons of it would be glad 
to have the chance to wait in your place for their 
turn in the other and so would doubtless 
come your patrons as well. The boy who will 
attend to the should be in uniform, and 
will you let me further suggest that you do 
not allow him to receive any tips? The charge 
for polishing the shoes should be ten cents. If 
this suggestion appeals to you, I shall be glad 
to write you more fully about the details of the 
“new” occupation for women. 

Miss L. B. W.—It is a very difficult thing to 
remove the trace of pleats made by machinery 
in any material. One thing occurs to me which 
possibly you may not have tried, and that i 
ironing the material with the heavy irons used 
by tailors. If you have not tried this, I sug 
gest that you again wash the material in tepid 
water with pure and that vou then take 
it to a tailor and have him press it. No house 
hold is equipped with as heavy irons as a tailor 
uses and it further needs a man’s strength to 
properly use those irons. I hope this suggestion 
will help you out of your difficulty, but I musi 
warn you that there is a decided uncertainty 
about entirely removing the traces of the pleats. 

Miss L. C. A.—You are very wise to utiliz 
your black crépe de Chine shawl. even though it 


be- 


shoes 


soap 


be plain and not embroidered. Silk fringe is 
fashionable at the moment and will be seen on 
various garments this winter. In the October 
BAZAR among the cut paper patterns is an 
illustration of an evening gown which will give 
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Phe 


this 


shaw! 
extends to 


you your idea for draping your 
back of the coat, as it is called, 
bottom of the and [I would drape my) 
shawl in the same way, making a V in the 
by pleating the shawl between the shoulders and 
in this way showing the white Irish lace squar: 


dress, 


bach 


yoke and collar. I would fasten the points of 
the shawl on either shoulder with jet buckles 
This will make a finish and be an effective orna 


ment. Another way would be to cross the point 
of the shawl in front below the yoke and pleat 


the fulness over the shoulders and at the back 
allowing a high girdle to cover the shawl and 
hold it in place. .If none of these suggestior 
seems to you to meet vour case, | would be ver 


glad to make others. It will be a pleasure to 
hear from you at any time. 
Miss V. B. M 1 am very vlad to be abl 


to give you the information which you are seel 
ing in regard to the shortening of the course- 
for trained nurses in the New Yor 
hospitals. The list of hospitals I am sending you 
by mail. All hospitals connected with the chari 
ties are under the direction of the Charities 

Information in regard to the lengt 


Commission. 
of course in the training for these 


some of 


school hos 


pitals mA be had by applying to the United 
Charities Association. 
Miss N. B. W.—-There is a diversity of opinion 


as to the use of linen sheets exclusively, for many 


people feel that the cotton sheets are warmer 
and therefore healthier. I do not share this 
view: but in a bride’s linen-chest | would recom 


mend a few cotton sheets and the greater quan 


tity linen. Hemstitched sheets in either cotton 
or linen are the most desirable, and the initials 
should be embroidered just below the hem- 
stitching in the centre of the sheet. It is far 
better to have the initials of the bride than 


not. These should be on the pillow-cases as well 
the You may care to have some of 
the linen embroidered in a design just 
Pe the hemstitching. At anv of the linen 
you will find very beautiful patterns, 
some quite elaborate, others much so 
and you would trouble in making a 
satisfactory selection \t voweeould 
have embroidery, hemstitching, and such 
done, or vou could apply to the various women’s 
exchanges for some one to do the work Either 
wav would be satisfactory, I feel quite sur 
The length of a sheet is usually two and 
one-half vards. The width varies. but the cus 
tomary width is two and one-quarter yards | 
would advise you to write to two linen 
stores and ask that an illustrated catalogue of 
their bed linens be sent you and also a_ pri 
list of the charges for embroidery \ compariso! 
of the statement f the two firms may 


as on sheets 
sheets 
be 
stores 
not 30 
have no 
these stores 


work 


large 


vood 


assist 


from 
you in vour choice. 
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LV hat 
Writing Paper 


do you use? 


Have you found a paper which answers 
your needs, which is chaste, beautiful and 
refined, which is of the shape, size, texture 
and finish which good usage says is appro- 
priate for social use ? 

Or do you buy a box of paper here and 
another there, getting a different kind of 
paper each time? 

If so, you are losing the advantage of giv- 
ing to your correspondence a certain social 
distinction. An appropriate writing paper 
has as much to do with the success of a 
letter as an appropriate gown has to do 
with the success of a reception. It is as 
important that a letter should be correctly 
dressed as it is that you should. 















Crane's 
772en 
wy 


is a correspondence pa- 
per for women of taste. 
It is the most popular of 
the Crane papers—un- 
doubtedly the best writ- 
ing papers made. It is 
presented by the leading 
stationers of the country 
as their finest paper. It 
is used by particular 
women everywhere be- 
cause of its real distinc- 
tion. 


Three New Paris 
Colorings 


The three new Paris 
Colorings in Crane’s 
Linen Lawn: Daybreak 
Pink, Willow Green and 
Orchid, still retain their 
popularity. 

Two New Fall 
Shades 


Recently two new Fall 
shades have been added: 
Vintage, the rich light 
purple color of the ripe 
grape and Aeroplane, an 
attractive grey green. 
These colorings are par- 
ticularly pleasing, and 
have found marked favor 
in the eyes of women of 
taste. 

Samples 

Samples of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn in white and 
the five tints will be sent 
on request. 

Crane’s Writing Pa- 
pers are sold wherever 
good writing papers are 
sold. No good dealer 
will be so ill-advised as 
to offer you anything 
else in place of Crane’s. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW 


YORK 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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WITH THE CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


Mrs. H. T. I.—Each season the question comes 
up as to whether separate skirts and waists will 
be worn, and each season furnishes the answer 
by having the shops show most attractive waists 
The fact is that it is a style of dress which will 
continue to be worn for certain occasions. It 
is equally true that the three-piece suits will 
be in vogue this winter, for that is a style far 
too becoming to be abandoned after a season or 
two of wear. I share your view entirely that 
it is impossible to be without waists, and as 
you are going South for the winter I would cer- 
tainly advise you to have thin waists which 
may be worn when necessary with a tailored coat 
and skirt or with a white serge svit or separate 
white skirts. You are quite right in thinking 
that the prices charged for dressmaking and 
tailoring in New York are almost prohibitive. 
A way to meet the difficulty is to do a little 
early shopping at some of the reliable shops 
where you would be able to fit yourself out with 
a complete winter’s wardrobe in ready-made gar 
ments. You ask me to suggest to you an outfit 
for a winter in the south. A white serge suit; 
a white French crépe waist; two poplin skirts 
(white) ; one linen suit—gray, blue, or lavender; 
one three-piece suit; one evening gown of color; 
one black evening gown; long cape for evening 


wrap. 
It will be a pleasure to hear from you at 
any time, and I wish you success in securing 


your winter outfit for the South. 

Mrs. 8S. P. H.—It is considered entirely good 
form and is more or less of a general practice 
in the country houses and in small towns where 
a man-servant is employed, who answers the 


door and waits upon the table, for him to be 
in white duck rather than in a uniform or any 
other suit. It has two advantages—the man 


looks always very tidy about the table and it is 
washable. This white duck is what the marines 
and servants use aboard the battleships and is 
not a uniform in the commonly accepted mean 
ing of that word. If you prefer, it is quite 
correct for the man to wear black trousers and 
a short black brilliantine coat with an apron; 
but in my opinion the other is far better, and 
the man has a certain pride about keeping such 
a suit in good condition. You would, I think, 
have no difficulty in getting the suits made to 
order or ready-made at a first-class clothing- 
store. 

Mrs. C. H. C.—It is not a difficult matter to 
earve a turkey of twelve pounds for eight peo- 
ple, and [ think you may count upon having 
sufficient turkey left to be able to serve it in 
some form the following day. The following di- 
rections will, I hope, assist you: First place the 
earving-fork well into the turkey astride the 
centre of the breastbone. Holding the handle of 
the fork firmly in your left hand, with the right 
begin carving the right-hand wing at, the joint 
close to the body of the turkey. When the right 
hand wing is severed, cut off the left-hand wing 
in the same way. Then separate the right-hand 


second joint and leg by keeping the knife par- 
breastbone at 
joint. 


allel to 
section 


the 
of the 


the point of inter- 


second Now do the same 





with the left-hand joint and leg. The turkey 
then is ready to be sliced, and you slice first 
one side of the breast and then the other. Up 
to this time it has not been necessary to remove 
the fork from the breast. After the white meat 
is sliced, withdraw the fork and then place it in 
the second joint, and with the knife parallel to 
the leg cut the leg from the second joint. This 
you will find a simple way. Many people pass 
the turkey after it has been cut, and it is really 
the best way to do, passing it as you would any 
of the vegetables. A spoon should be on the 
platter with which to serve the stuffing. 

[ hope these directions are clear. 

R. M. C.—The proposition which you make in 
regard to a critic residing in one city and re 
viewing the books of publishers in other cities 
is an entirely. feasible but the 
pect of the question is as to whether or not the 
critic is known to publishing-houses and so would 
be recognized as a valuable help to them. Un 
less the critic has some means of being brought 
to the notice of publishers as being especially 
qualified to do work of that sort, it is almost 
hopeless to expect to secure such a position. This, 
[ fear, sounds rather discouraging, but the fact 
is all publishing-houses have more reviewers and 
critics on their lists than they are able to em 
ploy. If you consider taking a course of in 
struction in newspaper correspondence, I would 
advise you to communicate with the correspond 
ing department of the University of Wisconsin 


one, serious as 


Madison, Wisconsin. 

I am sorry to be able to give you such mea- 
gre assistance, but I hope you will remember 
that the Bazar will be glad to hear from you 


at any time and to give you any aid possible 

Mrs. H. M. B.—Unfortunately, your letter was 
delayed in reaching me, but I trust my reply 
will reach you in time to be of service. 

You are probably aware that the 
Australia are the reverse of ours. here, and that 
December is midsummer and June midwinter 
The spring and winter in all the Colonies are 
most enjoyable. I would suggest for your moth 
er that she provide herself with reasonably warm 


seasons in 


garments for the voyage out, for the sea air, 
whether in the semi-tropics or in our more 


northerly part of the world, is usually damp and 
An extra wrap, such as a heavy long coat 

possibly a fur coat, if your mother is 
ceptible to the cold—would be an admirable gar 


cool. 


sus- 


ment for the voyage. 

If the glare of the sea is annoying to her, | 
would suggest a heavy chiffon veil, and some 
light garments, lest the warm weather should 
overtake her at sea. During the three weeks 


of her stay at Sidney she would need such gar 


ments as are suitable for our late winter and 
early spring; and that is the important fact 
to have in mind. The question of the materials 


she would, of course, settle for herself. 

This answers your questions, I believe, but 
[I shall be very glad to reply to any others you 
may care to ask at any time, and trust that in 
future there may be no annoying delay. 

B. C.—I will send you a list of plays if you 
will send your address 
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SILVER (REAM 


e © © © © © © TRADE MARK e ee ee oO 8 


Ask for Free 
Sample of this 


Perfect Silver 
Polish 


Wouldn’t You Be Pleased—a!! women with silverware, glassware, metalware, jewelry, 
etc.—if you could find a really GOOD polish that would be /ree from all the faults of 
“powders” and ‘‘whitings. ?” 

You know what a perfect polish should do, and what it should no/ do. It should be 
ready to use, and o/ require mixing. It should do its own work quickly and thoroughly 
and mot demand much rubbing. 

Che perfect polish should leave a smooth, soft, ‘‘satiny” finish—it should mof-sctatch the 
surface by reason of ‘‘grit, and it should of injure the plate because of acids or chemicals. 


Wright’s Silver Cream is the Perfect Polish 


Millions of women have found Silver Cream to be the only satisfactory polish they ever 
used, because of what it does do, and what it doesn't do It is always ready, easily applied, 
urnishes freely and quickly, produces prompt results, with little labor and no muss, It 
NEVER hurts the silver, and it CAN’T hurt the hands. 
We are so sure that you will like Silver Cream, and continue to use it after the first 
trial, that we will give a liberal sample to every woman who writes a/ once. This is our method 
f permitting every housewife to test this polish for her own satisfaction. 


<> = Most gooa dealers sell Silver Cream 


im large 25-cent and 50-cent jars. 


J. A. Wright & Co., 90 Court St., Keene, N.H. 






——— Palen sre alee ett a 
ye A [his Coupon Brings You a : 

| Free Sample BCC: cnt ag ag 

i aver Simply cut out and mail us the cou- er es Sey Snore 
{ pon on the right (orsend a posta. card) Poon nip nage eee lib _ - Bim withe - 
} giving alse ihe n> of \ our dealer, Cream a 1 yo ur booklet How to Care 
and we will send yuu _ "ee, a generous for stiverware 

: sample of Silver Cream. Judge, after a 

} wot trying it at our expense, if it 1s not the 

4, Lam, best preparation for the purpose you Address 

Ath (oe hee . ic 
re $04 idl { have ever used. With the samp.°*, we 
{| PRICE 25 cents it will send you our booklet, §*Zlaqw fa: ccrcceccececeeeceeeeeceeeeseeweeeeeeaennnnes , 
Care for Silverware.” Dealer 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


SUITABLE dressy coat for a little girl is 
A not always easily found, but No. 799 is 
such a model. The material is mauve 
bengaline trimmed with velvet of a deeper 
shade. The coat may be made very warm by 


having an interlining of flannel, but the regu- 


lar lining should be of white messaline or quilted 
setin. It will be noted that the cutfs of velvet 
follow the pattern of the bottom of the coat. 


buttons 
pos- 
the 


velvet 
It 
have 


A circular velvet collar and the 
complete this stylish little garment. 
sible for Southern winter wear to 


is 





A new . 





LITTLE GIRL’S COAT. PRINCESS DRESS. 
Pattern No. 790 Pattern No. 8 
Sizes 2 4, 6, and 8 year 


coat made of poplin'trimmed with flowered piqué 
or have the whole coat of flowered piqué. In 
either case the buttons should of the same 
material as the body of the coat. 

The little princess dress No. 800 is attractive 


be 


in any thin material, especially in a very sheer 
batiste or nainsook. The embroidered ruffles 
siculd be hand-work as well as the rows of 


fine pin tucks which form the body of the 
gown. Or another pretty finish ruffles of 
either nainsook or batiste with two rows of in- 
sertion of real Valenciennes separated by a row 
of the pin tucks. The little straps through which 


1s 


the sash is run are of the material. The pin 
tucks are found both on the sleeves and thie 
little guimpe. This pattern, however, makes 


up most attractively in less expensive material; 
in piqué with flounces of English eyelet embroid- 
in poplin with ruffles of the same scalloped 
on the edges. 


The 


ery 


school coat pattern No. S01 is avail- 


able for either a boy or a girl. It makes up well 
in almost any material, but beaver cloth, French 
broadcloth, and velveteen are especially service 


able. The various shades of brown or the lighter 
blues are good wearing colors. The trimming 
is simply French knots of a darker colored 
silk and silk tassels. The tucks on the sleeves 
are to match those on the bosom of the coat 
The little hat is a silk beaver trimmed wit] 
a ruffle of ribbon of the same color which is 
also used for the rosettes. If the model is used 


for a baby’s coat the white eider flannel is most 





SCHOOL COAT, BOY'S OVERCOAT 
Pattern No. 801 Pattern No. 8 
Price, 15 cents each 


satisfactory, or the white charmeuse if a dressiet 
desired; and the high rolling 
be abandoned for a flat circular 


coat is collar 
should 
of lace. 

A boy’s objection to an overcoat may be 
by having the garment sufficiently mannish. Th« 
pattern No. 802 similar to a man’s auto 
mobile coat that must satisfy boyish vanity 
The little model of gray Scottish tweed 
trimmed with astrakan buttons. collar, and 
cuffs. The little of astrakan also. The 
coat may be of corduroy, if that material 
preferred, with trimmings of beaver and a 
beaver cap to match. It is possible also not 
to use the fur at all, but have the collar and 
cuffs of the same material as well the 
The high rolling collar is stylish and newer than 
the turn-over. This same pattern may be used 
for very young children—sizes are from two t 
eight vears—and made of white bengaline and 
trimmed with swan’s down 


collai 


met 


Is 


it 


sO 
is 


cap is 


Is 


as cap 















To the Public: 
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AN EXPLANATION AND A PROMISE 


on behali of 





The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


(Fully Protected by Patents) 


Operated by 
Hand 
Price $25 


Thousands of persons who have ordered 
[DEAL VACUUM CLEANERS have been 
unable to get their machines except by 
vaiting two or three weeks or longer. 

We regret the wholesale annoyance thus 
caused, but assure the public that it could 
not well have been avoided. 

For all our belief in our splendid machine, 
we could not foresee its really tremendous 
success and prepare in advance for the rush 
f orders. 

Our factory, which when we began adver- 
tising in April, 1908, had a capacity of 30 
machines a day, has literally been swamped. 

So helpless were we under the flood of or- 
ders that we were forced to suspend ad- 
vertising for two months. 

Now, however, we are able to assure the 
public of our ability to fill all orders on the 
day received. 

As fast as possible our factory has been 
extended, until now it extends through the 
entire block bounded by Lafayette, Ferry, 
Madison and Monroe streets in Newark, 
ee ¢ 

We now have over 100,000 square feet of 
with an output of 500 machines 
a day and the ability to increase it to 1,000 
machines, or about 30,000 per month. 


floor space, 


You can’t keep your carpets, 


ir pet Si ee per. 


rugs, etc., 


“‘It Eats Up the Dirt’”’ 


Vacuum Cleaning is the only right means. 


Or Electric 
Motor 
Price $60 or $65 


The remarkable popularity gained by this 
$25 machine in less than a year is without a 
precedent. 

Yet it is easily explained. 

If you owned a _ 20-pound portable 
Vacuum Cleaner that could do all the work 
of a big air-suction power plant, and do tt 
better and with more convenience, could you 
help boasting about it? 

And when your friends came and saw it 
work—saw it, as often happens, take a 
quart measure jull of dirt out of only 10 jeet 
square of carpet that had just been swept 
by a broom—saw it do this while scarcely 
making a sound and raising not a particle 
of dust whatsoever—well, don’t you think 
that they, too, would rush in orders? 

Think of it! The wonders of vacuum 
cleaning have hitherto been possible for the 
very rich. 

But now the IDEAL VACUUM CLEAN- 
ER brings these wonders within the reach 
of all—makes possible for every one the only 
strictly sanitary and thoroughly cffictent system 
of cleaning that the world has ever known! 

Do you wonder, then, that we have been 
forced to four times increase our capacity 
and to build a factory that can turn out 
1,000 machines a day? 


clean with broom and brush, and least of all with 


In the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


all the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning system are for the first time sctentifica.ly 


and economically concentrated 
We now can promise 
y iu how to order Also send for our Free 
{a remarkable saving in money, time, labor, 


to deliver you one of these wonderful machines promptly. 
Illustrated Booklet 
health, 


Let us tell 
It tells an interesting story 


and stre ngth. Send for it to-day 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225-D Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inqu 


concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably acc 
swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to 


will receive prompt replies by mail, however 


relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to giv 
The plans need not be well drawn 


clear understanding of both these conditions 
pages of description 


Miss L. 8S. G.—Your room. interests me ex- 
tremely. I am very glad that you like the hair- 
line stripe papers and think that you are wise 
to select one of them rather than a flower paper 
for your room. You can use flowered materials 
with the plain colors, but the plain tone on the 
wall will make a better background both for 
them and fer your pictures. 

I am sending you by mail some samples of 
papers, the hair-line stripes in green and gray 
and a very pretty wider stripe in pale pink. 
A color scheme of pale green or gray with pink 
may be made very dainty and attractive. The 
white muslin, as you suggest, will be very pretty 
for the curtains with your Colonial mahogany 
furniture and any of the papers I am sending. 
You might add inner curtains, hanging straight 
at the sides of the windows, of a dainty wild 
rose cretonne. This material may then be used 
to cover your box and for pillows on your couch. 
If it is not too delicate, it will be pretty for 
the entire couch; but if it is, you can use a 
plain green material for that and have the wild- 
cvshions on it. Have white muslin over 


rose 
pink for your bedspread and _ bolster-cover. I 
think that you would tire of so much cretonne 


as would be required for that. It might be 
pretty to have a spread of white linen or dimity 


with a band of the cretonne about five inches 
wide far enough from the edge so that it will 
outline the top of the bed. I will send you 
samples of rose chintz or cretonne. 

[ would run the side-wall paper up to the 


square ceiling, finishing it there with a mould- 
ing. It will seem higher papered in that way. 
I am sending plain tints for ceilings, although 
if they are in perfect condition it is not at 


all necessary to have them papered. Water 
color tints will do just as well. The pieces of 
paper will give you an idea about the colors 
that will harmonize with the side walls. The 


brown photographs will be appropriate with any 


of the papers. I would hang them close, if I 
were you, without long wires. They will look 
very much better, and if vou study very care- 
fully where they are to go it will not be neces- 


sary to make holes that will show in the paper. 

I think that you can use the rug you have with 
any of the schemes I am_ sending. Have a 
cover on your dresser like that on your bureau. 
If you find it impossible to embroider one with 
wild roses you might make one of handkerchief 


linen and trim it with lace. laying it over a 
light pink lining. If vou have a muslin bed 


spread, I fear that vou will have to have a 
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valance of the muslin. You can finish your box 
and couch covers with a box-pleated valance. 
Nothing is nicer for a bedroom floor than a 
Japanese matting, unless you can have it stained 
or painted. 

Mrs. J. D. H.—You have a good color founda 
tion in your tan wails if it is a soft shade of 
tan. Have deep cream figured net curtains in 
the parlor and hall, and if you wish a second 


set let them be vreen, since the parlor rug is 
green and tan. rhey may be of green silk or 
linen. Since your piano is weathered oak, thie 


rest of the furniture should be of the same wood 
Have a table for a lamp and books, two brown 


wicker chairs with green cushions, one rocker, 
and two straight chairs and possibly a_book- 
case. Try to get the more graceful shapes in 


the weathered oak, not the heavy, clumsy shapes. 


Use dull red furnishings with the darker tan 
walls in the living-room: rug, inner curtains, 
ete. Have the figured-net curtains next the 
glass here as in the other rooms. I do not un 
derstand about your mantel. If it is a different 
wood, not the same as the rest of the wood 
work, one or the other should be changed 30 
that they will be alike. Very likely you mean, 
however, that the tiles are dark red. In that 
case they will harmonize beautifully with the 
color scheme I have suggested. Use the figured 
net at the glass doors shirred both at the top 
and at the bottom on small brass rods attache! 
to the doors. \ box-couch will be appropriate 
for your living-room. Have it covered with dar! 
red. Have the éeru net curtains in the dining 
room also with inner curtains of figured linen 
in dull shades of red and green on an éGeru 
ground. Have white net or muslin curtains up 


stairs in the room with the pale green walls. A 


white muslin with green dots would be very 
pretty. If you wish to have a means of dark- 
ening the room you should have in addition 

the light shades vou already have some dark 
green shades to be used for that purpose only 
In the boys’ room, with the old-rose walls, hav 
écru madras curtains. These would be pretty 
in the other room also and would not require 


quite as much laundering as the muslin 


In the guest-chamber, with the cream walls 
have light old-blue furnishings, old-blue cotton 
rugs. inner curtains of light blue madras, anid 
bIne eushions for the chairs. Have light brown 
wicker chairs and golden-oak dressing-table and 
chiffonier with a dull finish. The bed may be 
brass. You could also have all white furniture 
in this room 
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CHAMOIS 


CHAMOIS AND YOUR SILVER 


To, soft as softest velvet, the surface of chamois skin, seen through 
a magnifying glass, looks as porous as a sponge. These little spongy 
pores absorb and fill up with the polishing powder and the dust and dirt 
from your silver. So, after the weekly cleaning, your chamois must be 
thoroughly washed—and there’s the rub. Ordinary chamois, when wet, 
becomes stiff, cracks, and scratches the silver. 


BLACK HORN CHAMOIS 


(GUARANTEED) 


can be washed as frequently as necessary. THE 
It will always be soft, pliable, velvety. 





We guarantee that Chamois bearing our trade-mark will not stiffen 
if washed and will not crack or go to pieces until the leather itself 
is worn out. Your money back or a new skin if it does. 


Sold in a sealed, transparent envelope. Every piece clean and 
fresh. Look for our chamois head trade-mark. 


Small size, for polishing silver, glassware, etc., 25c. Large size, for washing windows, 
carriages, etc., $1.00. Other sizes, 25c per square foot. 


SOLD AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND DRUG STORES 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send to us. We will prepay 
delivery on either the 25c or $1.00 size in return for his name 


BLACK HORN LEATHER CO., Sales Office, 7 Madison Avenue, New York City 


General Offices and Tannery, Great Bend, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harpe rs Bazar. 
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Mrs. J. T. A.A—You do not tell me the expo-ure 
of your house, so that my distribution of colors 
may not be an appropriate one; but if you re- 
member that the warmer tones—the yellow, red, 
and brown—should be on the cold side and the 
green on the warm southern side you will be 
able to rearrange them if [I have not done ii 
properly. Either the brown or the green may 
be used not only with a great deal of sun, bui 
with a very little. The terra-cotta should hav: 
a little sun, but not much, and the yellow may 
be used without any. I have arranged the color 
scheme on the supposition that the living-room 
is on the south and the bedrooms on the north. 
With this exposure, I would tint the walls in the 
combined living and dining room a gray or olive 
vreen—a soft, medium tone. Be sure that it is 
not grassy. If your walls could be finished rough, 
you would have a much more artistic finish after 
they have been painted. A _ perfectly smooth- 
painted wall has a very hard cold look. With 
the green walls in this room, [I would have 
either a plain dark green rug several tones 
darker than the walls or a green and brown 
rug. There should always be shades in all the 
rooms of a house. The net or drapery curtains 
are not expected to take their place. Shades 
alone keep the sun and light out. Light tan 
shades will be appropriate for your house. If 
you wish to turn one of the other rooms into 
a library, I would select the one opening out 
of the reception-hall. That leaves you with but 
one bedroom on that floor, but you may have 
more above. If not, you can have a_ box-couch 
in the library and use it as a bed when neces- 
sary. In this room have a brownish terra-cotta 
tint and use with it brown and _ terra-cotta 
furnishings. The rug should be either dark 
terra-cotta or brown and terra-cotta. In both 
of these rooms the deep cream figured-net cur- 
tains will be sufficient without colored curtains; 
but if you care to have two sets, I would have 
either plain dark terra-cotta silk or linen in 
the library or figured linen in terra-cotta and 
brown. In the living-room the inner curtains 
should be pongee color. The reception-hall be- 
tween these two rooms should have a light brown 
or tan wall with darker brown rug. The con- 
trasting color used in small quantities may be 
either the green from the living-room or terra- 
cotta from the library. Either fumed oak or 
mahogany furniture will be appropriate in all 
these rooms, and you can use with either some 
brown wicker chairs with cushions covered wi‘h 
a material in the contrasting color suggested for 
the room. The net curtains should be used in 
the hall also. In the bedroom a pale yellow 
tint will be pretty. With it vou can use pale 
old-blue furnishings or green, if vou prefer it. 
Have cotton rugs in the blue or green and select 
a cretonne, combining the yellow and blue or 
the vellow and green for curtains and upholstery. 
Tint the kitchen walls buff. 

Mrs. R.—-Have a buff tint similar to the sam- 
ple T am sending in your dining-room. Since 
it is on the north, it will need brightening. 
Have either a green or a brown rug and sill- 
length éeru net curtains. In the library next 
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it, with the green and tan rug, have a light gray 
green tint. Of course the tint must harmonize 
with the green in the rug. The upholstery may 
be dark green or brown. Use the same colors in 
the hall as in this room, since the hall is se 
small. 

In the room that has the coldest light up 
stairs have a light corn-colored tint and have 
pale old-blue curtains and rugs. Use the oak 
set in this room. Have hand-woven cotton rugs. 
The inner curtains may be of chintz combining 
the blue and vellow. 

In the other bedroom have a delicate gray 
tint and light pink furnishing. The rugs may 
be dark gray with streaks of pink and the inner 
curtains of gray and pink chintz. The mahog- 
any furniture will harmonize with this room. 

M. D.—In the reception-hall with the ma 
hogany woodwork have a fawn paper, with a 
self-toned leaf design similar to the sample | 
am sending, with dark purplish-red rug and up 
holstery. This paper is very beautiful in de- 
sign and color; and the effect of the design, al- 
though you may not be able to see it in so small 
a piece, is striped so that it will increase the 
apparent height of your room as you desire. 

In the library adjoining have either a dark 
red paper with fawn upholstery and a dark red 
rug or one containing dull rich Oriental colors; 
a green paper with brown furnishings or a 
brown paper with green furnishings. ° A design 
similar to the one [ am sending for the hall 
will increase the apparent height of this room 
also. 

PLASTER MEDALLIONS.—I cannot be quite sure 
from your letter just what size the medallions 
are that vou have. I think, however, instead 
of trying to hang them all together in one room, 
I would seatter them through the different rooms 
of your house. I cannot see in my mind any 
artistic arrangement of two dozen in the same 
room; it would certainly give any room the 
appearance of being an art-gallery. By using a 
few of them in each room, however, I think they 
ean be disposed of very artistically. In your 
Moorish parlor, first of all tint the whitewashed 
walls, if possible. Tint them gray or dull vel 
low. Your curtains should be of Indian cotton. 
The shops show charming Indian cottons in 
blues, browns. and vellows which would be love- 
ly in your room. Have a plain Indian rug in 
dark brown. The furniture should be dark brown 
oak. 

Miss S—Treat your large square window and 
bow-window like the other windows in the room, 
unless the space and line across the top appear 
ugly and bare. In that case have a simple val 
lance across the top. I could tell you more defi 
nitely about the arrangement and depth of the 
valance if vou had given: me a more detailed 
description of the bow-window. There are so 
many different kinds. If you care to write again 
and send drawings and a description of the win 
dows I will gladly give more detailed advice. 

I like the idea of the buff brick fireplace in 
the room with the buff walls. The bricks must, 
of course, harmonize with the walls. That room 
must be very artistic as vou describe it. 
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f Let Us Send You Samples Johnson’s 
Wood Finishes and Color Booklet 


\ \ JE want to send you, free, 
our book, “The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture;” also samples 
of Johnson’s Electric Solvo, Wood 
Dye and Prepared Wax. 
This text book is very instructive, very 
attractive, containing 80 illustrations—44 
of them in color. The free samples will en- 
able you to refinish some piece of furniture 
which you prize but may have put aside owing 
to worn, scratched or inharmonious finish. For coloring 
the wood there is nothing equal to 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Made in 14 Standard Shades: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 

No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 
No. 140 Mantlla Oak No. 121 Moss Green 

No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 

No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 

No. 129 Dark Mahogany. No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 


There is no similarity between it and the ordinary “stain.” Water “stains” and 
spirit “stains” raise the grain of the wood. Oil “stains” do not sink below the surface 
of the wood or bring out the beauty of the grain. Varnish “stains” are not stains at all. 
They are merely surface coatings which produce a cheap, shiny, painty finish. Johnson's 


Wood Dye is a dye. It penetrates the wood; does not raise the grain; retains the high 
lights and brings out the beauty of the wood. 








With Johnson's Electric Solvo to quickly remove the old finish, Johnson’s Wood Dye 
to color the wood, and Johnson’s Prepared Wax to add that beautiful, dull lustre to 'e 
the surface, you are equipped to get results that are impossible with any other oe 
materials. We want you to find these things out at our expense. a? 2° 

yore 8 
Send Us the Coupon Now « OO 

Fill out the attached coupon, being careful to specify the shade of dye Oeste’ e 
wanted, and mail to us with 1o cents to help pay postage on book and Oe ad ° 
samples. Do not turn this page until you have cut out the coupon, 0 gf” 


90s 
S. C. Johnson & Son oe 


? . 


Racine, Wisconsin eta 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” LE i & ' “ 


~ 
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Miss H. L. S.—If your dining-room is very 
dark, it will make it very much lighter to paint 
the woodwork ivory white. Il would then have a 
self-toned buff or yellow paper similar to the 
sample I am sending by mail. Have cream- 
colored figured net curtains sill length, with or 


without inner curtains of green linen. Cream- 
colored madras curtains with a green figure 


would also be extremely pretty, but the net alone 
would be satisfactory and less expensive than a 
good madras. Stain your hardwood floor brown, 
and have a plain green grass matting or Brussels 
rug. I would not have a shelf. You should 
have very few pictures. Brown photographs of 
well-known pictures or etchings are appropriate 
for a dining-room. Have brass or glass candle- 
sticks for the table. Use shades that will har 
monize with the flowers used on the table. You 
ean get cut-brass for candlesticks 
with several different colored linings. 

There are pink, red, green, and yellow, and 
they cost only ten cents each. A low-boy makes 
a very good serving-table. 

Have the same ivory-white paint in the sitting- 
room with a paper similar to the one I am send- 
ing. The green will harmonize with your green 
ind red couech-cover. The lace curtains will be 
sufficient. Allow them to hang straight. Do 
not drape them. 1 would not have a shelf here, 
either, 

Your furniture may not harmonize while you 
ire getting the mission, but you will be com- 
torted by the knowledge that it will in time. If 
vou have some pieces of vellow oak they can be 
stained to match the mission in color. Then 
they will not be objectionable. I think that you 
will find either a Brussels or matting rug best for 


shades brass 


the price you wish to pay. I would not have 
anything more on the top of the piano. It is 


now considered better not to have anything on 
the piano, certainly not much. I am sending a 
small piece of velours to show the color appro 
priate for the upholstery and rug as well as 
cushions in your dining-room and _ sitting-room 
also. The net would be pretty for the dining 
room curtains. 

The cheapest and most satisfactory good pic- 
tures are photographs, not personal photographs, 
but photographs of noted paintings and beautiful 
plaees. Each one should be framed close with a 
simple wooden frame that harmonizes with it in 
color, style, and width. 

You can get a good lamp with a plain green 
pottery base or with a brass The shade 
should be of plain tinted glass. An amber tint 
is the best. 

Your mirror frame may be stained dark oak to 
match the furniture. 

I shall be interested to know how work 
progresses, and if I can help you more with the 
details I will be very glad to do so. 

TABLE-COVER.—Linen velours or 
makes the best table-covers. It is better 
to have too long a nap, or it will down. 
The colored skins are also very satisfactory. If 
vou do not wish to cover your entire table, pieces 
of Oriental embroidery are very attractive. I 
think that vou will want a red spread for your 


pase. 


your 


cotton velvet 
not 


press 
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table in the room with the red walls, unless there 


is a great deal of some contrasting color used 
in the room. If there is, that should govern 
your selection of a color for the spread. So 
few colors harmonize with red, however, that | 
think it would be better to repeat the color of 
the walls. If you wish to make your marble 


topped table larger, have a wooden top made the 
shape and size you desire to take the place of 
the marble. The size must, of course, be in pro 
portion to the standard, but it is usually 
ble to put a round top on a base originally used 
for an oval marble top. The marble 
indeed very objectionable. 

Mrs. M. D. K.—Have a self-toned green paper 
in your dining-room, and combine blue with it 
in the furnishings. You might haye net curtains 
next the and inner curtains of printed 
linen or taffeta; or, if there is quite a large self 
toned figure in the paper, you can have plain écru 
curtains. In the parlor have a soft fawn paper, 
self-toned or plain, inner curtains of old-blue 
silk, net curtains next the glass, and a brown 
and blue rug. 

In the living-room have a 
monizing perfectly with the fawn 
parlor, but several shades darker. With it use 
brown and blue furnishings: a brown and blue 
rug, brown and blue inner curtains, or plain old 


possi 


tops are 


glass, 


brown paper har 


paper in the 


blue inner curtains, and brown and blue up 
holstery. The furniture in these two rooms 
should be mahogany, and it may be either ma 
hogany or oak in the dining-room. 

Watnutr Wooo.—Walnut furniture is good if 
the lines are good. The wood itself is beautiful 
quite as beautiful as mahogany. The lines of 


you enclose a photograph 
\ table to harmonize with 
that should be round. The finish should be dull 
That is usually done by rubbing down a shellac 
finish, although a wax finish is sometimes given 
to furniture. Either is good, if well done 
Kither a vellow and brown or an old-blue paper 
would be very pretty in your dining-room, and 
both would harmonize with the walnut wood 
work and furniture. You do not tell me whether 
the room is dark or light and what other colors 


vour buffet of which 
are very good indeed. 


are used in it. If it is dark, the yellows and 
browns will be better: if it is light, the blue 
will be better. I think that you will like wal 


nut woodwork very much in your new house 
FurNITURE.—Colonial mahogany furniture is 
much the most appropriate for the living-room 
in a small flat. Mission furniture is apt to be 
a little clumsy and large for a small room. It 
is never a good plan to mix mahogany and oal 


if you cannot have all mahogany, it is better 
to get a few wicker chairs and stain them dark 
brown. With cushions that harmonize with the 


rest of the furnishings, these are very pretty and 
extremely comfortable. 


MAHOGANY. The hest thing to remove the 
marks of hot plates from mahogany is a good 


furniture polish. and the secret of getting the 
marks off is hard and constant rubbing with it. 
If this does not accomplish your object. I am 
afraid you must have the mahogany finished over 


to eliminate the marks 
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Brain Power 


Is what wins now-a-days. Brute force cannot compete 


with well nourished “gray matter.” 


Grape-Nuts 


food, made of whole wheat and barley, is the ideal brain 
and nerve food. It is quickly digested, and the phosphate 
of potash (grown in the grains) combines with albumen in the 





svstem to form new brain and nerve cells. 


If you wish “power” in the world, feed your brains, 





‘‘There’s a Reason” 





POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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» months from the time of their receipt 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than tw 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
envelope in their letters 


Mrs. L. S. W.—An invitation to an afternoon 
tea takes the form, frequently, of a visiting-card 


with, “At home Thursday, January twenty- 
eighth, from four to seven o’clock’”’ written in 
the lower left-hand corner. The rooms may be 
decorated very simply with a few flowers in 


harmony with the color scheme of the room. Tea 
should be served in the dining-room, where the 
table should be set with doilies and candles, and 
with flowers harmonizing with the gown of the 
young lady who is to serve the tea. It is better 
to have artificial light, because the rooms may 
be made to look so much prettier that way and 
because at most seasons the daylight will not last 
through the entire tea. 

You should ask one of your young friends to 
serve tea, and if you care to have chocolate served 
also have another to serve that. One should sit 
at each end of the table, and a maid should be 
ready to renew the tea, hot water, ete. In addi- 
tion to tea and hot chocolate, you should have 
dainty sandwiches, possibly small biscuits one 
inch in diameter with or without filling, thin 
toast, small cakes, and bonbons. There may or 
may not be any chairs in this room. Usually 
there are a few, but most people will stand while 
they are sipping their tea. It is usually well to 
have some friend who will pass the tea and 
see that every one is served who is ready for it. 
Guests go and come to and from the dining-room 
informally during the entire afternoon. The 
hostess should, of course, receive each guest as 
she arrives, but it is not necessary to stand 
formally in one position until all have come. 
Guests usually remain between half an hour and 
an hour. 

Mrs. W. E. C.——-The size of your party makes 
it a little difficult to suggest any form of amuse- 
ment other than cards or something similar to 
cards. Unless there can be some systematic form 
of entertainment like cards, it is usually neces- 
sary to entertain a company as large as that with 
music, reading, or some _ professional talent. 
Since some of your friends object to cards, you 
might have a salmagundi party. For this you 
would have ten tables with places for four at 


each and have a different game at each one. 
Most of the games, of course, will be old-fash- 
ioned and some of them childish, but amusing 


just the «ame. You may have tiddledywinks at 
one table, a fish-pond at another, “old maid” at 
another, lottoes, dominoes, jack-straws, ete. There 
are numerous games that seem interesting just 
because it is so long since most of us have played 
them. The guests should progress from table to 
table, and the time for progression should be 
signified by ringing a bell or blowing a whistle. 

If your friends are especially interested in 
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books, you might have a book reception and ask 
each one to come representing the title of a book 
You might also have a travel-party, and when 
they come present each with a little red book 
marked with numbers and have pictures on the 
walls of which they are to guess the titles. If 
they have any artistic talent at all. or even if 
they have not, it is amusing to give them all a 
book title or the name of a picture and ask them 
to illustrate either. After this is done, these 
pictures may be made into material for the pic- 
ture exhibition, and the titles which have been 
given the guests to illustrate may be guessed by 
the others, each one keeping her subject a secret. 
There is also a progressive conversation-party, in 
which the guests draw the subjects for conversa- 
tion from a basket which is passed around. The 
same subject is continued for five minutes, and 
then the guests are obliged to progress and talk 


about the subject at the next table or in the 
next two chairs following theirs. 
I should think it would be sufficient to send 


around your cards to these ladies with the hour 
written down in the left-hand corner. In addi- 
tion to the hour, you can have a salmagundi 
party, a book reception, or anything that you de- 
cide to do. Since there are so many, it would be 
difficult to write the invitations, and doubtless 
you do not wish it to be formal enough to have 
the invitations printed. The cards are in per- 
fectly good form and are very easy to send out. 
For refreshments, I would serve little sandwiches 


of different kinds, fruit salad, ices, coffee, and 
lemonade. 

G. R.—I congratulate you on being able to 
celebrate your grandmother’s eighty-fifth birth 
day. I think that the entertainment should be 
give in the form of an “at home” either in the 


late afternoon or in the evening—whichever is 
most convenient for her friends. The form of 
invitation should be something like this: 
Mrs. George Barton 
requests the pleasure of your company at the 
celebration of her eighty-fifth birthday 
on Tuesday, December the tenth, 
from eight until ten o'clock. 


For refreshments I would have fruit salad. 
which is made of oranges, white grapes, and 


bananas with mayonnaise dressing; dainty little 
sandwiches of different kinds; chopped pickle; 
brown bread and cream cheese; lettuce; chicken, 
ete.; peach ice-cream: cake; coffee; lemonade. 
If some of your friends could sing or play, or if 
vou could all together sing some of the old- 
fashioned songs which your grandmother knew 
in her younger days, I think that would add 
very largely to her enjoyment and to that of 
her old friends. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


with 
Turkish Parfait 


Desserts of all descriptions, ice creams, sherbets, ices, 
frozen puddings, beverages—all attain distinction 


when served with NABISCO Sugar Wafers—the 
superlative of dessert confections. 
TURKISH PARFAIT 


Put quarter-pound freshly roasted coffee berries in basin, add small piece 
vanilla pod, pour over pint of hot cream and allow to infuse half hour. 
Cream yolks of six eggs with quarter pound sugar; when well beaten add 
to coffee infusion. Place basin over saucepan of boiling water and stir 
until mixture acquires consistency of thick cream. Strain, add half-pint cream 
and beat over ice until quite cold. Serve with NABISCO Sugar Wafers. 

















in ten cent tins—aliso in twenty-five cent tins 
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GOOD FORM 


WEDDING Lhe bride’s should be made 
with high neck and long sleeves. The veil may 
be of lace, illusion, or tulle, and it is fastened 
on the head with orange blossoms or with a few 
white blossoms of some kind. The veil hangs 
over the face in front and a little below it, and 
sometimes to the bottom of the train in the back 
The veil is worn 














grown 


sometimes not quite as far. 


over the face until just before the ceremony in 
the church and is thrown back when the bride 
walks out of the church. She should wear short 
white gloves if her sleeves are long, as they 


should The maid of honor holds the bouquet 
during the ceremony. 

It will be better tor the maid of honor to wear 
pale blue slippers to match her gown. Her 
gloves should be either white or very pale blue. 
She may carry flowers or not, as she prefers. 
She goes into the church alone, walking in front 
of the bride. The bride goes in with the person 
who is to give her away. The maid of honor 
leaves alone or with the best man. The mother 
and sisters usually wear hats in the church at 
a morning wedding. The man who gives the 
bride away leaves his hat in the anteroom and 
takes it again on his way out. The bride drives 
to the church with the man who is to give her 
away. The best man with the groom. 

The mother of the bride pays all the expenses 
of the wedding, with the exception of the car- 


be. 


goes 


riage which takes the bride and groom to the 
station when they go away and the carriage 
which takes the groom and his best man to the 


church. The groom also pays for the bouquet 
for the bride, but for nothing more. The bride’s 
mother. pays for decorating the church, for the 
organist, and all other expenses. The bride 
should wear either pink or black slippers with 
a pink silk gown at a reception given later. 

Senior Receprion.—Decorate the room for your 
reception to the Senior principally with 
their colors—that is, with blue and gold. Have 
long streamers of blue bunting and large bunches 
of vellow daisies or any yellow flower that you 
may be able to get at the time of the reception. 
\ few of the black-and-orange class flags com 
bined with the blue and will also be ef- 
fective, | am sure. 

You will need to ask those who are particu- 
larly clever in your class to arrange for the pro- 


class 


gold 


gramme I have made out for you. Begin by 
handing the members of the class when they 
enter the room a little book in which rules for 
their future life are written out. These, of 
course, should all be amusing and a little bit 
pointed and suggestive of their temperaments 
and of some of the amusing things that have 


happened during their school life with you. 

For amusement, give either living pictures or 
pantomime pictures of some of the funny episodes 
of their school career. They should be made very 
clever and very amusing, but, of course, must not 
hurt any one’s feelings. I am sure you will find 
plenty of episodes that may be illustrated in this 
way and that will cause a great deal of enter- 
tainment. 

I would have the refreshments arranged 
a large table in a separate room if possible- 


on 
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Decorate 
in 





everything on the table at one the 
table with a huge cake in the centre which 
small flags of blue and gold are placed In the 
cake have different objects, done up in wax paper 
which are prophetic of the future careers of thos« 
who find them when the cake is served. Decorate 


the cloth also with blue and gold. Have some 
of the daisies on the table, and at the two ends 
have some black-and-gold flags also. You can 


have a few blue ribbons on the cloth also to help 
carry out the color scheme. You will, of course, 
want to add some of the class songs and prob 
ably some amusing toasts. 

SILVER WeppinG.—Decorate the rooms for your 
silver wedding with dark oak leaves and white 
chrysanthemums. Light the rooms, if 
with candles in silver and glass candlesticks, and 
long 


rossible 
| 


twist and twine in every possible place 

strands of the silver tinsel which is used so 
much at Christmas-time. Have little doilies of 
tinfoil under the dishes on the table where the 
refreshments are served and use silver as much 
as possible on the table. For refreshments have 


chicken patties; sandwiches; fruit salad made of 
oranges, white grapes, and bananas with mayon- 
naise dressing; peach ice-cream; cakes; coffee; 
and lemonade. Since it is to be an anniversary, 
ask your friends to come in old-fashioned clothes 
Possibly a few of them have kept some dating 
back the twenty five vears. When they arrive 
pin on the back of each one the name of some 
other member of the party. When all come into 
let them for a 


choose con 


the rooms partners 

versation-party, and let each one guess from the 
conversation of her partner what the name is 
which is pinned on her back. This will begin 
your evening informally. \fterward play thé 
shadow game. Have a sheet hung up with the 


light back of it and let your friends give scenes 


from married life. Some of the guests should 
take part in the pictures, and the rest should 
be required to guess what the pictures are in 
tended to represent. After this, have an old 
fashioned Virginia reel, and | think that this 


will take up your evening. 

ELection.—Your idea of a mock election as an 
entertainment for your guests is a very original 
one and I think practical also. It will 
pecially appropriate if it takes place in Novem 
ber. You should have a registration first when 
the guests enter the room, appointing two men 
who will be able to do it cleverly Each person, 
his name, should all sorts 

funny questions, of course—about 
This will begin the evening 
with fun. After the registration, the election 
eering must begin. You should have an 
tioneer for each side—possibly the same two men 
who have presided at the registration. During 
the electioneering there can be much original fun 
making. You ean have some white candles sup 
plied, with which the two sides can have torch 
light processions, and some of the members can 
make speeches, ete. There should be some funny 
political songs and national songs sung by both 
sides. At the end the election should take place, 
and you should have little booths made with 
screens where the votes may be written. 


be es 


as he signs be asked 
of questions 


his personal history. 
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Winter Style Book and 
Samples — FREE 


May we show you all the Desirable New Suits May we show you all the New Dresses—re- 
and Skirts—all of which the “NATIONAL” turning this year to the long grace-giving 
Makes To Order? lines of Twelfth Century Garments—the be- 
, coming Hats, in Duchess and Gainsborough 
Any suit you may select will be cut to your © 5 
: * is and ( 
measure, made individually for you—at OUR 
RISK May we send you the “NATIONAL” Styl 
;, 300k pictured above,contz ining fashion plates 
. ¥ = “ge wor “g* t 7 «aril ae ) » > . - 
We guarantee a perfect fit, guaran eos pa of 800 new garments, the most delightful and 
to be entirely satisfactory to you or we Will re- Wonderfully low-priced garments in America? 
fund your money cheerfully and pay express 
charges both ways 


avalier effects ? 


Over $250,000 were spent 1n gathering and de- 
signing these styles and issuing this Style 
Prices of “NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Book. And now one copy is reserved for YOU 
suits range from $1o to $40 and you have over js here waiting for you to simply write for it. 


1so materials to choose from ; me: 
We want you to write for this Stvle Book and 


Now, may we show you all the new suits? study “NATIONAL” values, remembering 
May we send you FREE the copy of the that everything bought at the “NATIONAL. 
“NATIONAL” Style Book we have reserved will be sent vou all ps stage and expressagt 
for YOU? prepaid 

It is yours FRIEE for the asking and with it we So, before you turn this page, write for YOU 
will send a liberal assortment of samples of FREE copy of the “NATIONAL” 
materials if you will state the colors you Book will be a PROFITABLE th 
preter you 


NATIONAL (395.206 i. Seaee 


igents or Branches Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Worid Mail Orders Onl 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


M. B.-—-It is not necessary to respond to an 
invitation to a tea conveyed on a calling-card, 
except by either attending or sending personal 
cards to arrive the day of the tea. 

Wedding - reception cards should be acknowl- 
edged in -@xactly the same way. In fact, all re- 
ception invitations, unless there seems to be some 
particular reason why one should write either an 
acceptance or regrets, are usually acknowledged 
by sending cards to arrive at the proper time 
if one cannot attend. 

TRAVEL-PARTY.——A game which has found much 
favor and makes an evening’s entertainment very 
amusing is the travel game. 

Invite your young friends to make a trip 
around the world in an hour, and state on the 
invitations that the party will leave from your 
house on such an evening at such a time. When 
the guests arrive, tell them that you have pro 
vided diaries: for such intelligent travellers, and 
hand each one a note-book to which a pencil is 
tied. Tell them that they are to write down in 
the note-book the name of each place they come 
to, and that the places are indicated all through 
the house by objects that are tied with a_ red 
ribbon. At a given signal start them off and 
allow them the hour in which to travel. The 
one who at the end of that time has guessed 
correctly the largest number of places receives 
the prize, which should be a toy steamboat, auto- 
mobile, or train of cars. 

The places may be represented in this way: 
A string of corals for Naples; a bunch of cigars, 
Havana; a pan of drippings, Greece; a bit of 
Manila: an orange, Florida; tulips or 
wooden shoes, Holland: a copy of the book The 
Eternal City, Rome: your own city, Columbia, 
represent by a copy of the song Hail, Columbia; 
a package of macaroni, Italy: a bottle of cologne, 
the city of that name; a cup and saucer, China: 
a toy mule, Missouri; and so on with as many as 
you please. 

The refreshments should be served from a long 
table to resemble a lunch-counter, and sandwiches, 
coffee, fruit, pie, and cakes of one kind and an- 
other should make up the menu. 

The young people will have a delightful time, 
1 am sure, and will appreciate all vou will do 
for them. 

CARD-PARTY. 


rope, 


For the evening card-party | 


would send out informally written notes of in 
vitation. They may be worded something like 
this: 





* Will you give Mr. K and myself the pleas 
ure of your company for an evening at. cards, 
Thursday. February the sixteenth, at eight 
o'clock ?” 

‘But for the afternoon card-party I would send 


out visiting-cards, with “at home” and the date 
and hour written in the lower lett-hand corner, 
and “cards” in the upper left-hand corner. It 


would not be at all inappropriate, however, to 
send the informally written notes for the after- 
noon card-party also, but it saves trouble. to 
send the visiting-cards. 

A pack of five hundred cards and a five-hun- 
dred seore-block would make an appropriate 
first prize, and a small paper-covered book of 


BAZAR 

ENTERTAINMENT] 

Hoyle or Fire Hundred Directions tor the booby 
prize. I would have only one prize, and let the 
partners change as they progress. You will 
see from the description of Five Hundred given 
in the Bazar that it would be almost impossible 
to indicate the seore with the silver stars. It 
is better to have a tiny colored pencil attached 
to each individual seore-card, and let the players 
keep the number of their score, both plus and 


minus, putting down on the individual card th 
total when they leave each table. 


Suitable refreshments for an afternoon card 
party are sandwiches, tea, hot chocolate and 
cakes, with bonbons and salted nuts. In _ the 
evening it is more appropriate to have fruit 
punch than the tea and chocolate, but the rest 
of the menu may be the same. The refreshments 
should be served in the dining-room, and it is 


interesting, instead of having every one stop and 
go into the dining-room at the same time, to 
have the different tables go in at different times 


You will find that the different tables will 
finish their rounds at different times, and that 
there will be short periods when each table is 
not playing. At that time the different ones 


may go into the dining-room and have refresi: 
ments. This is a new way, but sometimes saves 
a stiffness and formality at the end of the ev 


ning. This may be done both in the evening and 
in the afternoon. 
L. T. E.—Your Cosmovilla sounds very inte 


esting. and | hope that vour Swiss hooth will be 


a great success. It would. of course, be inter- 
esting if vou could make it appear like a little 
Swiss cottage on the outside, but that may be 
too ambitious for you. As a substitute, it wouid 


he appropriate to trim the booth with evergreen 
the boughs with artificial snow 
and to have artificial icicles hanging from them 
at every possible point. You should sell carved 
wooden things of every kind—ittle Swiss clocks, 


boughs, to dust 


if vou ean get them, carved salad forks and 
khives everything that is carved If you can 
vet some Alpenstocks or their substitute—canes 
of numerous kinds—and green felt Alpine hats. 
with an edelweiss and feather at the side and 
little imitation edelweiss pins, you will have a 
stock truly characteristic of Switzerland. You 
should sell cream cheeses. milk. and honey 

Mrs. B. L. G. \ divorced woman who retains 


her husband’s name should have her cards read, 
“Mrs. Mary Price Smith” rather than “ Mrs 
John Ward Smith.” I do. not think that 
there can be any question about this. ‘It is 


not only customary, but it seems the right thing 
to do. 

BRIDE’S SHOWER. \ picture 
bride is a very original idea and most attractive 
why not have small 


shower for a 


Since you are to play cards, 
prints of paintings pasted on top of the tally 
You can get numerous penny prints which 
suggest that vou make 


cards. 
will serve the purpose. | 
arrangements by which the pictures will be de- 
livered during the entire afternoon—brought in 
one at a time and handed to the bride. Or the 
pictures might be arranged in some one room 
and the room econld he decorated with autumn 
leaves and made very attractive and interesting 
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We want every woman in America to send for a free le 
f Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget. 



















This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 
Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother 
used it, and her matchless complexion testified to its worth. 
It is nature's own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. A 
very little applied gently to the face, neck and 
hands, night and morning, cleans out the tiny 
pores, stimulates them to renewed activity 
and feeds and nourishes the inner skin 
and surrounding tissues. The certain Ca , nion & nents : 
result of this is a complexion : nenaininiiiail 
clear and brilliant in color- 





ing—a skin soft and smooth 
without being shiny 
plump, rounded cheeks 






from which all lines 
and wrinkles have 

















Milkweed 

Cream is good 
for all complexion 
faults. It has a dis- 
tinct therapeutic action 


been taken 







away. 








on the skin and its glands. 






Excessive rubbing or knead- 






ing is not only unnecessary, but is 






liable to stretch the skin and cause 
wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is absorbed 
by the skin like dry ground absorbs rain. 
Thus the pores are not clogged up, irritated or 













MIDKWEED 


ee 








enlarged as they are by having stuff forced into 
them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is dainty, fastidious 
and refined — a necessary toilet luxury for every woman 






who values her personal appearance. 






Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Don’t forget to write for the free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 






PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


When writing te advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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How Can We Help the Boy? 

DeaR Eprror,—The Bazar touches helpfully 
and gives inspiration to so many home problems 
that I fancy it may hold in reserve wise counsel 
for other difficulties. 

Have you, for instance, anything helpful to 
suggest in training our boys for manhood’? You 
look after our girls, our mothers, our husbands, 
and ourselves, but the welfare of our lads has 
not as much attention—and they seem to need 
more. 

What educational methods to-day lead most 
directly toward courageous manhood? What ex- 
periments have the best schools found effective 
in character development? 

Do we coddle our boys? 

How shall we train them toward 
all religions and a profession of one‘ 

What American principles should we 
keep in remembrance? 

What may we learn from the George, Jr., Re- 
public and other model disciplinary schools? 

What suggestions can be given for training in 
kind and refined manners and in nerve control 
for personal poise? 

Surely the present 
swer to these questions. But few 
avail themselves of the best schools or 
time to read all helpful books or magazine ar- 
ticles upon the subject. Therefore, a survey or 
digest of progress in training would be eagerly 
studied. 

Can you not arrange to bring together in con- 
ference mothers whose experiences and failures 
in boy-training would be illuminating to others? 

FLUSHING, NEW York. x: 

[An excellent suggestion. Mothers are invited 
to follow it by describing how they and 
solved the problem of training their boys. No 
paper should contain more than five hundred 
words. Each paper accepted will be paid for at 
regular rates. No contributions to this 
sion can be returned. Address Editor HARPER'S 
BAZAR, Boy’s Department, Franklin Square, New 
York.—Eb. | 


respect for 
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discus 


The Compensations of the Half-way Poor 


Dear Epitror,—If the struggles of the half- 
way poor are interesting to study, I contend 
that their compensations are far more interest- 
ing to experience. To my mind they overbal- 
ance the lack of riches and all the that 
these are generally supposed to bring to men and 
women. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in the state- 
ment that one must “keep up with the appear- 
ance of success if he would again be 
ful.” But Mrs. “ Well-to-do” only strives the 
harder to make the most of her successes—to 
appear a little more successful that she actu- 
ally is, in order to enter the class just ahead. 
And the laundress is dissatisfied with her neigh- 
borhood immediately after she has collected 
enough. coupons from the daily paper and in 
mysterious ways has laid aside $165 toward that 
$150 piano that they are giving away and that 
she covets for her tiny rooms. This ambition 


good 


SUCCeSS- 


BAZAR 
READERS 


to cover up the realities surely 
to one class. 

No one can deny that we half-way 
the others above and below us, not only in quan 
tity, but in quality as well. And that is not 
a bit of braggadocio, but plain fact. Where do 
all our scholars, our great statesmen, our gen 
erals, our ministers and teachers, and our aris 
tocracy of brains come from, if not from out 
own And are not these the people of all 
others least given to shams and insincerities and 
small conceits? Aren't they the most delightful 
people to know, after all, and shouldn't we count 
ourselves rich and blessed if we can number just 
a few of them among our friends? So few of 
the worth-while people who actually accomplish 
things (we will leave them the financiers) 
from the the very rich that those few 
are always marked and counted as exceptions. 

Physically, as far as such things can be meas 
ured, surely the half-way have 
that seem to outweigh their disadvantages im 
mensely. The possibilities of unwholesome and 
even immoral living much greater in 
both the leisure overworked poor 
that if we have to acknowledge the pain we 
endure our sick cannot always 
the best care, we must admit that they are often 
in a fitter condition to recover with what loving 
care we can give them, on account of their 
normal living and usually busy lives, 

After all, is not poverty a creature of our own 
minds? Who can tell which is the miset 
able, the woman who has only a gingham dress 
and consumes her heart with envy of the other's 
silks, or the silken-clad woman who would have 
an automobile to be perfectly happy’ 

ONE OF 
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Worth and Economy 

Dear Eprror—I cannot resist the temptation 
to tell you and the readers of this worthy Bazar 
the benefit I have derived and the common-sense 
judgment and discrimination | have found in 
the articles by Worth, published last year in the 
3AZAR, On “ Individuality in I hope, 
indeed I know, that the influence of his writings 
will make a deep impression on all Bazar read 
ers, and more especially those who, like myself, 
do their own dressmaking on limited means. 

I read each month, and carefully study, the 
BAZAR teachings on economical dressing and feel 
satisfied that I am grasping the correct idea. | 
use conservative models which last. 

Mr. Worth urgently demands richness in ma- 
terial, and that appeals to me strongly as being 
in itself an individual thing. That the 
material can alone be determined by the buyer 
is certain and is seldom the same with two peo- 
ple. 

By concentration and application of the im 
portant facts set forth by Mr. Worth and care 
ful attention to the Bazar’s advice in this im 
portant question, there can be no doubt of re- 
sults, and by results I mean well-dressed, wel!- 
appearing, satisfied women. A. E. M. 

San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Large 
Sifter-Cans 


10c 
All Grocers 


i \—4 Cleans, Scrubs, 


Scours, Polishes 
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including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


postage stamps, postal note, or check 


HANDSOME lace coat is a 
cessory to any woman’s wardrobe. It may 
be the feature of an evening dress or it 


may convert a simple indoor 


wn 


“ry 
ue 


tractive .reception dress. This new 
792 is a charming model. ‘The coat 
Brussels net with a border in braiding. 

No. 793 is the pattern of an evening wrap of 


SMART 


SEPARATE LACE COAT. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 25 cents 


In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances may be made in form 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page 


valuable ac- 


into an at- 
pattern No. 
is of black 


together with full address 


EVENING CLOAK, NO. 


One size only. Price, 25 «« 


distinction. The back is plain with a small box 
pleat at the neck, while the pleats on the shoul 
der give the necessary fulness and the grace 
ful folds at the sides and front. The model is 
black satin lined with old-rose brocade. The 
vest—it may be either velvet or brocaded satin 
—has a plain satin back to which the cloak is 
fastened at the neck. To close the wrap the 
tassel end of the longest fold on the left side 
is hooked at the right of the vest at the waist. 


ot 
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**Diamond Dyes Pay for our Seamstress 


‘You'd be surprised if you knew how little we spend for clothe Yet, even if I do 
ay itm rself, Mother and Sister and I are always nicely dressed 
‘Every season we have what we call our Diamond Dye day We gather up all our 
old clothes—last year’s dresses, skirts, waists, ribbons,and soon. Everything that looks 
good enough to make over we rip up, unless it doesn’t have to be altered to be in style. 
Then we dye the materials the colors we want, Fees 1 our seamstress makes our new 
dresses. We always have a seamstress come in and help us ‘or we have found that 
] iond Dyes save us—the new goods they is from buying—more 
her services 
more than the seamstress’s wag W t 1e\ 
iterials in our last year’s dresses are generally as good as new. And 
a dip in Diamond Dyes to give tl] rig lor 
‘Every o tu ‘r year or so we buy some new dresses « he best quality Then we 
uy remnants whenever we run across good ones, a re-dye them any color we like. 
And in that way, with the help of Diamond Dyes, we manage to keep right in style, 
have nice, fresh, new clothes at very little expense. ; 
Miss_ Auic! Harpy, Pittsburg, Pa 


Important Facts About Goods to = eng 


Diat nd D ire the Standard of the world and al perfect re ust be sure that you get th 
3; and the kind of Diat ond Dves \dapted to t e artick Yl phe € 

Reware ‘of imitations of Diameud Dyes. Imitaters whe make ott 2 one kind of dye claim that their imil- 
tations will color W ool, Silk, or Cotton (“all fabrica”) EQUALLY WEI This cluim i« false, because no 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk or other ANIMAL fibre * can be used successfully for 
dycing Cotton, Linen, or other VEGETABLE fibres. For this reason we make twe kinds of Diamond 

Dyes, namely: Dia Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 
ond Dyes for V 10t be used or coloring Cotton, inet r other Mixed Good 

h take up the dye quick] 
adapted for Cotton, Linen 


lapted 
adapted 


so known a “Uni ym Goods,” are made « of either Cotto 


al 
is reason our Diamond Dves for Cotton are the best dyes made for these g¢ 
Send us your name and address (be 
ohne Dye Annual—Free S204 % your name and address (be 
copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, at 7 3¢ 
RER Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


AT ALL RELIABLE DEALERS— INSIST UPON THE GENUINE 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HIS simple princess gown pattern No. 795 


is most satisfactory. When made of rich 

material the lines are so graceful that lit 
tle trimming is needed. If made of the lighter 
materials, such chiffon, Brussels net, the 
new fine nets, elaborate trimming will make the 
gown more dressy, but the grace of the lines 
remains unchanged. Its many possibilities will 
commend the’ pattern at once to the woman who 
makes an ad- 
mirable coat 5 
or it may for 
the cloth ind 


or 


as 


her own gowns. It serves as 
vown for the fashionable 
be used with entire satisfaction 


reception gown, having a yoke 


lace 


PLAIN 


Price, 15 


PRINCESS GOWN AND 


No. 794 


sleeves of net dyed to match the material and 
a girdle added to lengthen the waist line, if 
such an effect is desired. When cut round length 
it is an ideal dancing gown for a young girl, 
using white chiffon or some material for 
the gown itself and colored messaline for either 
of the practical underslips Nos. 794 and 796 
which may or may not be used with the pattern 


sheer 


For a mourning costume the good lines show to 
advantage when the material is a dull black 
erépe de Chine and the underslip either black 
lawn-—this makes an inexpensive but satisfactory 
slip—or one of the soft silks. The different 
styles of the flounces on the slips are sure to 
meet all fancies. It will be observed that the 
fulness around the bottom of the gown is ob- 
tzined by the side pleats which are on either 
side of the front breadth and the side 
This model is especially adapted for velvet, the 
material which will be in great favor this win- 
ter. The pleats in that case should be of satin 


gores. 


to match the velvet or of moiré, which again 
holds a prominent place among the fashionable 
fabrics. If one is fortunate enough to 
an embroidered crépe shawl with long silk fringe, 
it may be draped as a tunic or overskirt fo 
this gown and so secure the elaborate trimming 
effeet of embroidery and fringe which is a con 
spicuous feature of the evening gowns 

One who is planning to winter in the South 
will be glad to use the princess pattern for 
an evening gown of such thin fabric as batiste 
mull, or embroidered silk muslin. Either unde 
not only for the 


possess 


do service evening 


ship will 


rWO PRACTICAL UNDERSLIPS 


N 


but for any of the wash dresses which 
prominent a part of a Southern winter 
will be noted that the underslip 
No. 796 is designed with a view to be worn 
with the fashionable cuirass model. The upper 
part may be of lawn and the flounce silk or the 
whole slip be of either material. When lawn 
is used for the entire slip, it is well to finish 
the bottom of the flounce with either a deep 
lace flounce or two four-inch of lawn 
trimmed with lace. This will give the necessary 
spread to the bottom of the gown. The little 
sleeve cap may or may not be used. These 
slip patterns available for a combina 
tion petticoat, especially for 
use with gowns of sheer material. They are 
far more satisfactory than chemise and unde 
skirts, since there is no fulness over the hips 
For the woman who considers herself stout these 
patterns for attractive lingerie are by far the 
best models. 


vown, 
form so 
wardrobe, It 
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also 
corset-cover and 
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WITH 


cCall Patterns 


The Home Dressmaker 
Can Realize Her Dreams 


© you want to make in your home, with your 
hands, clothing for yourself and your 
will be absolutely accurate and up to 
style? 
Perhaps you have thought that it was 
this without the aid of elaborate and nplicate patterns 
Such is not the case 


Use McCall Patterns—you will be charmed with their sim- 
plicity and surprised to find how easy it is to follow them in 
your home dressmaking 


McCall Patterns are authentic. They accurately reflect the 
latest American and foreign fashions of the day They are 
planned and designed on our own premises—in the largest build- 
ing in the country voted to the manufacture of one make of 
patterns 

No more skilled, expert 
found in this country 


The Patterns cost but 10 and 15 cents—none higher. They 
comprise everything in apparel for women and girls They are 
so simple that you can’t go wrongin using them. There is no 
way to make a mistake—so plain and clear is the McCall system 
of pattern making , 

Every pattern allows for seams and o planned as 
waste a single inch of material 

Use them and save yourself worry, mistakes and expense 


Nearly 10,000 dealers in the United States sell them. 
can’t conveniently reach a McCall dealer you can get the ] 
direct from us at the regular price. No extra charge for ] 


Subscribe for McCall’s Magazine 


This magazine is one of the leading fashion monthlies, and is 
a recognized authority not only upon fashions but upon all 
matters relating to the home and household 
Each issue contains about sixty new fashion designs of McCall 
Patterns Different departments are devoted to millinery 
lessons in dressmaking, helpful articles on cooking, crocheting 
the care of the hair and skin, health and beauty hints, etc., and 
in addition to these useful features there is a wealth of miscellaneous matter. excellent 
fiction, etc 








McCall’s Magazine costs but 50 cents a year. [Every number is worth that sum 
to the home-loving housewife, as it is full of authentic information on all home 
and personal topics 

Send your subscription today and we will, in addition to sending 
McCall’s Magazine for a year, present you with the pattern illustrated 
in this advertisement or any other pattern you find in the first 
number of the magazine which reaches you 


More Than a Million Circulation Every Month 
THE McCALL COMPANY 
234 to 246 West 37th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago San Francisco Toronto, Can. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HE No. 797 pattern will be found useful 
either as a house dress for a woman or as 
a school dress for a young girl. If put 
to the first use the material should be of silk 
or voile trimmed with silk braid and the yoke 
and cuffs of white lace. If the school dress is 
desired the best material would be one of the 
new serges with the fine silk dine and the collar 
and trim of the cuffs be bi®s bands of blue 
velvet. The yoke should be of tucked white 
linen which may be laundered often. The gown 
would make up well in a small blue and green 
plaid. For this a collar of satin to match 
of the shades in the plaid would be best, and a 
yoke of tucked écru grass linen. 
This charming draped tea-gown No, 
made of pale pink crépe de Chine. If 


one 


798 is 


one de 


Cd 
——_—_— 


a yee. 


SIMPLE 
Sizes, 32, 34, 39 


NEW MODEL HOUSE DRESS. NO. 797. 


38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 35 cents 





DRAPED TEA-GOWN 


charmeuse an 
swers perfectly. The gown depends for its et 
tectiveness upon the clinging folds into which 
it naturally falls and which will be noted in thx 
sleeves. The trimming at the neck is shirred 
white chiffon and this same material makes th 
rosettes. A dainty finish to the gown is to 
trim the edge of the front fold and around the 
bottom of the gown with swans-down. The ad 
vantage of trimming with a brown fui 
would be to insure the bottom skirt from 
soil 

All soft woollen materials used 
tea-gowns, and with a bias fold of satin a 
cashmere or veiling makes a delightfully 
iceable and cleanable negligée. 
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Wear a Printzess Coat This Winter and Learn for 


Yourself What * ‘ Distinction in Dress” Really Means 
c coats that ape individual, cach precisely suited PRINTZESS ARDOC 


to ‘it wearer's personali We és 
hat certain, distin m3 Geog mt tg Oe Se. See veer See 
—_— we ) equired liscriming dresser 
r. Printz, developed this idea thirty-fi years ago whet The two figures e right show thi at 
y-" ; were nothi re than cl acterless uniforms auto and dress al tital ‘le for rain at j 


) PRINTZESS 


eciate it 


PRINTZESS tailoring i 2 fine art that its n . small aanamene ei aa % PRINTZESS AR DOC 


s the pinto Printzess 
é he Age idea 
See the! com} lete PRIN TZESS line in your own « 
try-on will prove the p« t These are not “cata 
We don’t ask you t say fo r a picture, we let the m 
you the facts. 
The PRIN TZESS labe 1 ntees every garment perfect 
rotects you to the last penny y« 


4 
PRINTZESS t 


rhe entree mean . 
ining hoice tr ing hy y* f your dealer should not s 
/ 7 ‘ 4 you, write is fe Style Be 


where . 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 4 Cleveland, Ohio enuine PRIN TZESS fit. 


well Creme 


Vote the Printzess Fit at collar, shoulder, front and hips ; the first try-on satisfies 
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Wednesday, October 20 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 

Parsley omelette; Lyonnaise po- 
tatoes: coffee; toast. 
Coffee-cake 
LUNCHEON 
Vea croquettes with tomato sauce ; 
baked stuffed sweet-potatoes; tea 
Fresh apple sauce and gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Roast fore quarter of lamb; cream- 
ed carrots; caramel potatoes. 
Blanc-mange and preserved ginger. 
Coffee. 

Thursday, October 21 
BREAKFAS1 
Fruit. 

Broiled bacon and mushrooms; 

rice muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
hash (from Wednesday) 
peaches; rolls; chocolate 
and sugar cookies. 
DINNER 
Clear soup (from lamb 
Chops (from lamb) ; pease in 
cups ; mashed potatoes. 
Lettuce and celery salad. 
Coffee, crackers, and cheese. 
Friday, October 22 
BREAKFAST 
perch: hashed creamed po 
tatoes; toast strips; coffee 
Wheat cakes and maple syrup 
LUNCHEON 
Baked macaroni and oysters; 
cuits; tea. 
Baked pears and cream. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
whitefish; creamed = cu 
cumbers : potatoes. 
Date’ jelly and whipped cream. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, October 28 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples. 
bacon on skewers 
bread: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
eggs, creamed 
baked; tea. 
Banana and nut salad; wafers. 
Fruit. 
DINNER 
soufflé (from Friday) 
pudding ; potatoes. 
green pepper, and 
salad. 
Pineapple fritters, hard sauce 
Coffee. 
Sunday, October 24 
BREAKFAST 
and hot oatmeal 
cream. 
cutlets; rolls; 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Maryland chicken, 
scalloped tomatoes ; 
potatoes, 
Orange pudding. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Finnan-haddie Newburg in chafing- 
dish; hot biscuits: olives: coffee 
Stewed whole peaches and whipped 
cream; cake 


Brown 
pickled 


bones) 
beet 


Fried 


bis- 


Stuffed 


Liver and 
rant 


Hard-boiled and 


Fish corn 


Lettuce, tomato 


Peaches with 


Codfish coffee. 


cream 
sweet- 


Fried 
sauce ; 


Monday, October 25 
BREAKFAS' 
Fruit. 
eggs: toasted English 
fins; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
«reamed chicken and peppers in 
rice ring: olives: tea 
Raspberry jam and cake. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup (from Sunday) 
Hamburg steak A la_ porterhouse 
with minced vegetables; mashed 
potatoes. 

Deep apple tart, cream, and cheese 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, October 26 
BREAKFAS1 
Cereal and cream 
kidneys; potato 
pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes (from Monday) 
brown sauce, celery: tea 
tart (from Monday) with 

cream. 

DINNER 

of beet soup. 
cutlet, breaded ; 
fried tomatoes. 
foamy 


Boiled muf 


Deviled cakes 


beef 
with 
Apple 


Cream 
Strips of veal 
creamed chestnuts; 
Chocolate bread pudding; 

sauce. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, October 
BREAKFAST 
staked pears and cream. 
Spanish omelette; hashed pota 
toes; corn muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
(from Tuesday): po- 
tato puffs; tea 
cheese balls on 
French dressing 
Fruit. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup 
stew with tomatoes 
potatoes ; pease 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Coffee. 
Thursday, October 28 
BREAKFAS' 
Broiled bacon and fried 
buttered toast : coffee 
Orange marmalade 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines on toast 
salad. 
and marshmallows; 
cakes. 
DINNER 
Bean soup (from 
Mutton chops with 
sauce: baked stuffed 
toes; pease 
Coffee sponge 
Coffee 
Friday, October 29 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Eggs baked in cream: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
baked green peppers; cel 
ery; cocoa 
pears with preserved 
ger; cakes 

DINNER 

Cream of tomato 


Veal soufflé 


Cream lettuce, 


Lamb sweet 


apples: 


potato 


Chocolate 


lamb) 
currant-jelly 
sweet-pota 


corn bread: 


Stuffed 


gin 


Baked 


soup 


Boiled = cod slices with oyster 
sauce; macaroni; fried cucumbers 
rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 

Saturday, October 30 
BREAKFAST 
Fresh apple sauce 
Chipped beef in cream ; pop-overs ; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Cod and oyster sauce (from 
Friday), creamed, in small dishes 

rolls; tea 
Tartlets of plum 
DINNER 
roiled steak ; corn fritters: 
sweet-potatoes 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Cocoanut custard. Coffee 
Sunday, October 31 
BREAKFAS' 
Fruit 
stewed in 
browned 
coffee 


jam 


baked 


cream ;: 
whole 


Salt mackerel 
minced potatoes, 
wheat toast 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
beef; Yorkshire pudding 
celery in cheese shell 
browned potatoes 
Frozen plum pudding 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
peppers filled 
sandwiches ; olives 
Orange shortcake and cream. 
Vonday, November 1 
BREAKFAS1 
Cereal and cream 
Scrambled eggs and broiled bacon ; 
rolls: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Canned salmon with cream 
and capers; toast strips: tea 
Orange shortcake (from Sunday). 
DINNER 
l’ot-roast of beef (from Sunday) 
tomatoes and rice; succo 
tash 
and pepper salad. 
jellied apples and cream 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, November 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Broiled dried beef: creamed 
potatoes; rolls coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
pot-roast and 
Monday) Boston 
bread; tea. 
Chocolate éclairs 
DINNER 
Drown soup (from beef bone) 
Veal cutlet with tomato sauces 
mashed browned potatoes: baked 
macaroni and 
Pumpkin pie and whipped cream 
Coffee 
Wednesday, November 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Poached eggs on toast Boston 
brown-bread toast: coffee. 
Orange marmalade 
LUNCHEON 
codfish in individual 
dishes: baked potatoes 
Cabbage and pimento salad 
mayonnaise 
Cookies 


Roast 
stewed 


creamed 
coffee 


Green with 


Oy sters: 


SaAlCcE 


stewed 


Lettuce 
Cold 


> 


sweet 


tomatoes 
brown 


Hashed 
(from 


cheese 


Creamed 


with 
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IMPORTED DELICACIES 


: One important thing is always left out The little shred that looks like red pep- 

¥: 2» of a French chef’s recipe. He would per is a bit of spicy Pimiento from Spain. 
@ never think to add the caution, ‘‘ Use the Here is a miniature mushroom that grew 
ame imported materials that I use.” He in a cave near 


h 

Bordeaux So with the 

assumes that if we go to him for the secret quartered carrot,the snips of string 

of his art we will follow his methods the tiny peas, the Lima beans tha 

exactly chef calls ‘* flageolets”’ all grew 
How often, in a metropolitan res- rich soil of France. That strip of flavor- 

taurant, one may hear some lady say,‘‘I some truffle is from the wood earth of 

Paprika 
of Hungary. And, 

meat was moistened 


in 


wonder what the chef could have put in Perigord. The final dash of 
this dish to flavor it so delightfully!’ The came from the plain 

dish is perhaps a meat entrée, served with before cooking, the 
a brown sauce and a lot of little vegetables with the Olive Oil 
and things. Let us examine these thing unny France All 
closely! 


ind Grape Vinegar of 
were ‘‘Cresca”’ deli 
acies 


Cresca Dainties and Decorations 


We want all fastidious folk to know the Cresca products, the possibilities that they 
offer and where to secure them. 

Ina handsome illustrated booklet we give recipes to form the basis of 
many a novel dinner and luncheon. These recipes, done into sim- REISS 
ple, practical form by Fannie Merritt Farmer, convey some charm- & URADY, 
ing ideas for varying the regular menu, and make provision for scenes 
elaborate entertainment 

For suitably decorating these choice dishes, we have im- 
ported little French ornament cutters in the designs shown 
in the border. On receipt of the coupon cut from the 
corner of this announcement, with 4 cents postage, we 
will mail one copy of ‘‘Cresca Dainties"’ and one 
metal ornament cutter, to each reader of Harper's 
Bazar who has not already received them 


REISS & BRADY, (1 °°"'iscenwich St. NY. 


Greenwi a 
Fine Grocers Sell the Cresea Products 


S 


‘se 
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DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Fricaseed chicken; boiled 
creamed cauliflower 
Prune pudding. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, November 4 
BREAKFAST 
taked potatoes stuffed with bacon 
rolls; coffee. 
Rice pancakes and honey. 
LUNCHEON 
Individual chicken 
Wednesday); baked 
toes; tea. 
(jooseberry jam; wafers and cream 
cheese. 
DINNER 
chicken soup 
chicken stock). 
stew in casserole 
vegetables ; 
spiced apples. 
Caramel custard. 
Coffee. 
Friday, Novembe) 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy and cream. 
Smelts, split and broiled; creamed 
potatoes au gratin; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Varsley omelette; baked potatoes ; 
tea. 
Stewed pears 
DINNER 
Tomato soup. 
halibut: stewed 
tatoes. 
String-bean salad (canned beans) ; 
cream-cheese balls; crackers. 
listache blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, November 6 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Iresh fish croquettes (from Fri 
day); whole-wheat muffins: coffee. 
Doughnuts. 
LUNCHEON 
shrimps; Saratoga 
toes; tea. 
llominy balls (from Friday) 
scraped maple sugar 
DINNER 
Oyster soup. 
Veal chops; scalloped tomatoes 
and rice; sweet-potato pu 
Fig compote and cream. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, November 7 
BREAKFAST 
Pears. 
bacon on skewers ; 
overs: conee. 
Orange marmalade. 
DINNER 
Potato soup. 
ducks, apple sauce: 
in cheese shell; 
sweet-potatoes. 
Chocolate ice - cream 
chocolate sauce; 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
oysters; strips of buttered 
toast: celery: coffee. 
Sliced bananas and cake 
Monday, November 8 
BREAKFAST 
cooked dates: cream 
hashed creamed 
coffee . 


rice ; 


pies 
sweet 


(trom 
pota 


Rice and (from 
Beef 
minced 


with 
potatoes ; 


l’ried celery po- 


Deviled pota- 


with 


Liver and pop 


stewed 
browned 


Roast 
celery 
with hot 
cake. 


Fried 


Cereal with 
Celery omelette : 
potatoes; toast: 
LUNCHEON 
Rechauffe duck on fried hominy : 
sweet-potatoes ; tea. 
Fresh apple sauce and cake 
DINNER 
rown soup (from duck bones) 
Pork tenderloins, Frenched: fried 
apples: mashed potatoes; spiced 
prunes. 
Orange pudding. 
Coffee 
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Tuesday, November 9 
BREAKFAST 
beef in cream; rolls; 
Waffles and honey. 
LUNCHEON 
souffié (from Monday 
French-fried 


Dried coffee. 


Meat 
ner) ; 
Celery 


din 
tatoes ; cocoa. 
salad wit mayonnaise : 
wafers. Fruit. 
DINNER 
l’ricassee of chicken with pimetoes 
and rice; pease. 
Esecarole salad. 
Date pudding. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, November 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Fried scallops and bacon 
couee, 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Cream of clam soup. 
oysters and bacon 
skewers. 
livers in cases 
Tuesday). 
chops ; sweet-potato cro 
broiled mushrooms: tea 
and cheese salad: wa 
fers: olives. 
and pistache 
cakes. 
DINNER 
Rice and tomato 
(Chicken and oyster 
Tuesday) ; succotash ; 
Spanish cream and 
ginger. 
Coffee. 
1 hursday, Vovember 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas. 
Aurore: buttered 
coffee. 
Marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato toast (from Wednesday) 
sweet-potato cakes; tea. 
Preserves and cake 
DINNER 
heetsteak with minced carrots and 
pease: mashed potatoes. 
Endive salad 
Deep apple tart with cheese crust 
Coffee. 
Friday, November 
BREAKFAST 
Smelts, rolled and crumbed ; 
ed potatoes in cream: rolls: 
Wheat cakes and maple 
LUNCHEON 
oysters on 
cuits ; cocoa. 
Banana salad: wafers 
Oranges. 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot 
Whole fish, stuffed 
creamed onions : 
ltanana fritters and 
Coffee. 
Saturday, November 
BREAKFAST 
soiled rice and raisins with cream 
Small sausage cakes and fried 
apples; corn muffins: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked scalloped fish (from 
day); fried rice cakes 
breakfast) : tea 
gingerbread and 
cheese. 
DINNER 
Strips of veal, breaded: pease 
heet cups: browned potatoes 
Chicory salad. 
Tapioca and apricot pudding 
Coffee. 
Sunday, November 14 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Boston brown bread; 
coffee 
DINNER 
Clear soup with rice. 


iT] 


biscuits ; 


Small on 


Chicken (from 
renched 
quettes ; 
limento 
ice 


Vanilla cream ; 


soup. 

pie (from 

potatoes. 
preserved 


Ml 


kggs Aa toast 


1? 
hash 
coffee. 

syrup 


Creamed toast bis 


soup 
and baked; 
potatoes. 
foamy sauce. 


13 


Fri 
(from 


Fresh cream 


in 


Shirred eggs: 


Shoulder 
potatoes ; 


of veal, stuffed; 


Ss 


weet 


baked grated corn. 


Vumpkin pie with whipped cream 


(rap 


Cold st 


Monday, November 


Apples 
loasted 


lomato 


Cho 


Barley 
Veal (f1 


casserole 
sweet er ge ; 


Tuesday, November 


Cereal 


Codtish 
( 


Canned 
ren 


(oysters 


| meat, 
dish rolls ; 


cheese. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Newburg, 
Saratoga 
coffee. 
ewed dates and 
chocolate cake. 


in 


BREAKFAST 
stuffed with 
herrings ; 

coffee. 
Coffee bread 
LUNCHEON 
omelette; rusk: 
colate cake and 
DINNER 
soup (from 
om Sunday) 
with tomatoes; 
pease 


gs, 
cream 


veal 


each pile. 
Coffee. 


BREAKFAST 
and cream 
surprise ; whole 
muffins ; coffee. 
range marmalade 
LUNCHEON 
salmon with cream 
ch-fried potatoes 
Jam tartlets. 
MIINNER (COMPANY) 
on half-shell 


chating 
potatoes 


cream 


15 


baked 


toast 


cocoa 


16 


fruit 


bones } 
reheated 


in 
ymaked 


wheat 


sauce 


tea 


(lear soup with tapioca 


Salmon 


Roast ducks: 


pease 
Celery ¢ 


FE 
Wee 

Broiled 
tat 


Hard 
toast 


x 


Preserved 


Brown 
Duck 


Cabinet 
7 h 
Kak 


Ihviled 


(‘reamed 


teef 


Chicory 
S 


Friday 


Fried scallops: 


Wt 


Fresh ginger 


Shoulder 


oyster 


salmi : 
ions; 


loaf 


Eggs baked in rolls 


with 
sweet-potato 
currant 
vr endive salad 
mato quarters 
ice-cream ; cakes 
Coffee 
Inesdau, November 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
bacon; hashed 
biscuits ; 
LUNCHEON 
riled eggs, 
rice balls 
cheese 
fruit 
DINNER 
(from 
creamed 


Mousse 


CAaSeS ; 


ig 


oes 


with 
tea 
and 
soup duck 
fried 
pudding with 
Coffee. 
ursday, November 
BREAKFAST 
ed apples and 
kidneys: 
coffee 
LUNCHEON 
finnan-haddie 
tea 
Chocolate éclairs 
DINNER 
baked 
corn pudding 
salad 
teamed fig pudding 
Coffee 
Vorembe: 
BREAKFAST 
buttered 
coffee 
leat-cakes and 
LUNCHEON 


white 


tatoes: 


19 


stewe 
COCOA 
cookies 
cheese. 
DINNER 
of celery 
cod, boiled 
macaroni 
cakes 
l’rune sonfflé 
‘ offee 


and 


eam 
of 
sntiice 


potato balls 


puff ; 


jelly 


soup 


with 


to 


17 


brown 
coffee 


creamed, 


s 


18 
cream 


muffins 


baked 


cream-cheese 


pe 


on 
rated 


cake. 


bones) 
baked 


sweet potatoes 


on 


auce 


po 


sweet-potatoes ; 


balls 


toast; 


honey 


1 celery 


with 


lip 
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PASTRY-ROLLS-BISCUITS-BREAD 
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with tomato saucce.—Simmer 


Pea 
a can of pease after draining and washing, with 


croquettes 


a quarter of a cup of water. When rather dry, 
press through a sieve; add salt and pepper to 
taste, and just enough white sauce to moisten, 
perhaps a tablespoonful; add one half-beaten 
egg; mould into croquettes, roll in sifted crumbs, 
then in half-beaten egg yolk mixed with a: table 
spoonful of cold water, then in crumbs again, 
and let them dry for an hour. Fry two at a time 
drain 


in a wire basket; on paper; serve on a 
hot dish with hot tomato sauce poured around 
them. Dried or split pease, well cooked, may 


also be used. 

Baked macaroni and oysters.—Cook some mac- 
aroni in salted water till very soft; drain, 
rinse in cold water, and put a layer into a but- 
tered baking-dish two inches deep. Lay on a 
layer of thick white sauce, and a layer of oys 
ters: sprinkle with salt and pepper; repeat till 
the dish is full, with macaroni and sauce last; 
sprinkle with fine crumbs, dot with butter, and 
bake a deep brown. 

Date jelly.—Stew the dates till the stones slip 
out easily from the side; arrange the dates, cut 
into strips, in a circle mould, with almonds, also 
cut into strips, in layers; cover with lemon jelly 
and put on ice; serve with cream, plain 
whipped. 

Banana and nut salad.—Peel and 
fine red bananas and cut them into pieces three 
inches long: roll in chopped peanuts and lay on 


scrape some 


lettuce; add French dressing. 
Mutton chops with currant jelly—Pan_ the 


chops; lay on a hot dish, and pour over a glass 
of currant jelly melted by standing in boiling 
water; beat this up with a tablespoonful of hot 
water to keep it thin. 


Pistache blance-mange.—Make some rather soft 
white cornstarch pudding and put into glasses; 


che ypped 


put on ice till very cold, cover with 
whipped 


pistache nuts, top with a spoonful of 
cream, and serve at once. 

Chocolate ice-cream and hot chocolate 
Make a rich ice-cream with scraped sweetened 
chocolate and freeze very hard. For the sauce, 
boil half a cup each of sugar and water for five 
minutes; stir in four squares of chocolate, melt 
ed, and a dash of vanilla: stir till smooth, stand 
in a pan of hot water till needed; then stir in 
half a cup of hot cream or milk; pass with the 
ice-cream. 

Celery omelette-—Cook a full cup or more of 
diced celery till it is soft; drain off the water, 
add a cup of rich white sauce, season well, and 
after making an omelette, fold this in. 

Npiced prunes.—Wash two pounds of prunes: 
boil down a pint of vinegar and three pounds ot 


sauce .— 
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till it is 


sugar with a handful of whole 
syrupy; put in the prunes and simmer very 
gently till they are soft; dip them out, add a 
little juice, and set aside; put in more prunes, 


spices, 


if needed; these may be used up at once or 
eanned, 
Date pudding.—Make the usual rule for cot 


tage pudding; to this add a small cup of dates, 
stewed and put through the sieve, beating them 
in a little at a time; steam instead of baking, 
and serve with a foamy sauce. 
Chicken livers in Save the 
two fowls when preparing a fricassee ; 


livers from 
stew these, 


cases, 


cut into small bits; add three tablespoonfuls of 
brown sauce, made with stock from the livers, 
and an equal quantity of chopped canned or 


fresh mushrooms; add also a couple of pimentoes, 
if desired; well, put into hot pastry 
eases, and serve with a bit of parsley on each. 
Pimento and cheese salad.—Drain a small ean 
of pimentoes: lay each one out flat and trim off 
the edges evenly; roll into a triangular 
like a cone: mash a cream with enough 
cream or oil to make it roll out: season, and roll 
like 


season 


shape 


cheese 


under the hand into rather narrow pieces, 
thick pipes of macaroni: lay each cone of red 
pimento on a little white lettuce, press the 
cheese inside and add French dressing (the ef- 
fect should be like the flower of a lily) 
Vanilla and pistache ice-cream. Make a rich 


white cream, color with pale green, and add a 
little pistachio flavoring: freeze stiff, put into 
glasses, and to each add a little whipped, sweet 
ened plain cream, frozen by burying it in ; 
little covered pail in ice and salt Add chopped 
pistache nuts on top 

Eggs 4 VAurore.—Boil hard six eggs: press the 
yolks through a colander. and cut the whites 
make a cup of thick white sauce and 
put this into 


into dice: 
stir in the beaten yolk of one egg: 
a shallow baking-dish, cover with the hard-boiled 


eggs, and heat in the oven. Serve in the dish 
in which it was heated 

Rice balls and grated cheese Boil some rice 
in salted water and roll into small balls; put 
them on a flat dish: cover each with grated 
cheese and brown in the oven 

Duck salmi.—Cut the eold duck meat up into 
dice; put into a frying-pan six thin slices of 
bacon chopped fine, a tablespoonful of butter 


salt. pepper, a tablespoonful of chopped carrot 
and one of onion, and simmer till all are tende) 
if too dry, add a little stock from the duck bones 
from time to time, to keep moist. Add a table 
spoonful of flour, and let it brown; then put in 
two cups of duck stock and simmer half an how 
strain, add the duck meat. and simmer again: 
serve on squares of fried hominy. 
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HILDREN love bread and Karo. Give them 
all they want. It’s the most wholesome 
thing they can eat—Karo is pure, nourish- 
ing, higher in food value than other syrups—and 
more digestible. Folks who find that other syrups 


do not agree with them, can eat Karo freely. 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes ) O Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles 


CORN SYRUP Candy 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes—It is the best and purest syrup in the world for all table 
uses, for cooking and home candy making. 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 


























—fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy-making—Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, 
Butter Scotch, and especially “Karo Sweet 
Divinity’ ’—the book tells. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. Q, New York 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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CULINARY TOPICS 


R. E. R.—These are the receipts you asked for: 

Watermelon sherbet—-Take any watermelon 
left from a meal, chop it coarsely, sweeten with 
powdered sugar, flavor highly, and add the juice 
of half a lemon. Freeze and serve in glasses. 

Stuffed eggplant.—Drop an eggplant in salted 
boiling water and cook gently ten minutes; cut 
it into halves lengthwise and remove the inside. 
but do not break the shell. Chop the pulp, add a 
cup of bread crumbs and a cup of broken English 
walnuts; season with salt, pepper, a half-tea 
spoonful of minced onion, and a tablespoonful of 
butter, and fill the two halves of the shell; bake 
thirty-five minutes, basting often with hot water 
and melted butter; serve in the shells. 

Tongue in aspic.—Take cold tongue and slice 
thin: arrange the slices in a bowl or bread-tin 
as though they had not been cut; make the 
same aspic jelly as usual, and cover the meat. 
Set on ice to grow firm; turn out without 
breaking, and surround with quarters of hard- 
boiled eggs and slices of lemon, with parsley. 

Honey muffins.—Sift together three cups of 
flour, three heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-pow 
der, a pinch of salt, and add two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, three well-beaten eggs, one cup 
of strained honey put in a little at a time, and 
one cup of milk. Beat till very light. and bake 
in well-buttered tins. 

Compote of pears.—Peel some rather small 
pears and leave them whole, with stems on. 
Drop in cold water with a tablespoonful of vin 
egar or lemon juice to keep them white. Boil a 
cupful of granulated sugar with a tablespoonful 
of water till it threads: arrange the pears, afte 
wiping them dry, in a pyramid, and slowly pour 
the syrup over, when partly cold, till all are 
coated with a good glaze. Let this cool, and then 
put whipped cream all around the base. Serve 
very cold. 

Chopped almonds may be sprinkled over this 
pyramid while the syrup is hardening, or chopped 
green pistachio nuts. Small peaches may be used 
in place of the pears, or the halves of large 
peaches. 

INVALID.—This is the rule for which you ask: 

Gluten bread.—Dissolve a half yeast-cake in a 
gill of blood-warm water. Into a quart of boiling 
water stir a teaspoonful of salt and two tea 
spoonfuls of butter, and pour it into a quart 
of fresh milk. When this mixture is luke- 
warm add the dissolved yeast, and, gradually, 
two beaten very light. Now add enough 
gluten flour to make a batter that can be beaten. 
Cover the bow] of batter. and set in the warm 
kitchen to rise. When light work in more gluten 


egos 
BS 


flour, and knead for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Form into loaves, and set to rise once more. 
When light bake in a steady oven. This receipt 
will make a large quantity of bread. The be- 


ginner would do well to try half the quantity 
for her initial effort. 

Mrs. B. E.—To cook summer squash in Mex- 
ican style seleet the small vegetables, about the 
size of a large orange. Cut in two, lengthwise, 
take out the seeds and parboil the squash until 
very tender, but not soft enough to break. Drain 
and set aside while you make a filling of a cup 


of bread crumbs, three tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, one minced onion, one egg, and pepper and 
salt to taste. Fill the halved squash with thi- 
mixture, sprinkle with bits of butter, set in the 
oven in a baking-pan, pour a little soup stock 
about the vegetables to prevent scorching, and 
bake until the filling is of a good brown. 

For Mexican rice the rule is: Wash and drain 
a cup of rice. Put into a saucepan a tablespoon 


ful of butter and, when this is melted, add the 
rice, stir well, and cover while you chop one 
peeled tomato fine. Remove the cover from the 


rice, stir in the tomato, cover again, and cook 
until the rice is puffed and soft. Look at the 
rice oceasionally, and if it seems too dry add 
more butter. Cook at the side of the range where 
the contents of the pan will not burn. 
with salt and paprika and serve. 

M. E.—Vegetable salad may be made of a mix 


Season 


ture of cold boiled beets. carrots, yvreen pease 
string-beans, and raw celery. Cut the carrots 
and beets into tiny cubes of uniform size; cut the 
string-beans into inch lengths, and the celery 
into pieces the same size. There should be a 
cup each of the pease, string-beans, beets, and 


eut celery, and a half-cup of the diced carrots. 
Leave all these vegetables on the ice until very 
cold, then mix and serve on crisp lettuce leaves 
with French dressing over all. 

For the French dressir mix together two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. seven tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, a tiny pinch of paprika, and salt 
to taste. A pleasant flavor is added by rub 
bing the inside of the bowl with garlic. Beat the 


ao 
ig 


dressing well before pouring over the salad 
M. B.—Asparagus salad is always one of the 


daintiest of dishes. 
isparaqus ala rinaiarette. 


Here is the receipt: 

—Cut the hard ends 
from the asparagus stalks, tie the stalks loosely 
together with soft twine, and lay in an asparagus 


boiler. Cover with salted water. and boil until 
tender but not broken. Drain from all liquid. 
and lay in a deep dish. Make a French dress 
ing of nine tablespoonfuls of salad oil, three 


tablespoonfuls of sharp vinegar, salt and peppen 
to taste. Mix thoroughly, and pour over the 
asparagus, taking care that each stalk is covered 
with the dressing When cold set in the ice 
until chilled through. This is for fresh aspara 
gus. If you canned asparagus cook it in 
the can, then drain; lay it on ice, and serve when 
eold with the dressing as deseribed above. 

Mary W.—Creamed crab meat, for which you 
ask a receipt is made thus: Pick out all the meat 
from boiled crabs, and flake it with a silver fork 
into small pieces. Season it with salt cayenne 
a dash of nutmeg, and lemon juice to taste” 
Cook together in a saucepan a_tablespoonful. 
each, of butter and flour, and when they are well 
blended pour upon the paste a large cup of 
rich milk or cream in which a pinch of baking 
soda has been dissolved. Stir to a smooth sauce. 
add the seasoned crab-meat, cook, stirring con 
stantly, until smoking hot, and just before taking 
from the fire add the beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Turn into ramekins or crab-shells, cover the top 
with buttered crumbs. and set in a hot oven 
until browned. 


use 
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Almost for Nothing 


Full Size, Rose Pattern Spoons and Forks 


You, madam, cook well, no doubt. 
And your family would testify to 
your delicious roasts, soups, gravies 

Now, just once try putting a little 
pure extract of beef in the roast- 
ing pan; try adding a bit to a soup, 
sauce or gravy. 

Then you'll realize why thou- 
sands of housewives always have 
pure extract of beef on hand for 
flavoring, just as you have salt and 
pep] er for seasoning. 

You'll learn how a weak soup is 
made rich and tasty; how a sauce 
that seems to “lack something” 
becomes delicious, merely by add- 
ing a little pure extract of beef. 

We want every housewife to try 
cooking with pure extract of beef, 
just once. 


And as an extra inducement, 
we give you these handsome Kogers’, 
full-size, heavily silver-plated tea- 
spoons and forks. 


hey are the latest rose pat- 
tern, finished in ‘‘ French Gray,” 
entirely without acvertising—every 
bit as handsome as costly solid 
silver 

You metal 
cap from a jar of genuine Liebig 
Company's Extract of Beef, and 
10 cents in stamps, and we 
send you a spoon, postpaid 
and 20 


simply send us one 


will 
Send 
stamps 


one cap cents in 


for a fork 
No limit to the number of spoons 
way, 


thy 
this 


und forks you can get 
almost for nothing 





You must INSIST on getting the genuine 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Look for the signature of J. v. Liebig in blue on every jar. 
Then you are sure of getting pure, wholesome extract, 
made in the cleanest laboratory in the world. 
known purity,LiebigCompany’s is invariablyrecommended 
by physicians for making beef tea and broth for the sick. 
And there’s the economy of using Liebig Company’s—you 
use only one-fourth as much as of any ordinary extract 
Liebig Company’s has four times the ordinary strength 
Free Cook Book, by Mrs. Rorer, gives many delightful recipes. 


Yours for the asking Send your name and address on a postal 











3ecause of its 


For spoons, forks or cook books, address, 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., Dept. A, 118 Hudson St.,. New York. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar 





HouSEWIFE.—Guinea-fowls may be stewed or 
roasted. 
Stewed Guinea-fowls.—Clean and joint as you 


would a chicken for frieassee. Put the fowls into 
a saucepan with a quarter of a pound of fat salt 


pork cut into half-inch bits, cover with cold 
water, and set at the back of the range where 
they will come slowly to the boil. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that these 
fowls must stew very slowly, as rapid cooking 


toughens them Cover closely and simmer for 


an hour, then add a grated onion, a tablespoonful 


of mineed parsley, salt and pepper to taste. Cov 
er again and stew until tender. Work smooth 
« heaping tablespoonful of browned flour wet 
with cold water, and, when free of lumps, stir 
this into the gravy. Bring to a boil, stirring 
constantly, lay the fowl on a heated platter and 
pour the gravy over and around it 

Roast Guinea-fowl—You must be sure to 


Make the bread-stuffing, as 
a tablespoonful of 


choose a young bird. 
for chicken or turkey, adding 


minced ham to this. Stuff the bird and sew up, 
put it into a dripping-pan, dash over it a very 
little hot water, cover the roaster, and cook, 
closely covered, allowing about twenty minutes 
to the pound. When done, uncover, baste well 
with butter, and leave in the oven until the fowl 


is a good brown, basting several times. Transfe) 
to a hot dish and keep in the open oven while 
you prepare the gravy. To do this, put the pan 
containing it on the top of the range, after skim 
ming as much grease as you can from the liquid: 


have ready the stewed and minced giblets, stir 
these into the gravy. and thicken with a little 
browned. flour wet with cold wate Add a dash 
of onion juice and salt and pepper to taste. Pass 
this with the roast fowl and send around ecu 
rant jelly with it. 

M. H- Vaple sauce.—Beat the yolks of three 


eggs. Have heated in a double boiler a gill of 
eream to which a pinch of baking-soda has been 
added. Into the beaten yolks pour slowly a gill 
of hot maple syrup, and stir over the fire until 
smooth and custard-like in consistency. Add the 
heated cream, whip hard for several minutes, and 
serve. 

Another maple sauce to be served hot with ice- 
eream is made by bringing to the sealding-point 
a half-pint of maple syrup, then stirring into 
this a half-cup or chopped English walnut meats. 

Parsley butter for fish—- Beat a cup of butter 
with a fork till it is a cream; add a tablespoon 
ful of chopped parsley, a couple of drops of 
onion juice, and the juice of a quarter of a lemon; 
put it in a couple of egg-cups and set on ice till 
firm; turn out on the side and slice with a sharp 
knife; arrange on parsley and pass with fish. 

Mrs. B.—Here are some good desserts: 

ipple pie with merinque.—Bake an 
under crust of rich pastry: fill with sliced apples, 


eream 


sprinkle with sugar, flour, and a little cinna 
mon, and bake; if the apples are very dry, boil 
the sugar with a little water and use this in- 
stead of dry sugar: when cold, cover all with 


whipped cream, plain or mixed with chopped al- 
monds ; 


Velon 


serve while fresh. 


rings and ice-cream Slice some small, 
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spicy 


remove 


cantaloupes crosswise into rings; 


the seeds; chill, and lay one on each plate; put 
a heaping spoonful of rich white ice-cream in 
the center of each. 

Lady-finge rs with hot chocolate sauce.—Dis 


solve four tablespoonfuls of chocolate in half a 
cup of milk. Boil together half 
a cup of water, a stick of cinnamon, and afte: 
five minutes strain, and add the and 
milk, with a tablespoonful of cornstareh dis 
solved ina quarter of a cup ot water; boil again 
flor a moment, and add a tablespoonful ot 
vanilla. Pour hot over the lady-fingers 

Peach Bavarian Seald two 
rich milk or 


a cup of sugai 


chocolate 


cool 
cream. cups of 
thin cream and pour slowly over 
two slightly beaten egg yolks; put into the dou 
cook till it a spoon, adding 
toward the last one tablespoonful of gelatine dis 
solved in half a cup of cold water; strain and 
cool; then add a cup of cream whipped stiff and 
mixed with two stiffly beaten egg fold in 
a cup of fresh sweetened to 


ble boiler and coats 


whites: 


mashed peaches 


taste; put into a mould and set on_ ice 
Cornstarcl pudding with ginger Heat a 
pint of milk and mix with it a tablespoonful of 


cornstarch dissolved in a quarter of a cup of 
cold milk, a pinch of salt, and a quarter of a cup 
of sugar: as it thickens in the double boiler add 
l quarter of a eup of syrup from a jar ot 
preserved cool, and serve in 
with bits of preserved ginger on top and whipped 
cream. 


vinwer : 


Peach ice-cream with fresh peaches, Make a 
quart of rich white ice-cream and fold into this 
while still half-frozen, a pint of peach pulp 
sweetened with sugar-and-water syrup:  freez 
stiff, put into a mould and pack for two hours 
or more: turn out and surround with freshly 
sliced peaches, well sweetened. 


white cream, 


Pistachio ice-cream Make a rich 
freeze stiffly and put into a mould Turn out 
and cover with chopped pistachio nuts. 

H. R. 8. We gladly give these receipts 

Faas in white sauce with peppers.—Make a 
large cup of rich white sauce with one tabl 
spoonful of butter, one of flour, and a cup of hot 
thin cream. Cook till smooth and put into a 
shallow baking-dish; lay in gently unbroken eggs, 
using muilin rings till they are set, when they 


be removed. 


ean Chop fine one good-sized green 
pepper after removing the seeds, and sprinkle 
all over the top of the dish; bake two minutes 


Eaqas in aspic. Melt two capsules of beef ex 
tract, teaspoonfuls from a jar, in a 
pint of boiling water; or take the amount 
of clear soup and add enough kitchen bouquet to 
darken it to a pale brown. with salt, 
cayenne, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice or 
tarragon vinegar. Dissolve a level tablespoonful 
of gelatine in half a cup of cold water arid stir 
this into the jelly; strain, and set aside while 
you boil hard four or more eggs: cut these into 
halves crosswise. and stand them end down in a 
circle mould; pour on the jelly and set on ice 


ol two 
same 


Season 


to harden. Fill the center of the mould with 
white lettuce leaves, and pass mayonnaise. If 
preferred, the eggs may be deviled before they 


are put in the ring mould. 
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The Birthday Party. 


Nan is six years old. Mamma and Bobbie are giving her a party. And what a 
dinner Mamma has prepared! Just now she is serving a Jell-O course, and there is no 
mistaking the children’s approval. They all like 


JELL- 


because it is delicious and beautiful. It is so pure, wholesome and nutritious that it is 
better for them than any other kind of dessert. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. Simply add boil- 
ing water and let cool. 





K Seven delicious flavors: Strawberry, Lemon, 
We a oc5 = Orange, Raspberry, Peach, Cherry and 
CO. Chocolate. 

















d All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. 

Nk iL MON ji" The beautiful new Jell-O Recipe Book, “DES- 

i te Ge ss Rtg co SERTS OF THE WORLD,” will be sent free 
’ Lo =e =, to all who ask for it. 





THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and ——— Can. 


When writing lo «ae lvertlise S hindly ention Harpe rs Bazar. 
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PLAY-PORCH VERSUS PLAY-ROOM 


BY ANNE STOKES 





MARKED advancement over the old order 
A of things is the use of the play - porch 

instead of the play-room for children. 
This innovation is of especial value during the 
winter months, when ordinarily a child is out- 
of-doors only an hour or’ two in the middle of 
the day. The experiment of the play - porch 
which we watched with particular interest was 
started in Kentucky, where the winter climate 
is a combination of all the climates to be met 
with on the Western hemisphere. 

As a result of these conditions a play-porch 
was built for a delicate little girl last autumn. 
An eminent children’s specialist was called in to 
see what he could do for the anemic child. 

‘Madam, all that your little ‘girl 
more fresh air and more nourishment,” 
tor declared. 

* Why, doctor, Alice simply lives out-of-doors, 
and I always raise the window at night. It 
is true that she hasn’t much of an appetite.” 


needs is 
the doc- 


The doctor left instructions that an exact 
record should be kept of the number of hours 
each day which Alice spent out-of-doors. At 
the end of a week he returned, and the follow- 
ing record was handed him: 

Friday—out from 9 until 11.30. From 2.30 
until 4.30. 

Saturday—out from 10 until 12.) From 2.30 
until 3.30, then it looked like rain. 

Sunday—vraining hard all morning and _ part 


of afternoon. Did not get out at all. 
Monday—too damp and windy for her to be 
out except for half an hour at noon. 
Tuesday—complained of headache and lay on 
the bed most of day. Not able to walk. 
Wednesday—stayed out from 9.30 until 12. 
From 2.30 until 3: too tired to remain longer. 


Thursday—out from 10 until 12: it turned 
suddenly cold in the afternoon. 
‘T see from this record that out of one hun- 


dred and sixty-eight hours Alice has spent thir 
teen out-of-doors, two hours out of the twenty- 
four. Now what I want is for her to spend 
twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four in the 
fresh air.” 

“Has she tuberculosis?” the mother asked. 

“No, madam, not a trace of it. jut she 
might easily contract that or any other disease 
in. her present condition. Her vitality is low; 
she has no power of resistance. Go to work in 
earnest. Carry out my instructions to the let- 
ter, or I will not answer for the results. Let 
her sleep with the three windows of her bed- 
room wide open, and protect her from draughts 
with a screen at the head of her bed. She will 
need heavy night-drawers and a hot-water bot- 
tle to keep comfortable at night. In the morn- 
ing, after her cold sponge bath and breakfast. 
she must go out-of-doors and stay there until 
dark. You must arrange some kind of an en- 
closed porch where she can sit and play and take 
her midday nap. Of course no_ five-year-old 
child can, be expected to walk on the streets 


hour after hour, and a great part of the tim: 
it is too damp for her to play on the lawn.” 

The day after the doctor's visit a carpente) 
was at work on the small porch which opened 
off of the dining-room. ‘This was not more 
than eight feet wide and twelve feet long 
each end was enclosed in a heavy, inexpensiv: 
building-paper, which was water-proof and ver) 
effectually shut out the rain and wind. The 
front, facing south, was left open to the sun 
Across one end of the porch a space was cut 
off for a sand-pile; an upright board formed 
a sort of box two by eight feet, where the sand 
was placed, with little buckets and shovels, and 
the endless number of pans and boxes that are 
so industriously filled and emptied and re 
filled by little hands. Across the opposite end 
of the porch a chest was placed, which was the 


receptacle for all the toys, blocks, and dolls 
When closed it served as a seat or table. Stand 
ing on this, Alice could reach a little shelf 
which held a few favorite picture-books, old 
magazines, round-pointed scissors, paste, and 
water-color paints. The hammock was swung 


cat-a-cornered across the porch: in this the lit 
tle girl took her noon nap, wrapped in a steamer 
rug with a hot-water bottle at her feet. When 
not in use, the hammock hung up against 
the wall on one of its hooks, in order that there 
might be more space for chairs and toys. 

Some wind bells, or memory bells, were hung 
on the porch, and proved a never-ending source 
of delight to the imaginative child. “ They sing 
to me while I'm asleep,” she told her mother, 
“and that’s why I feel so good when I wake up 

After a week of fresh air, it was found that 
no tonic was needed for the little patient’s ap 


was 


petite. Instead of three meals a day, she had 
five, often asking that she might be allowed 


Between breakfast 
and one-o'clock dinner she ate a bread-and-butter 
sandwich, accompanied by a_ hard-boiled egg 
chopped fine or, in very cold weather, a cup of 
Between dinner and supper 
* custard-time ”; the “ custard ” was 
rich milk into which a raw egg had been beaten: 
sugar and vanilla were added. At night Alice 
was put to bed early, and drank a cup of warm 
milk; the windows were then thrown open, and 
she slept unbrokenly for eleven or twelve hours. 

After one month of the fresh-air treatment. 
the doctor smiled with satisfaction as he listened 
to the mother’s report: 

* All the contents of the play-room have been 
brought down here, doctor, and a sand-pit added 
[I hope you won’t mind a little confusion. Alice 
stays here the entire day, unless the ground is 
dry enough for her to run around the lawn 
which it seldom is. I don’t send her out walking 
any more. She is indoors only long enough 
to eat her dinner, and to stand over the registe! 
occasionally if her feet get cold. I have put 
extra-warm clothing on her, and she stirs about 
enough to keep comfortable Her appetite ha 
improved wonderfully.” 


to eat on her play-porch. 


hot cocoa. came 


a glass of 
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Fifty years ago the Ostermoor 
Trade-mark was sewed on 
mattresses that have been in 
yse ever since and are as 
comfortable to-day as when 
bought. 

Do not believe any mattress 
to be a genuine 
Ostermoor until 
you find sewn on 
the end the trade- 
mark label bearing 
this figure. 








TRADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


@ | “‘The Mattress that is Built—Not Stuffed’’ 


Note the name ‘‘Ostermoor’’ 








































This Mattress 
is Positively 


Proof 
Against 
Dampness, 
Dust, Vermin, Germs 


is firmly elastic and evenly soft in every spot, and 


woven continuously in 
the binding. 


remains so indefinitely. 
The advent of the Ostermoor in 1853 marked the passing 
of the unsanitary hair mattress. 
The remarkable popularity of the Ostermoor since then has given rise 
to many imitations. These imitations resemble the Ostermoor in outward 
appearance only; the superiority of the Ostermoor is inside. Many people testify 
that their Ostermoors, in use from twenty-five to fifty-two years, are to-day as good as new. 
Buy what you wish, but don’t believe any mattress to be Ostermoor which does not bear the 
Ostermoor trade-mark, and do not judge the Ostermoor by the mattress you are told is justas good. 


Our 144-Page Book With Samples of Ticking Sent Free 











The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an 
Ostermoor dealer in most places—the livest merchant in town. Write us and MATTRESSES COST 
we'll give you his name. But don’t take chances with imitations at other stores 4 ft. 6 in., 45 Ibs. $15.00 

make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade-mark label is your | 4 ft. 40 lbs. 13.35 
guarantee. We will ship you a mattress by express, prepaid, same day your | 3 ft. 6im., 35 lbs. 11.70 
check is received by us, when we have no dealer or he has none in stock. | 3 ft. J 30 Ibs. 10.00 
Sleep on an Ostermvor Mattress for a month—then, if for any reason you’re 2 ft. 6 in., 25 Ibs. 8.35 
lissatisfied, we'll return every penny of your money. All 6 ft. 3 in. long 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York | eis CHARGES PREPAID 

Oanadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Uo., Ltd., Montreal 
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HE Unudson-Fulton celebration in New York 
given occasion for many souvenirs 
can be adapted to Thanksgiving 
festivities. The confectioners, for example, show 
wooden shoes filled with candies and three-cor- 
nered “ Fulton hats’ put to the same use. These 
would make a pleasant change from the regular 
pumpkins and turkeys of other years. Some 
of the postals, too, are most artistic, and bear- 
ing scenes from Colonial days are quite appro- 
priate as name cards. The little models of the 
boats are well worth securing also for use at 
some seaside luncheon another summer. 


has 
which 


Motor-cars have done much for the fur busi- 
and no wonder; for those in motors and 
in sleighs know how a keen wind seems to go 
through every possible covering, so that even with 
a thick fur coat an underjacket of chamois-skin 
is often most welcome. Useful as they are, they 
cannot be considered as ornamental, but one re- 
cently brought from France was treated in quite 
a novel manner. It was covered with an elabo- 
rate tracery of vines done in heavy silks couched 
on. So cleverly was this managed that the very 
ventilating holes on the jacket were forced into 
service in conventionalized flowers and leaves as 
if they were eyelet embroidery. The silk used 


ness, 


for thie work should be as heavy as knitting-silk 
and should be couched on with fine silk of the 
same shade A soft chamois jacket can be 


worked with a fine embroidery needle, but the 
work will be found both easier and pleasanter 
if a three-cornered leather needle is used. 


When it comes to Christmas remembrances for 
motorists, it would seem at first glance that every 
possible and almost every impossible wish or 
whim had already been met in the shops. Auto- 
mobile clocks, vases, foot-stools and wraps, tea- 
baskets and lunch-baskets, bottles hot and bottles 
cold, all are provided in profusion and to suit 
the most varied tastes. There remain, however, 
a few things which can be made by the clever 
fingers of any girl who prefers giving something 
which expresses herself more than would be the 
case if she buy the gift. 

One of these is a knitted veil for those of her 
motor friends who do not let cold winter winds 
interfere with the enjoyment of their cars. These 
veils, which should be knitted on large needles 
and of the finest split zephyr, should be made as 
large and square as those chiffon veils so great- 
ly in use. Care should be taken that while the 
knitting is firm enough so that the veil will not 
pull, it should yet be open enough to give venti- 
lation. A very delicate gray will be found the 
pleasantest for wear. This veil can be finished 
either with a narrow ribbon binding or with a 
crochet scalloped edge. 





Another comfort for cold-weather automobil 
ing also to be achieved by knitting-needles is 
what has been called by its inventor the foot 
bag, though it is really much more than that 
This should also be knitted on large needles, bu 
of heavy wool; it should be made in two pieces, 
each one yard in width and long enough to reach 
from the feet well over the knees when sitting 
down. These two pieces should be joined to- 
gether at the bottom and two sides and finished 
at the top with a crochet beading into which is 
run a strong ribbon. When in use the bag covers 
the feet and knees, and, the skirt being put in 
side, it makes a much warmer protection tlian 
can any rug which is merely tucked about on 
These were first made for women, but several 
men have borrowed these foot-bags from. the 
ladies of their family so frequently that this 
Christmas they will receive foot-bags of their 
own. Dark colors are, of course, more useful and 
suitable for these bags. The lining of the motor- 
car may sometimes give a hint as to color, 


One indispensable adjunct of a motor-car is its 


map. To hold these any girl with a taste for 
embroidery can make most useful and orna 
mental portfolios. These portfolios should be 
made just the size of the map used, and car 


should be taken that while decorative they should 


be neither clumsy nor heavy. One very at 
tractive pertfolio was made of dark green 
broadeloth. On the cover were embroidered the 


crest of the owner of the car, his monogram, and 
the number of the ear. Of course it is not 
sary to have as elaborate a device as this; 
ly initials and the car number will give an at- 
tractive cover. 


neces 


mere- 


seen this sea- 
These balls 


For the afternoon tea-table are 


son some especially pretty tea balls. 


rest on tiny silver holders standing on a small 
silver saucer. To match these come silver tea 
strainers with handles of black wood. While 
these articles in solid silver are of course ex 


pensive, they are almost exactly repeated in ex- 
cellent plate at very reasonable prices Exeept 
for the idea of it, the plated silver is exactly 
as good as the real for things like these which 
never have hard wear. 

Sofa cushions will alwavs be most acceptable 
as Christmas presents. Girls 
leisure or inclination to embroider a 
find most beautiful materials for 
Many of these were originally very 
but, being remnants, can be picked up at a bar 
gain. The full ruffle finish to the edge has gone 
entirely out of fashion, as has even the heavy 
cord. No finish Is now used, except a how made 
of several loops of fine cord in one corner 


who have not 
eushion 


coverings. 


can 


eX pensive 




















diam. 3} in. 
silver 2 







Sterling 


T529 Comb 1.50 










G 235 


rim 1.75 
\ 236 
Same. 










S 1547* 
Hem 
Gauge, 
sterling top, steel 
measure .45 








elie 


eons Match Holder, money. 250 
- sterling Chri newest 


Silver Hair Brush, thread , 
pattern, full size 4.50 


$ 5162 Sewing Set, sterling sil- 
ver scissors, tape measure, tape 
needle and thimble 1.50 


Bon Bon or 
Sliced Lemon 

Dish,diam. 4 in., 
pierced, sterling 








L 862 Scarf Pin Case, 
black leather, 34 x 2 in. 
1) closed, holds 4 pins .50 
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’ . 2 
Christmas Giftsi EY 
GOLD, SILVER, LEATHER, BRASS |=" = ae 
Write bata For Our “Year Book” 7 2,8, 
Itwillhelpyou [| re Christ Lp Roy: 


mas selections and save yOu cjccve Buttons, sterling [a 
pages illustrat silver, enameled 2.00 


act copies of the sleeve hers 


a rti cl es for tons worn by Washington. 






























ristmas Exclusive de 
signs. Our business, foun 
ded in 1867, is the largest 
of its kind in America 









“Basie 


%. “Edgewood” Bar Pins, solid 
14x gold, black or white enamel, 
baroque pearl 


er ) = ) i ) 
N 














Sterling Silver Frame .45 
—_ S 5533 Inside measurement, 
> ge ene 2 xldin. .75 §553/ Cabi- 
ble .40 Bet size 2.25 '$ 5541 34x24 1.50 
Mention 
\ size. 





























Pa ay 
POY Sy Sy, 
G223 $8246 Plemed J a 
"y Tea Pot Sterling Silver Cushion, 

Tile, 5 in., with “1 for jew- 
Pierced, "elry,4 


sterling mounting long 
2.75 3.50 


— 































§ 5164 Embroid- 

ery Scissors, 
Emery and 

Thimble, in 

4 4 paper case 1.00 
3687" Baby Pin, 

sterling silver .50 























3h in., sterling 
silver, blue glass terling Silver Flower Vases, special low 
lining 5 50 prices; fine glass linings § 2027 4 in. high 1.50 
$ 2028 Si in. high 3.00 $2029 7} in. 4.50 


Send for one or more of these articles 
Articles with a * shown actual size 

We send Packages Prepaid and Guarantee Safe Delivery 

Anything failing to please may be returned for exchange or refund 


Daniel Low & Co..=—™. 


Receiver, polished brass, [ie 
































Gold and Silversmiths Sin. 180 Consists of At 
I 
206 Essex Street Salem, Mass. “Yori, 2.3 0:4 persons.” 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention ITarper’s Bazar. 
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OUR GIRLS 


For centrepieces and doilies the shops are 
showing this season an unusually varied line oi 
japanese embroidery on grass-cloth. ‘These are 
not only artistic, but they are most durable and 
not too expensive. <A recent bride, who had 
among her wedding outfit a set of white and gold 
china, bought one of these sets of Japanese grass 
cloth embroideries and outlined the figures on 
both centrepiece and doilies with fine Japanese 
vold thread. The effect was very good, and es- 
pecially so at night, when the gold brought out 
the pattern, 


Book plates are a very old fashion; so old, 
indeed, that they date from the days when some 
of the nobility owning them found writing their 
names a difficult performance. There has recent 
ly been a revival of this fashion, and any girl 
who can etch or engrave will find a book plate 
a very acceptable gift. If she cannot do the 
actual etching or engraving, she may be artistic 
enough to invent a design which her friends can 


have put in permanent form, or she may have 
ideas and vet not be capable of carrying them 
out. In such cases a careful memorandum given 


to any good stationer may be well carried out. 
The book plates of olden days were almost in- 
variably the coats of arms and the title of the 
possessor. In this country, since we have so ver 
little reason to use coats of arms or crests, girls 
have taken to inventing their own beok plates 
and their own mottoes, in many with ex 
cellent One recently adopted has in its 
centre a view of the mountains as seen from the 
library window of the designer, while the border 
is composed of golf-sticks, riding-whips. 
and tennis-rackets, and underneath the motto, 
“| read and I live,” expressing the character ot 
the fair owner, who is athletic as well as bookish. 


Cases 


success. 


oars, 


The long searfs will be as much in favor as 
ever this winter and partake of the general 
tendency to glitter. Even those which have not 
the borders and edge of tinsel have a little thread 
of gold or silver woven in which gives life to 
the dull white or black. 


For evening wear the shops are showing really 
exquisite corsage bouquets of artificial flowers 
with hair decorations to correspond. These lat- 
ter come with the hair-pins all in them ready 
to put on. What prettier gift could a girl ask 
than. her favorite flower reproduced as it is 
to-day ? 


Never were ribbons so beautiful as this sea- 
son. The wide sash ribbons in taffeta and satin 
with raised velvet flowers Jend themselves to all 
manner of fanecy-work. The design on these is 
too large for small work-bags, but for big knit 
ting-bags they are most effective. 


The ever-useful shopping-bag is square and 
deep this winter. It is also of a highly brilliant 
leather, the initial is one large letter in rather 
For those who find this fashion 
striking there are bags of bronze 
How durable these may be remains to 


bright silver. 
rather too 
leather. 


anid 


They are certainly 
charming with a brown street gown 


be proved. very pretty 


Earrings have come to stay, if one can judge 


by the increased number worn each year. The 
old objection to them that it was necessary to 
mutilate the ear before they could be worn has 


entirely obviated by the new method of 
screwing them on. This holds the earring quite 
securely and is invisible. The plain knob ol 
past vears is still worn, but the newest fashion 
is for a knob with a pendent drop. These drops 
are pear-shaped -and are of pearl, coral, or jet, 
though clear stones, such as amethysts or topaz 
es, are used. To a girl with a long neck 
and a pretty ear these earrings are decidedly be 
coming, but girls with plump short necks should 
not try to wear them 


been 


also 


\ new idea in marking handkerchiefs is shown 


in some of the large shops. The initials are 
worked in cross-stitch in color. Blue, pink, 
vreen, and red are the colors shown. ‘The floss 
used is of the very finest, and as each stitch 
must be made over counted threads in the 
handkerchief (no canvas being fine enough) it 


is better to buy these dainty things than to ex 
pend eyesight in copying them. 


Fans are small in size this season but bright 
and glittering enough to make up. On gauze, 


chiffon, and lace are sewed spangles, tinsel, and 
gilt. Sandalwood sticks are much in favor. No 
girl can have many tans, and a white or 
black tan will go with any costume. 

Theatre bags to hold one of these fans and a 
pair of opera-glasses are really miracles of gold 
embroidery. Usually the foundation is so 
ered with the embroidery that cannot tell 
what it is. A few, however, are of velvet, and 
on these the richness of the gold embroidery is 
enhanced by mock jewels 


too 


covVv- 


one 


In a recent number attention was called to a 
clever dress for a hot-water bag by which the bag 


was transformed into a doll which rejoiced in 
the name of “ Patty-Comfort.” Since then it 
has been learned that the maker of these in 


genious novelties has wisely protected her idea 
by a patent, so all who wish to cheer the hearts 
and warm the aching stomachs of their child 
friends will buy, not make, these useful play- 
things. 


A dainty combination garment consisting of 
corset-cover and drawers has just been made by 
one of “our girls” of fine cambric, 
the kind often used for infant's first short dress- 
es. This material Has more body than nain- 
sook, and wears better, especially for this com- 
bination. The separate portions should be join- 
ed by fine cambric beading, and the corset-cover 
edged with lace. The drawers have a fitted 
yoke, and the lower portion is full enough to 
take the place of an under-petticoat. A shaped 
ruffle edged with lace is an attractive finish. 
The ruffle should be scalloped up deeply where 
the garters are attached to the stockings. 
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= DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP” 
YOU SAVE ONE-THIRD 


i,Filled a m. Jade. Gold Filled Handy Pin, 


151 





10K Gold 

















Signet Scarf Pin 


ed Brooch. 


Cuff_Links. 








34 $1.50 


Sterling Silver 


Masonic Pin. 21 
Lily 








25c Sterling Silver Ribbon Needle. 














122 $1.50 Gold Filled Rope Chain, 15 in. long 


Baird-North Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


The goods above are pictured actual size ; they are listedat our regular catalog prices—one-third less than retail. 


WE SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY; WE DELIVER WE D YOUR MONEY 
PROMPTLY IF YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED oun Bonease. 








£ 
You sav ne-third: Because mylene ay morn pebwontenve t- soehetda TS: 
business ona MA be cash basis and suffer no losses from bad ac FS 4” o 
are buying “direct from workshop”. We save and give you eats out pros oes ro NV 9 




















of the jobber and the retailer. Re AS Pe SP SL es elo & F 
You save time and much inconvenience, whether you a Sat Ve Te se - & ¢ 
live in the country or in the city, by ao holiday waw x. og * PSFF> $° o 2 
gifts and other purchases from our FREE 2 spas ¢ cat- PLS CE SPS P Oy Fo S Fo 
alog. Over 10,000 articles are shown gives yet LSP Seer ES ome Or a &- V0.8 
your own home a selection greater than “ies SS SSS SS EPO SG OOS 
the largest city stores. SP EI Pe LFS FO VS 
You take no risk—we p SSS ESSE LOPES SOF LD ie? 
or express charges—we rantee ‘aclivery SFO LP SSL © 4 F Sel oe AY ° SS 
. honest values and fair treatment. Your mo $7 OL, SaF Sb FY SO $F ~p 
returned if you are not entirely eB ou! : ee os oA Pe a? ef - 
Our reliability is is fully establishec—othe PEK Sue SEM MMS 
this publication would not our advertise We ot Or <2 
} sold reliable is by mail gtk oP POP ENS Sz SS 
@. d>.s*% O & s 
ands of satisfied customers in every st: yea 4° So 4? 
} were in Salem, Mass.. and during have been, $s Ese Ra a os 
located in Providence, R. 1. .W to < ewhattheysay: * SH PE 
Phenix Nat’l Bank ; Mechanics ‘1 Bat of Pron dence, R.1. “s oe a 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., | dence, Rte a i Ff SF S$ SH FF 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Llarper’s Ba 
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We would he 


glad to have you send our pro- 
gramme committee a list of the centenarians o| 
1909, books of reference which will give their 
biographies as well as critical estimates, and 
also what of their writings you would advise 
us to read. We will follow your directions care- 


fully.—N. B. 


The following list is made of “the giants of 
1909,” with a view to meeting the needs of yow 
programme committee. You will find the study 
of these great men most interesting, and so 
varied are their achievements that you will have 


no difficulty in assigning to each member the 
man and his work which appeals to her most. 


CENTENARIANS OF 1909 


\LFRED TENNYSON: 
Life. A. ©. Benson’s. 
Life, by Hallam, Lord 


Best short biography. 
Tennyson. The first is 


based upon the second. 
Life. Dictionary of National Biography 
Recollections of Tennyson, Ruskin and Brown 
ing, Mrs. A. T. Ritchie. 


Criticism: 


Te nnyson S His ir? and Re lation lo Vode ri 
Life. by S. Brooke 

1 Handbook to the 
son, by M. Luee. 

Poets. by FE. ( 


re ad: 


Works of Alfred Tenny- 


Victorian Stedman 


Poems to 


The Ladu of NShalott Benson's Life gives the 
different readings). Ulysses, The Princess 
(the woman question), Locksley Hall, In 
Vemoriam. Idylls of the King, certainly 


Vorte dArthur,. 
Women. Lotos-Eaters 
EDWARD FITZGERALD: 
Life. A. C. Benson 
W ° A. W right, Le tiers and Lite rary Re mains, 
Stories of Author's Loves, C. EK. Laughlin 


Guinevere, Dream of Fair 


Letters to Fanny Kemble, Edward Fitz- 
gerald. 
Vore Letters to Fanny Kemble, Edward Fitz- 
gerald 
(‘riticism : 
Vain Tendencies of Victorian Poetry. by Arnold 
Smith. 
Read: 
The Rubaiyat. 


Variorum Edition of 
To a Violet, Crabbe’s Suffolk. 
Charles Lamb. 
Letters to Fanny Kemble. 
See also Warner’s Library of the 
Best Literature, vol. 15 or 21. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
Life. J. T. Morse, Jr 
Autobiographical. 
From The Poet at the 


Fitzgerald, vol. 7. 


George Crabbe, 


World's 


Bre akfast Table, The 


Old Gambrel- Roof House. 
From 


Pages from an Old Volume of Life, 
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Vy Hunt 
shes. 
Introduction to A 
Criticism: 


Cinders 


alter the Captain, 


Vortal Antipathy 


K. CU. Stedman, Poets of lwertica 
G. W. ( urtis, Literary and Nocial Essays 
W. D. Howells, Vy Literary Friends and 1/ 


two volumes are 
and the 


quaintance, The last 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 


of each is $2.50.) 


pub 


pl bet 


Read: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
El sic | enner, 


7 he Poe ms: 
Old lronsides, The 
Chambered 


Last 
Vautilus, A 


Leaf. Dorothy i), I] 


Nunday tyinn 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 
Life. John Merley, 3 vols. Very detailed and 
masterly. , 
James Bryce. Best short biography and 
shows the man in all his relations 
Read: 
Translations of the Odes o llorace 
CHARLES DARWIN: 
Life. Life and Letters. bv Francis Darwi 
Journal of Daririn archile on a Voyage aboard 
R. VN * Be aqle 
Criticism e 
Darwinia, by A. Wallace 
Darwin and After Darwin, by G. J. Romanes 
Darwinia, by T. H. Huxley 
Read: 
The Origin of Species. 
The Descent of Man. 
Darwin and Modern Neience. edited by \. ( 
Seward. This is the centenary volume just 





published 

MENDELSSOHN : 
Life. The Vendelssohn 
Harper & Brothers, 


Family Published by 


B5.00. 


W. S. Roekstro, Great Musicians Series 
This has a bibliography of Mendelssohn’s 
works. 
KkpGAR ALLEN Por: 
Life. G. FE. Woodberry The best 
R. H. Stoddard 


(‘riticism : 
Lowell’s A 
T. W. Higginson’s 

{uthors 


Fable for 


Nhort 


Critics. 


Ntudies of American 


KE. C. Stedman’s Poets of America 
Read: 

The Murders of the Rue Morgue 

The Fall of the House of Usher 


{1 Descent into the Maelstrom 
The Gold Bua. 
The Raven, The 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
Life. J. G. Nieolay. 

Carl Sehurz 
I. M. Tarbell 


Bells, Annabel Lee 











SATIN SKINNERS SATIN 


SKINNER’'S SATIN SKINNERSSATIN SKINNER’S 


New York 


Rinner’s 


Look for the Name in the Selvage 
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N_ the under side of every inch of the selvage of 
Skinner’s Satin is the name SKINNER’S 


SATIN woven there for your protection. Re- 
member, there is no such thing as “a cheaper grade of 
Skinner's Satin,” so do not be deceived by the imitations 
of unscrupulous manufacturers. 

For nineteen years Skinner’s Satin has been guar- 
anteed to wear two seasons. And, besides, there is sixty- 
one years experience woven into every yard. If it doesn’t 
wear two seasons we reline the garment free of charge. 

At your Dry Goods Store ask for Skinner’s Satin. 
If your dealer does not handle it, send to us for samples, or 
submit a sample of the cloth you wish to match, and on 


Ready-Made Fur and Cloth Garments insist on this label : 





The Satin Lining 
in this garment is 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
i SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mfg, Co. 











William Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. K, 107-109 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED 1848 










S.YINNIMS NILYS S. SaNNI 
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Boston 
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Monday, September 20 romato and green-pepper salad Peach salad. wafers. and crean 
BREAKFAST Melon rings with ice-cream. cheese balls 
Grapes. Coffee. DINNER 
Spanish omelette; buttered toast ; Saturday, September 25 Clear brown soup (beef bones 
coffee. BREAKFAST Veal cutlet, breaded ; caramel! 
Orange marmalade. Melons sweet-potatoes baked corn 
LUNCHEON Strips of broiled ham: creamed Almond custard 
Sliced ham (from Sunday) ; baked potatoes ; whole - wheat puffs ; Coffee. 
sweet-potatoes; tea. coffee. Thursday, Septembei 
Peaches and cake. LUNCHEON BREAKFAS1 
DINNER Salmon (from Friday), creamed, Fruit 
Black-bean soup (ham bone) on toast; potato croquettes; tea Liver and bacon on skews 
Broiled steak: creamed cabbage Grapes and peaches creamed potatoes orn bread 
au gratin; fried sweet-potatoes DINNER coffee 
Blackberry pudding. Cream of lettuce soup LUNCHEON 
Coffee. Hamburg steak, in cakes, with Southé (from Wednesda, vea 
Tuesday, September 21 fried bananas; baked potatoes; baked sweet-potatoes: tea 
BREAKFAS1 string-beans Stewed peaches akes 
Melons Apple dumplings with hard sauce DINNER 
Breaded calf’s liver with cream Coffee Mutton steaks; currant 
gravy;-rolls: coffee Sunday, September 26 nashed potatoes, browned 
LUNCHEON BREAKFAST peppers 
Keef croquettes (from steak end) Sliced peaches and cream Lettuce and tomato salad 
with tomato sauce: French fried romato omelette; creamed pota Plum tart 
otatoes; biscuits toes ; toasted Boston brown Coffee. 
Chocolate and whipped cream; bread: coffee. Friday, October 1 
cakes. DINNER BREAKFAST 
DINNER Vermicelli soup Baked pears 
Cream of carrot soup Brown chicken fricassee stuffed Eggs baked in individual dishe 
Roast breast of veal, stuffed; sweet-potatoes ; spiced grapes with white sauce: creamed sweet 
baked eggplant; mashed potatoes. fried eggplant potatoes pop-overs coffer 
Peach cottage pudding with Tomato salad LUNCHEON 
foamy sauce: coffee Fig ice-cream; cake Clam fritters whole-wheat an¢ 
Wednesday, September 22 Coffee. nut bread; olives 
BREAKFAS' SUPPER Chocolate and marshma W 
Fruit. Creamed soft clams in chafing- drop-cakes 
Cream of wheat with cream dish; hot rolls: coffee. DINNER 
Eggs baked in tomatoes fried Deviled eggs and mayonnaise on (‘ream of beet soup 
potates ; pop-overs ; coffee. lettuce. taked stuffed white ' 
LUNCHEON Peach short-cake roni and tomatoes g-bea 
Cold baked beans with sauce Vonday, September 27 Frozen peaches cakes 
tartare: sliced cucumbers: tea BREAKFAST Coffer 
Gingerbread and cream cheese Grapes and plums Saturday, October 2 
DINNER Frizzled dried beef creamed BREAKFAS 
Stewed veal (from Tuesday) with sweet-potatoes ; buttered toast Peaches and pears 
rice and tomatoes; baked cauli coffee. broiled dried beef French-frie« 
flower LUNCHEON sweet-potatoes rolls coffec 
Lettuce and green-pepper salad Chicken and peppers, cree med, in LUNCHEON 
with hard-boiled egg. potato border (from Sunday) Creamed fish (from Friday 
Apple pie with cream meringue . Stewed apples and cream baked; fried eggplant; tea 
Coffee. DINNER Lettuce and cucumber — salad 
Thursday, September 23 Chicken and tomato soup (from cheese crackers 
BREAKFAS' chicken bones) DINNER 
Sliced peaches and cream. Roast beef; baked macaroni; Tomato bisque 
Broiled bacon: fried sweet-pota- string-beans Lamb stewed with rice and pey 
toes; whole-wheat muffins; coffee. Peach pie. Coffee. pers; beets 
LUNCHEON Tuesday, September 28 Lemon pudding 
Green peppers stuffed with BREAKFAST Coffee. 
creamed shrimps: toasted Eng Baked apples and cream Sunday, October 
lish muffins; tea. ried smelts; hashed brown pota BREAKFAST 
Fresh apple sauce and wafers. toes; white muffins; coffee Fruit 
DINNER LUNCHEON Scrambled eggs: rolls coffee 
Vegetable soup Fried tomatoes and cream gravy Fairy waffles and honey 
Lamb chops; sweet-potato puff; French - fried sweet-potatoes tea. i DINNER 
baked corn pudding. Gingersnaps and cream cheese Fore quarter of lamb, stuffed 
Blueberry tart DINNER urrant jelly: mashed sweet-po 
Coffee. Pot roast of beef (from Monday) tatoes baked tomatoes 
Friday, September 25 with minced vegetables: baked Lettuce and cauliflower salad 
BREAKFAST onions and cheese Peach ice-cream cake 
Grapes Lettuce, string-bean and = green Coffee 
Codfish cutlets : French toast; pepper salad SUPPER 
coffee. Pear compote and cream Finnan-haddie Newburg in cha 
Orange marmalade. Coffee. fing - dish sandwiches olives 
LUNCHEON Wednesday, September 29 coffee 
Parsley omelette: creamed sweet BREAKFAST Stewed pears and whipped cream 
potatoes; tea Grapes. cake 
Baked pears and cream. Codfish surprise toast coffe Vonday, October 4 
DINNER Orange marmalade BREAKFAST 
Sliced salmon, broiled, with pars LUNCHEON Grapes. 
ley butter: potato balls: stuffed Beef and pimento hash (from Broiled dried beef: potato cakes 


cucumbers, baked ruesday); biscuits tea buttered toast: coffee 
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ERE’S the syrup for griddle cakes! 
Pure—wholesome—delicious. 

You can eat more Karo than any other sweet. 

You can eat more cakes—like them better 

and they will like you better. 


Karo Corn. Syrup 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


As a spread for bread, you can give the children al] they want. 
Karo is higher in food value and more easily digested than other syrups. 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 
fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy-making Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter 


Scotch, and especially ‘‘ Karo Sweet Divinity ’’—the 
book tells 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. Q, New York 
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LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans and sliced to- 
matoes, with mayonnaise 
Sliced peaches and cream; cake; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Meat pie (of lamb); stuffed baked 
eggplant; creamed carrots. 
Watercress and hard-boiled 
salad. 
Fig compote; coffee. 
Tuesday, October 5 
BREAKFAST 


egg 


Purple and yellow plums. 
Boiled eggs; fried sweet-potatoes ; 
corn muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters; baked potatoes; 
biscuits; tea. 
White-grape and cream - cheese 
salad. 

DINNER 
Cream of pea soup 
Veal pot-pie with dumplings; 
stuffed baked red peppers; mashed 
potato. 

Peach fritters, hard sauce 


Coffee. 
Wednesday, October 6 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and pears. 

Fried pan-fish; French-fried po 

tatoes ; corn gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
and tomato, 
rolls; tea 


Spaghetti baked ; 


Plum tartlets. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
Planked steak with diced vegeta 
bles; baked sweet-potatoes. 


Glorified rice pudding. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, October 7 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches and cream. 
Poached eggs on toast rounds; 
hot rolls; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 


Steak croquettes (from Wednes- 
day) with brown sauce; muffins ; 
tea. 
faked apples and cream. 


DINNER 
White-bean soup 
Strips of veal, breaded; stuffed 
baked tomatoes; potatoes. 
Peach dumplings. 
Coffee. 
Friday, October 8 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
scallops; hashed 
biscuits; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Fried 


potatoes = 


Canned salmon with white sauce 
and capers; rolls; tea 
Pears. 

DINNER 
Slices of cod, steamed, with 

oyster sauce; potatoes; egg- 


plant. 

Lettuce and tomato salad 
Cabinet pudding, fruit sauce. 
Coffee. 

Saturday, October 9 
PREAKFAS1 
Cereal with cream 


Codfish (from Friday) in_ cro- 
quettes; English muffins, toasted ; 
coffee. 


Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 


Rice scalloped with tomatoes; 
rusk; tea 
Lady - fingers with chocolate 
sauce 
DINNER 
Clear soup with crofitons. 
Beef stew with tomatoes and 


green peppers, baked cauliflowe1 


potatoes 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Cocoanut custard. 
Coffee 
Sunday, October 10 
BREAKFAST 
Baked pears. 

Brown hash (of beef stew): 
French-fried potatoes; pop-overs ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Black-bean soup 
ham; creamed corn; 
potatoes 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Peach Bavarian cream 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Baked 


sweet 


Fried oysters ; sandwiches ; 
pickles : coffee 
Green peppers stuffed with string- 
bean salad 
Preserved pears; cuke 
Monday, October i! 


BREAKFAS1 
Baked apples and cream. 


Bacon and mushrooms ; fried 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced ham; potato cakes; 
rolls; tea 
Grapes and cake 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
Baked veal loaf with brown 
sauce; scalloped tomatoes pota- 
toes 
Deep apple tart with cream and 
cheese. 
Coffee 
Tuesday, October 12 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and plums 
Ham omelette (from Sunday) 


bread: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


corn 


Sliced veal loaf sweet-potato 
puff. 
Cream cakes. 
DINNER 


Hamburg steak a la 

with minced vegetables; 
sweet-potatoes. 
and cucumber 
cream-cheese balls. 

Cornstarch pudding with 

served ginger and cream 

Coffee. 
Wednesday, October 13 
BREAKFAS' 


porte! house 
baked 
Lettuce salad ; 


pre 


Cereal and cream 
Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes 
buttered strips of toast coffes 
Orange marmalade 
LUNCHEON 
Hamburg steak, in slices, with 
tomato sauce; rolls tea 
Plum jam and cake 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Clams on half-shell. 
Cream of tomato soup. 
Scallops on skewers. 
Panned guinea - fowl; string 
beans ; caramel! sweet-potato ; 
currant jelly. 
Escarole salad with chopped 
peppers. 
‘Peach ice-cream with fresh 
peaches: cakes 
Coffee. 
Thursday, October 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Kggs on rounds of Boston brown 
bread toast: French-fried pota 
toes: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
liashed guinea-fow!] (from Wednes 


day) biscuits tea 
Sliced peaches and cakes 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Breaded veal cutlet; baked pota- 
toes: creamed onions and cheese, 
baked 


Pineapple fritters. 
Coffee. 
Friday, October 15 

BREAKFAST 
Pears. 
finnan - haddie 
muffins; coffee. 
Currant bread. 
LUNCHEON 
souflé with creamed 
pease ; biscuits: tea. 
Peach tartlets. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup 
halibut, broiled ; 
creamed cucumbers 
Chocolate bread-pudding 
Coffee. 
Saturday, October 16 
BREAKFAS1 
Grapes 


Creamed toasted 


Salmon 


Sliced potatoes ; 


Spanish omelette; hashed brow: 
ed potatoes; corn gems; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish croquettes (from Friday 
with white sauce; string-beans 
tea. 

Lettuce and tomato salad 
Cake 
DINNER 
Chops baked succotash swer 
potatoes. 

Celery and nut salad 


Prune jelly and whipped cream 
Coffee. 
Sunday, October 17 
BREAKFAS' 


Fruit 
Broiled mushrooms mn toast 
muflins; coffee 
Toast strips and honey 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 


Chicken sweet - potatoes: 


pie ; 


spiced peaches; string beans. 
Cress salad. 
Pistachio ice-cream akes 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Chicken reheated with oysters in 
chafing -dish (from dinner) bis 
cuits; coffee. 
Peach short-cake and whipped 
cream. 
Monday, October 18 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 


Shirred eggs: potato cakes ro 
coffee, 
LUNCHEON 
Potato and olive’ salad with 
mayonnaise; sandwiches olives. 
Chocolate and whipped cream 
cake 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Breast of lamb, roasted; caull 


flower; potatoes. 
Orange pudding. 
Coffee 
Tuesday, October 19 
BREAKFAS1 
Baked apples and cream 
Liver and bacon on 
hashed potatoes; toast 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Cream of clam 
(Creamed scallops’ in 
dishes. 
ried sweetbreads 
sweet-potatoes in cases 
tea 


skewers 
coffes 


soup 


individua 


creamed 
pease 


Celery and nut salad with may 

onnalise. 
Marron ice-cream; cakes 

DINNER 

Clear soup with tapioca (from 

lamb bones) 
Veal chops; stuffed baked toma 
toes rice < roquettes 
Baked caramel custards; cakes 


Coffee 
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Foreign E Delicacies 


What memory of foreign travel bring ultivated to the point of supreme excellence, 


keener pleasure than the recollection of that we are there packing the choicest of the cr Ip 
perfect dinner you enjoyed in Paris, or the under the familiar “‘Cresca Mark.” We 


delightful luncheon that surprised you in the ifford you a world-wide selection. From 
little hotel perched high above the Rhine. Brittany, the Anchovies and Sardines are the 


Nothing the Old World offers is better worth finest in year French Peas and Mushrooms 


— 2 





adopting than its custom of making the table and Truffles; Olive Oil, Estragon Vinegar, 
the real centre of social life. No truer cultur Marrons, Maraschino Cherries, Macedonies, 
can appeal to the American host: than the Purei de Foie Gra in France grow yme 
real poetry and gracious art of ser ing a dinner luscious Cre i delicacies. Spain vields Cresca 
fit to expre ler taste ] ‘ ‘ Olive creat M R it 
We offer complete f t t r Hung ry es | I i, its Caviar; 
We rir \ i foreign sugg r ré i (; S es } Turkey. 
ce 1 \ ( Port ld far 


Cresca Dainties and Decorations J. 


ted |! Kiet we give recipe to torm the 







+e 


Fanny Merritt Farmer, convey some charming ideas for varying t aie 
‘ " ‘ " t SS 
menu, and make provision for elaborate entert 


& BRADY, 
351 Green. 
leh St., N.Y. 





* 


cutter to each reader of Harper's Bazar who has not already received 


We want all fastidious folk to know the Cresca products, the 
possibilities that they offer, and where to secure them. 
REISS & BRADY 
Importers of the World's Delicacic 
1 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
FINE GROCERS SELL THE CRESCA PRODUCTS 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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CULINARY 


Orange marmalade.—Three medium-sized Se 
ville (bitter) oranges, or two large ones. Qua 
ter and peel. Cut the peel into very fine strips; 
slice the oranges, removing the seeds. Save the 
juice while preparing the pulp. Place pulp, juice, 
and peel in an earthenware or agate-lined vessel, 
adding one quart water. Let stand for twenty- 
four hours, then boil until peel is quite soft. 
(Time required, about one-half hour after com- 
ing to the boil.) Set aside for another twenty- 
four hours, then weigh, and for each pound add 
one and one-half pounds sugar. Boil for thirty 
minutes. Have the jars standing in hot water, 
wide-mouthed jars preferred, and when filled with 
the marmalade set aside to cool. When quite 
cold pour melted paraffin over the top, then cover 
tightly. 

Things to avoid in making the marmalade. Do 
not use more than one quart of water. It is 
better to use less. Do not boil for more than 
thirty minutes, as every minute of boiling over 
that time darkens the marmalade. ' 

B. W.—Mousses and parfaits require no stir- 
ring to freeze them. Simply pack them down in 
the freezer in ice and salt, and leave until wanted. 


If they must stand for five or six hours, let off 


the water once during that time, and add more 
chipped ice and salt. I give several receipts 
which I hope may be what you wish. 

Café parfait—Make a half-cup of strong black 
coffee, and let it get cold. Boil together in a 
porcelain-lined saucepan one cup each of gran- 
ulated sugar and water until the syrup spins a 
thread when lifted on the tip of a spoon. Have 
the whites of three eggs beaten very stiff, and a 
pint of cream, also whipped stiff. Take the 
syrup from the fire and add it very slowly to 
the whites of the eggs, beating these all the time. 
When cold, whip in the stiff cream, then add 
slowly the black coffee, whip for a minute more, 
then turn into the freezer. If you find that 
this receipt will not be sweet enough, add a 
little powdered sugar to the cream while beat- 
ing it. 

Chocolate mousse.—Beat the yolks of five large 


eggs until thick; whip a pint of cream very 
stiff; into a half-gill of milk, heated, stir four 


ounces of grated chocolate, and, when melted, set 
at the side of the stove: boil together a cup of 
sugar and a half-gill of water for five minutes, 
without stirring. Take the syrup from the fire 
and add it slowly, beating steadily, to the yolks, 
and, when well-blended, put into a double boiler 


and cook until the mixture is as thick as rich 
cream and coats the spoon. Take from the fire 
and beat until cool, then whip in the cream, 


vanilla to flavor, and. last of all, and very slow- 


Ivy the melted chocolate. Pack down in the 
freezer. 
Vaple parfait—For this receipt use a really 


good maple syrup, or make it yourself by adding 
to broken maple sugar enough water to make 
syrup of the right consistency and cooking until 
the sugar is melted. Beat the volks of seven 
eggs very stiff. whip into these a cup of maple 
syrup, and cook over a slow fire, stirring con 
stantly, until the mixture coats the spoon as a 
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TOPICS 
beiled custard would. Take from the fire and 
Whip steadily until cool, then beat in a pint of 
cream that has been whipped stiff. Turn into a 
freezer and pack. This is delicious. 

Strawberry parfait.—Soak two tablespoonfuls 
of gelatine in just enough cold water to cover it 
and, when soft, add a gill of boiling water. Put 
over the fire and stir until dissolved, then add 
a cup of sugar. As soon as this is melted, tak: 
from the fire, strain the mixture, and. as it cools 
beat it into a pint of cream, whipped stiff. Hay 
ready a heaping cup of strawberries that hav 
been mashed with a half-cup of sugar, beat thes: 
into the cream quickly and lightly. turn into a 
freezer, and pack down immediately in ice and 
salt. 

Mrs. J. E B.—Perhaps the dish to which you 
refer is hashed potatoes, creamed and browned 
Peel six or eight large potatoes, and eut into 
small dice of uniform size, dropping them into 
cold water as you eut them. Add a pinch ot 
baking-soda to a cup of cream, and heat it in a 
double boiler, then stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter worked smooth with a generous teaspoon 
ful of cornstarch. Season with salt and pepper 
drain the potatoes and stir them into this white 
sauce, and turn all into a buttered pudding-dish 
Sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese, then with 
fine crumbs, and bake for three-quarters of an 
hour. You may cover the dish for the first half 
hour, then uncover and brown. 

F. E. H.—I fancy the “ fudge sauce ™ 
you refer is the chocolate sauce used with vanilla 
ice-cream, for which I give a receipt. 

Chocolate -Dissolve a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of arrowroot in a gill of cold milk. 
five tablespoonfuls of chocolate and stir this into 
a quarter-cup of cold milk. Mix these ingredi 
ents thoroughly. Put in a porcelain-lined sauce 
pan a cup of cold water and a generous half-cup 
of granulated Sugar: boil to a thin svrup, add 
cinnamon to taste, strain, and return to the fire 
with the melted chocolate and arrowroot. Stir 
until like thick cream, or the mixture coats the 
spoon, add a teaspoonful of extract of vanilla, 
and serve. 

faked and - Peel and slic 
the eggplant in half-inch pieces and press unde? 
a weight twenty minutes, salting each piece well; 
dip the slices in crumbs, half - beaten egg. and 
erumbs again, and fry in deep fat in a wire bas 
ket. Make two cups of rich white and 
grate helf a cup of Arrange the egg 
plant and white sauce in layers in a deep baking 


to which 


sauce.- 


Grrate 


chee N¢ 


‘ qaplant 


sauce 


cheese. 


dish and sprinkle each with salt, pepper, and 
plenty of cheese. When the dish is full, pour on 
all the white sauce left, and cover with a thick 
laver of cheese: bake till brown. 

Cocoanut custard Mix a quart of milk with 
five half-beaten eggs and a quarter of a cup of 
sugar and a pinch of salt: add a cup of desir 
cated cocoanut which has stood tor an hour it 
milk to eover. after draining it free from this 


milk: bake, stirring frequently, for half an hour 
in a hot oven: after this. let it stand in the oven 
till it is firm and 
verv cold 


has a brown coating: serve 
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are deliciously crisp and dainty and are 
made in many different varieties, but all 
from entire grains, freshly milled between 
stones, which preserves the full, natural 
food value and nut-like flavor of the cereals. 
Educator Crackers are baked by our exclusive method 
that gives them a particular crispness, delicacy and digest- 
ibility that are to be had in no other cracker. We are 
anxious to make you acquainted with these delightful 
crackers. So, if you will forward us your name and 
address, we will send you 


3, An Assorted Box Sent 
a Free and Postpaid 


Several of the most popular kinds of Educators will 
be in this box—among them you will find: The 
Educator Toasterette, an entire-wheat wafer, toasted, 
buttered and salted; a cracker that is a revelation to the 
epicure. The Educator Graham Cracker, a ‘‘real’’ 
old-fashioned, unsweetened graham cracker, just the 
cracker for lunch time; especially good for the 
little folks. The Fruited Educator, made of entire- 
wheat flour, the finest Carabuna raisins and the best 
creamery butter; a cracker that possesses a charm 
all its own; it is unsurpassed for the afternoon tea, 
is often served as a dessert. 
After you have received the sample box con- 
taining these and other popular Educators, and 
have tried them, 


Ask Your Grocer for Educator Crackers 


hp Then you'll be certain not to accept a sub- 
stitute. If your grocer hasn't Educators and 
won't get them for you, order direct from us. 
But be sure to send for this sample pack- 
age today and also send your grocer's name 
(if you please) so he'll be sure to have 
Educators when you want them. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
235 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Ham moulds with eggs.—Butter some small 
moulds and scatter chopped parsley inside; 
chop fine some cooked ham and moisten with 


a little white sauce; press this in the moulds, 
lining them on the sides and bottom; drop 
into each one a raw egg without breaking 


and set the moulds in a pan of water; as soon 
as the eggs are set, turn out on toast rounds 
and put a little white sauce around them. The 
parsley may be omitted from the moulds if de- 
sired, and a sprig stuck in each one before serv- 


ing. 
Eggplant and cheese.—Slice some eggplant 
half an inch thick, and press under a weight 


after salting. Dip each piece in crumbs, then 
in half-beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs, and 
dry well; fry in a wire basket. Have a baking 
dish ready and lay in the in layers with 
white sauce and grated cheese. having this last 
on top when the dish is full; use enough sauce 
to make the whole very wet. gake till the 
cheese is brown and serve at once. 

Peach surprise cakes.—Bake some small 
and while still warm cut in halves cross- 
wise; take out a little of the crumb and in its 
place put a piece of peach rolled in powdered 
sugar; press the cake together, ice all over with 
confectioner’s sugar and a little milk mixed to a 
thick paste, and let them partly dry; then press 
on top of each a slice of fresh peach; serve as 
soon as the icing is set, with or without a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream by each one. 

Rodst chicken, jellied—Roast two good-sized 
chickens the day before they will be needed; cut 
them. up and remove the bones, leaving the 
pieces in good shape; arrange them in a deep 
dish and season; fill up with a clear stock made 
by boiling down the bones, straining and mixing 
with dissolved gelatine, in the proportion of two 
heaping tablespoonfuls to a quart of stock. Set 
on ice and keep till firm; then turn out, surround 
with parsley and lemon slices and quarters of 
hard-boiled Do not the mould in 
serving, but merely separate the pieces already 
prepared. ss 

Individual raspberry short-cakes.—Bake some 
large, thin baking-powder biscuits, and while 
fresh open them and spread lightly with butter; 
fill with a layer of half-crushed berries, put on 
the tops. and add powdered sugar and berries; 
or whipped cream and berries. 

Raspbe rry charlotte.—RBeat stiff the whites of 
four eggs; fold into this two cups of red rasp- 
the juice of half a lemon, four stale 
lady-fingers rolled fine, and half a cup of pow 
dered sugar; put into a buttered baking-dish and 


cakes 


To sli ‘e 
eggs. slice 


berries, 


set in a pan of hot water; bake twenty-five 
minutes and serve at once with cream or a cold 
custard sauce. 

Frozen pudding.—Make a quart of very rich 


boiled custard; when cold, half freeze this, and 
stir in a half-cup each of chopped raisins. chop- 
ped almonds, and candied fruits; flavor highly; 
turn out when firm and surround with spoonfuls 
of whipped cream. 

Creamed chicken and peppers in potato border. 
—-Cut up the chicken and mix with one or more 


tablespoonfuls of chopped green pepper or red 
pimentoes; cream this and set aside. On the edge 


of a flat dish make a little wall of mashed po- 
tato beaten up with an egg, and pinch the top 
into an even shape. Put into the oven till it is 
light brown; fill with the hot creamed chicken 


and serve. 

Eags baked in tomatoes.—Select small round 
tomatoes; do not peel them, but open at the 
stem end and with a teaspoon scoop out the cen- 
tre; turn upside down till dry, and wipe with a 
cloth. Sprinkle the inside well with salt and 
pepper, and drop in a bit of butter and a tea 
spoonful of crumbs; then put in a raw egg with- 
out breaking and set in the oven till the egg is 
set and the tomato cooked through. 

Cucumber-jelly salad.—-Peel the cucumbers and 
slice very thin; put on the fire in barely enough 
water to cover and simmer gently till they are 
done; measure the whole, and to a pint take one 
level tablespoonful of gelatine; dissolve, add to 
the hot cucumber, season, and put into a dish; 
set on till eold: break it up in good-sized 
pieces and serve with mayonnaise mixed with 
broken English walnut meats. 

B. M.—English muffins —Into three cups of 
warm milk stir a small teaspoonful of salt, a 
large tablespoonful of butter melted but not 
hot, two teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 


ice 


a half-cake of compressed yeast. When the 
veast is thoroughly dissolved sift into th 


liquid enough flour to make a very stiff batter 
—almost too stiff to stir and yet not stiff enough 


to knead as dough would be kneaded. Beat 
this batter long and hard; then put into a 


bread-raiser, cover, and set in a warm place to 


rise. At the end of six hours look at the 
dough, and if it is full of holes, like a honey: 
comb, it is ready for use. Have a soapstone 


griddle evenly heated. Spread the pastry-board 


with flour. From the mass of dough eut quick 
ly and lightly, handling as little as possible, 


pieces of dough larger than a hen’s egg and of 
uniform size. Drop each of these on the floured 


board, flour the hands, and shape them quickly 
and with as light a touch as possible into 
muffins, patting them gently into shape end 


laving them at once on the heated griddle. Al 
low them to remain untouched while they swell 


and rise to the desired size. When brown on 
the under side lift with a cake-turner, and 
turn gently so that the upper side may be 
browned. Cook slowly that the muffins may be 
done in the centre of the dough. They should 
be an inch thick when baked, and the baking 
should take about twenty minutes. 


which 


Mrs. D. R.—To make the pudding for 


you have asked: Pit and chop a half-pound of 
dates and simmer genily for a_ half-hour in 
three cups of water. Stir in enough Graham 


flour to make as thick as Indian-meal mush, 
and cook, stirring steadily, for about ten or fif 
teen minutes. then beat hard and turn into cups 

For water-ice or fruit jelly, add to a pint of 
the jelly, a half-pound of sugar and a quart of 
cold water. Stir until melted, add the juice of 
a lemon, if this is liked, and freeze. 
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“We’re Glad it’s That.” 


For an hour Bobbie and Nan have been prowling around the kitchen, trying to 
discover what the dessert would be. To all their eager questioning mamma has only 


said, “ Wait and see.” Now they see and are happy. It will be 


 JELL-O 


The children love Jell-O for the same reason their elders do. It is good to 
eat. It is an especially beautiful dessert and is always delicious. 

There is another reason why women like it. A Jell-O dessert can be made in a 
minute. 


Compared with the making of any other dessert, it is like play 
fe) 
ym 





to make one of Jell-O. 


Seven fruit flavors and seven colors of Jell-O. 
Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Do not fail to write for the splendidly illustrated 
NEW JELL-O RECIPE BOOK, “Desserts of the 
World.” 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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By Marv arraWueeer. 
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Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to 


Mothers’ Dept., HARrer’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


QUESTION: J would be very grateful if you 
would tell me just what to feed my twenty- 
months-old baby. Please suggest a diet for him. 
I followed a well-known schedule up to the eigh- 
teenth month, and baby was unusually well up 
to that time But now he seems tired of broths, 
cereals, and eggs. The last seem to poison him. 
He seemed to like all these things first. He has 
been growing thin the past two months. I fecd 
him five times a day, milk, ten ounces; also 
whey, of which he is very fond. iny sugges- 
tions from you would be greatly appreciated.— 
A, Ri 2. 

ANSWER: There is no reason why a _ twenty- 
months-old baby should not have quite a va- 
riety of food. Lack of variety is probably one 
of the reasons he does not seem to have an 
appetite. I would advise giving as varied a 
diet as possible. Ten ounces of milk at a meal 
is, to my mind, too much, and there is not 
nourishment enough in whey to make it a 
factor in his diet. Among the articles of diet 
a child twenty months old could have is seraped 
beef; a tender chop; white meat of chicken; and 
a strip of broiled bacon. All meat must be 
very finely minced. Give boiled rice; macaroni; 
creamed tender carrots: baked potato; stewed 
fruits and prunes; baked apples; rice, farina, or 
tapioca pudding ; and occasionally a little ice 
cream; crisp toast: zwiebach; crackers; broths 
and gruels. If the child’s appetite is poor do 
not force food, but give him only three meals a 


day. For instance, a_ half-hour before break 
fast the juice of half an orange; for break- 
fast. a cereal with a little sugar and cream and 
four or five ounces of milk. For dinner, one 


of the meats mentioned, with a vegetable and 
dessert and a slice of buttered toast and five 
ounces of milk. For supper, bread and milk, 
preferably baker’s bread at least twenty-four 
hours old, or gruel or broth with crackers or 
zwiebach. 

QUESTION: I have read your advice to others, 
and now I want to ask a few questions myself. 
T have tivo bous—one a little over four and one 
tivo years and three months. They play out-of 
doors most of the time, are not susceptible to 
cold, go to bed early, and sleep all night. The 
younger child has a nap of about an hour in 
the middle- of the day. But both have small 
appetites, and are small children in comparison 
with other children of their age. The older one 
weighs thirty-nine pounds, the younger one 
twenty-seven pounds. Both are slightly in- 
clined to constipation, but nothing — serious. 
They will not eat eqgs, and milk only with 


bread. Their breakfast consists of a_ slice of 


their letters by mail Address 


bread or toast and one slice 0] bre akfast baco) 

a small dinner, and a-‘boil of bread and milk 
for supper. Is there anything more I can give 
them, or is this all that is necessary?—M. F. H. 

ANSWER: You are doing very well with the 
little boys. They are not under the average 
weight for children of their years, and as long 
as they are perfectly well I would not worry 
The average weight for a boy of four years is 
thirty-five pounds and that of a boy of two 
vears twenty-six; so, you see, they are quite 
up to the standard weight of a normal, healthy 
child. You might add a cereal and fruit to 
their diet by way of variety. 

QUESTION: J have a _ three-year-old girl who 
distresses me by biting her nails. Our family 
have unusually shapely nails and hers were, 
but are fast losing all beauty The nails nou 
are not over half their proper length, and of 
course (the quick being bitten back) the flesh 
rolls over the finger ends in unattractive cush 
ions The misfortune of the habit is vastly i 
creased by the fact that the child has a siste 
just one year her junior who of course imitates 
her closely, and I am constantly afraid she will 
follow in this as well as in other thinas ] 
have used aloes a little. but as the children now 
play in the yard and in their sand pile very 
frequent washings of the hands are necessary 
Can you advise what treatment, no matter hou 
heroic. will break the habit and restore the 
dear Little fingers to thei rightful heautu? 
4. S. 

Answer: I know of nothing better than to 
continue the use of the aloes or some other 
bitter wash, such as a little quinine and wate 
or nux vomica: but it requires considerable 
perseverance, and vou must keep right at it 
until the habit is broken. Children who have 
this habit not only indulge in it during the 
daytime. but also at night, unconsciously biting 
the nails while asleep. I would suggest at 
night putting the arms in splints of pasteboard 
or winding a man’s stiff cuff around the arms 
so the hands cannot reach the mouth If you 
find it hard to give the hands proper attention 
during the day the splints will be found not 
a bad idea during the daytime too. 

()t ESTION: Vy little girl of five years is areat 
ly troubled with constipation, Will you tell 
me of some medicine for her to take that will 
cure her?—H. K. 

ANSWER: Send a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope to the BAzAR. and I will send you a 
list of some laxative foods. They are better 
than medicine for a child. I will gladly answer 
your question by mail 
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Beautiful Spoons and 
Forks Practically Free 


Just to ac quaint vou with the we give you these beautiful, full- 

- s ; . 1° ( > rilyv 7 > 2aS B¢ ( ‘ ks 

many delightful uses and cooking , heavily-plated teaspoons and forks, 

: . 7 as t exclusive’ rose pattern, furnished in 

economies ol pure extract ot ‘French Gray” like the newest Sterling 
beef, ware, 


They are made and warranted by Wm. 
Rogers & Son, and are entirely without 


advertising. 


vou'll know by actual 
us flavor it adds to soups, § 
Simply send us the metal cap of a jar of 
— and how an ordinary soup | the genuine Liebig and 10 cts. in stamps, 


} 


comes tasty and fine-flavored with just and we'll send you a spoon, postpaid. 
I 


pure extract of beef added. Send one Liebig cap and 20 cts. in stamy 
for a fork—no limit to the spoons and 
Simply as an inducement to yo forks you can get this way for practical] 


a bit o 


the absolute pure eXtract the P ey nothing You need only to see one, the 


Company's Extract of el you'll want the complete set 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


with the signature in blue on the jar. 

None other is so pure, so deli ious, so economical. 

And you know that it is not the by-product of a firm which sells 
butcher's beef, and that it is prepared under perfect sanitary conditions 
You get in Liebig Company’s the pure, concentrated extract of the finest 
beef in the world, from cattle raised on our own ranches, solely fer making 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef. 

Our free Cook Book, by Mrs. Rorer, gives many delightful 
recipes. Your name on a post-card brings it. 


For spoons, forks, or cook books, address Dept. A. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 118 Hudson St., New York 
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QUESTION: I have a boy three years old, who 
is so much troubled with constipation that I 
don’t know what to do with him. I give him 
an enema every morning and sometimes morn- 


ing and night, and then the movement is hard 
and very little, and he sujfers awfully. I have 
given olive-oil and castor-oil, and in a half- 


hour or so he vomits these. Have also given 
salts, molasses, orange juice, and different things 
the doctor told me, but nothing seems to do any 


good. I know it is not right to give so much 
stuff to him, but what am I to do? Nothing 
seems strong enough to do any good, — PER 
PLEXED MOTHER. 


ANSWER: The poor boy is certainly having a 
hard time. Why not now try entirely different 


methods, stop enemas and all medicines? 
You do not mention what food he is getting. 
Perhaps he is being overfed. At any rate, try 
this for a while. I will send you by mail receipts 


for laxative porridge and bran gems. I would 


advise one of the latter with each meal; I have 
never known them, if faithfully tried, to fail 
to overcome the most stubborn case of consti- 


pation. In the morning give the porridge with 
cream and a little sugar; let this, with a bran 


gem and some fruit, constitute the breakfast 
Give him the usual dinner—meat, vegetable, 
and dessert—and one or two bran gems. For 


supper, an egg and one or two bran gems Do 
not give crackers, candy, or food of any kind 
between meals. Insist night and morning, aftei 
his meal, upon his sitting on his chair for five 
or ten minutes; also massage the abdomen night 


and merning for five or ten minutes, com 
mencing on the right side and slowly massage 
up and across the abdomen and down the le ft 
side. TI think with regular meals, proper diet, 
regular habits. and massage the trouble can be 
entirely overcome. 

QuEsTION: Your advice in the past has been 
of great help to me. I am going to trouble you 


Uy baby is eleven months old and hasn't 


again. 

a single tooth. Is not this unusual? She has 
good color, weitqhs twenty pounds, slee ps we ll, 
and is generally happy and good-natured. She 
does not make any attempt to walk, either. 
Her food is: cream, tirelve ounces, taken from 
two bottles: milk. tirelve ounces; barley water, 


fifteen ounces; two level tablespoonfuls of sugar 
of milk. I qive her four teaspoonfuls of orange 


juice ever morning. She seems to me backward. 
Kindly tell me if you think the food at fault. 
M. M. 


Answer: I surely consider the food at fault. 
I think it entirely wrong to give a child eleven 


months old such high fats. 4 child at that 
age needs bone and muscle food, such as good 
proteid gives; not butter fat, such as she is 


now getting in the rich cream you are getting 
from the upper six ounces of two bottles of 
milk. It will not do to make a radical change 
too suddenly, but commence to cut down the 
cream gradually and give whole milk; also re- 
duce the barley. so that by the time the child 
is thirteen months old she is getting whole milk 
undiluted and commence to give beef juice. 


S BAZAR 


MOTHERS 


She could also have part of a soft-boiled 
or raw egg beaten up and added to her milk. 

QUESTION: Should a sia-weeks-old baby when 
it goes out be carried in the 
lie in a baby-carriage?—B. A. 

ANSWER: It is always better for a baby, no 
matter how young, to go out in a carriage. 
Young babies are much more comfortable lying 
full length on a pillow or small mattress placed 
on the floor of the carriage and properly cov 
ered than when carried in the arms. Carrying 
them is the commencement of a bad habit, 
namely, walking with the baby; then the cloth 
ing is apt to be disarranged, making the child 
more or less uncomfortable, and in cold weathe 
cold is apt to creep in. 


erg 


no 


nurse’s arms or 


QUESTION: J have been told that a baby’s 
diapers should not he tied up between the legs, 
as it causes chafing and draws the baby’s leqs 
up, preventing free movement. Is this true? 


K. B. 

ANSWER: If the diapér is tied up as you state 
I should think it might be uncomfortable 
enough to cause chafing and hamper free move 
ment of the The proper way to diaper 
an infant is to have the diapers twice as long 
as they are wide, so that when once folded they 
are square; then fold again, carrying one point 
over to the opposite one, making the folded 
diaper triangular in shape. Then pin the diaper 
by the corners rather snugly around the baby’s 
thighs, drawing up the remaining corner be 
tween the legs, and pinning the three ends with 
a large safety-pin. Do not draw it too tightly 
between the legs. Pin the openings at the sides, 
where the little come through, together 
with small safety-pins. For a very young baby 
diaper sixteen inches wide and _ thirty 
inches long. A baby, if carefully diapered 


legs. 


legs 


use a 


two 


in this manner, will have free use of its Jegs 
and will not chafe if kept dry. 

QUESTION: Will you please tell me the best 
outfit to get for a new haby? Do you think 


the loose fitting undergarments that hutton on 
the shoulders the best? Have used and liked 
them very much. Do you advise light-weight 
woollen or cotton neat to the sk in? The re is 
a great diffe rence of opinion among our coun 
try doctors and nurses. So | thought T would 


ask you, who have heen a wonderful help fo me 


Do you pre fer to have baby’s feet and legs cor 
ered? P, M R 

ANSWER: I do not like the loose-fitting under 
garments for infants: a garment that fits fair 
ly snugly to the body is warmer and far more 
comfortable, as it does not wrinkle or gather 
in bunches about the child. I like for winter 


the medium-weight underclothing of the ribbed 
variety, and of silk or cotton and wool; shirts 
ind bands may be of same material; and I cer 
tainly prefer to have the feet and legs well pro 
tected. A child with cold feet will always 
suffer more or less from colic and indigestion. 


Food is frequently changed because the baby 
does not digest it, when if the legs, feet, and 
abdomen were well protected and kept warm 


it would be found that the food was all right. 
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Warner Brothers 


Compan) 


Copyrighted 1909 by The Warner Brothers Company 


Portrait of a Lady, Wearing a Modernized Louts XV Gown—The Height of Current Fashion 
Fitted over a Redfern Whalebone Corset 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harner’s 
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NE of the summer novelties brought from 
() Frankfort is a raffia belt. The foundation 

is rather stiff linen canvas of the kind used 
for ecress-stiteh embroidery. To make a belt cut 
a strip rather wider than the finished belt. Turn 
over each edge to give firmness. Buttonhole- 
stitch all around with raffia and work a narrow 
border just inside of black or colored silk. Fill 
in the rest of the space with raffia, using plain 
cross-stitch or any of the long fancy stitches. 
If a girl knows anything about dyeing raffia she 
ean make charming effects in colors to match 
different costumes. Gold thread used sparingly 
is effective. 


A girl whose shirtwaists always come out 
of her trunk in perfect condition uses for pack- 
ing a case that is as simple as it is useful. The 
case is made of cross-barred dimity, with a lit- 
tle figure in color, and is bound with ribbon to 
match. To make the case, take a strip of ma- 
terial twenty-eight inches by twenty-three. Bind 
each end. Fold the two ends over until they 
just meet in the middie, thus forming two pock- 
ets seven inches deep. Bind the ends of this 
oblong case and fasten ribbon ties on the edges 
of the two pockets. Make a little sachet of the 
same material and the case is complete. A case of 
this size will fit easily into the average suitcase. 


A gift greatly appreciated by any housekeep- 
ing friend, or by the girl who launders her own 
dainty shirtwaists, is a bay-berry bag for wax- 
ing flat-irons. The berries are in the right waxy 
condition from now on into the late fall. Make 
the bags of ticking or heavy linen about eight 
inches square. Use for each bag a half-pint or 
a little more of bay berries. The bags will last 
a long time and they are far neater and safer 
to use than the candle-ends generally saved for 
the purpose. Something of the delicious fra- 
grance clings to the garment after ironing. 


It is often very difficult to find a suitable gift 
for a person who already “ has everything.” Yet 
the desire is strong to show in some way appre- 
ciation for kindnesses. A young girl has lately 
been lucky enough to score two successes in this 
line. To one automobiling friend who loved 
wild flowers she gave a tin fern-box or botany- 
box. She bought the plainest one she could find, 
painted it gray with a design in green ferns. 
Then she made a bag of gray corduroy to put 
it in so that there would be no danger of its 
scratching the polished surfaces of the car. Be- 
sides its original purpose the box has been found 
useful as a foot-stool in the car, and the appre- 
ciative owner proposes to put a hot-water bottle 
in it in winter and use it as a foot-warmer. To 
the other friend in whose motor-car she had pic 


nicked many a happy day, she gave a roll of 
paraffine tumblers, which cost a dollar for the 
hundred, so they can be thrown away without 
hesitation after once using. A roll of ten, which 
would take up very little room, would be wel- 
comed by any traveller. The tumblers are fai 
daintier than the folding-cups and, moreover, are 
far pleasanter to use. 


At a “ barn party” just enjoyed by the young 
people of a summer colony the girls all wore 
short white dresses with checked gingham aprons 
or pinafores and fascinating white sun-bonnets. 
The young men wore knickerbockers, “ soft ” 
shiris, handkerchief ties of bright silk, and broad 
straw hats. The costumes were most becoming. 
The carriage-house was cleared for dancing. One 
corner was partially enclosed by screens and 
served for a refreshment-room. The table was 
kept supplied by the committee in charge, with 
bowls of lemonade and fruit punch, sandwiches, 
and cakes. Guests helped themselves as they felt 
inclined all through the evening. In another 
corner, screened more carefully, a clever girl in 
gypsy costume told fortunes. 


To fold a dress skirt properly for packing and 
so avoid the crease down the middle of the front 
breadth, fasten the skirt-band and pin the back 
to the middle of the band in front. Lay the 
skirt on a table or other flat surface right side 
out, with the front breadth down. Smooth out 
all creases and lay folds flat. Then begin at the 
outer edges and roll each toward the centre back 
until the two rolls meet. In this way the hang 
of the skirt is not injured, there are no wrinkles 
and the front breadth is smooth and flat. If the 
skirt is too long for the trunk, fold it over near 
the top and place a roll of tissue-paper under 
the fold. 


Belts of crocheted or knitted silk matching the 
still popular silk ties are effective with white 
or colored wash suits. If the ends are to be 
crossed and fastened with invisible hooks o1 


pins, they should be finished in points. If a 
buckle is to be used, finish them plain. The 
buckle should be of the simplest design The 


silk-eovered rings used a few years ago with rib- 
bon or silk belts are still a favorite and effective 
finish for fastening the knitted belts. 


When making a table-cover of crash or denim, 
to be used on a piazza table of a summer cot 
tage, run a small chain into the hem. This will 
keep the cloth from being blown off the table 
and make it hang much more evenly than if 
weighted by shot in each corner as was the old 
method. Such chain is inexpensive, and can 
be bought at any hardware-shop. 
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Fitting your 
own back 






IT’S YOU 


When inflated inside your fitted lining 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces your exact figure. Make your own gowns, or have them 
made by your modiste, without the tiresome "trying-on" process. 
The same form may be used by any number of persons by chang- 
ing lining (see below). All Harper’s Bazar Special Model 
Patterns are made over this Pneumatic Dress Form. 

Call and see demonstration or write for Booklet "F-12." 




















Hanging your own skirt 












DELOS SMITH. COMPANY 
156 Fifth Ave.(N. W. cor. 20th St.), New York 


Pneumatic Arm Sole Agents for “PNEU FORM me W hen not In use, collapse and pack 


(Adjustable) in box base. 









ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM 





ALL THESE LININGS 
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TWO NEW EMBRCIDERY DESIGNS FOR WAISTS 


HE two designs here illustrated are suitable 
for use on linen, cotton, or wool materials. 
The work may be delicate or heavy in ef- 


fect, according to the worker’s taste. To explain 
the methods of handling we will imagine that 
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DIAMOND WAIST DESIGN. 
Embroidery Pattern No. 367. Price, 35 cents 


you are using the first design on a wash crépe 
or albatross blouse. In such a case you would 
probably choose a contrasting color, such as a 
china blue on white, for instance. The dots 
would be worked solid, with an under layer of 
stitches laid in the opposite direction to the top 
ones. The larger dots between the diamond 
forms and the little centre diamonds would be 
worked solid also, and the flowers and little three- 
petalled forms should be worked in Wallachian 
stitch, which is a buttonhole-stitch with the 
stitches going from the centre rib of the petal 
to the edge. The long curved forms would he 
worked as follows: Start your thread at one 
pointed end and run along with small stitches 
until you come to a cross-bar. Here carry the 
thread across and buttonhole back over it, but 
without putting your needle through the material 
underneath. Go on with the running outline 
stitch to the next bar, and so on to the point, 
when you carry the running stitch down the 
other side and then outline with close buttonhole- 
stitch over this edge, the stitches being quite 
short. ones. , 

This method of treatment of the cross-barred 
figures would be used on sheer materials also, 
but on these the material is cut away under the 
bars, giving a cut-work effect. On the thinner 


materials the small dots may be worked in eyelet 
style. 

In the second design the method of treatment 
would be slightly different. The stems would be 
worked either in outline-stitch left plain or « 
ered over with close stitches, making a solid line 
of French embroidery, the outlining, or back- 
stitch, making the stufling for the work. The 
flowers and leaves may be done in the stuffed 
French embroidery or in English cyelet - work. 
On woollen or silk the French embroidery would 
be the correct effect. The dots that break the 
curved stem lines should be heavily stuffed and 
worked solid, and the little dots in the medallion 
at the centre may be either solid or eyelets, as 
preferred. 

These different methods of treatment certainly 
give wide variety of choice. Still other effects 
may be gained by choosing two colors for the 
work. White embroidery on a white crépe silk 
or woollen waist, for instance, may have the 
large dots worked in a color or in the white 
with an outline of a color. Crépe de Chine waists 
are charming with these designs embroidered on 
them and light colors wash perfectly. 

















FLOWER WAIST DESIGN. 


Embroidery Pattern No. 368. Price, 35 cent 


A good waist pattern to use for such a design 
is No. 749. This has a plain front with a little 
fulness let in at the side by a dart running in 
from the armhole. The sleeve is the popular 
tucked one, the tucks in- groups. 

Any plain waist pattern, with a back closing, 
is practical for these designs. Tucks may be 
made in the material before the pattern is 
stamped and the work be done over the tucks. 
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TMADE-MARK 


It bends with the foot. 


The really conspicuous note of the season is the extremely short 
appearance all models give your foot. 

BUTTON SHOES, both for dress and general wear, will be worn 
more than ever. 

FOR DRESS OCCASIONS patent leathers, modified in many 
new ways, will be in great vogue. _Rich tones in dull leather, suede 
and cloth will be fashionable, especially for tops 

SHOES FOR GENERAL WEAR are practical and sturdy, with 
out being heavy and clumsy. The tendency is toward dull effects, 
yet kid leather with the lustre finish will be very popular. 


Why the Red Cross Shoe is so easy on your feet 


The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is flexible. Though of regular thickness, it bends 


with your foot This is what makes it so easy to walk in 

The Red Cross Shoe supports and protects your foot, but follows easily, naturally 
every movement, just as a glove moves with your hand 

If you have not yet worn the Red Cross Shoe, wear it this season 


Write today for Style Book. Select the style you want, then goto your dealer’ 
walk in it Learn its ease and suppleness. The Red Cro Shoe i ld 1 


dealers in every city. If no dealer in your town has secured the agency, writ 

we shall supply you direct, fit guaranteed. Oxfords $3.50. High Shoes $4 

tyles de luxe Oxfords $4. High Shoes $5. Write today for style book. 
KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., 507-527 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O 


The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 


New York City and 








Krooklyn 1. Biyn & Sons—9 stores St. Louis The M Swoy oCe 

Jersey City Bernat & ¢ J.G.1 

Washington 8. Kann & Sons Co. Indianapolis Geo. J 

Baltimore 1. Teweles Chicago The B i & ( 

Kiehmond C. F. Cross Shoe ¢ J P weneten 

Pittsbarg The Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 6th St. Milwaukee The 

Buffalo The Hens-Kelly Co Minneapolis A r 

Cleveland The May Co., G. W. Crouse St. Paul Mannl e Bros 

Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co.; The Alms & Doepke Omaha J. L. Brandeis & Sons (Boston Store 
Co.;_ The Lorentz Bros, Co, hansas City Robinson Shoe Ce 

(olumbas The Holbrook Shoe ( Denver Michaelson Bros., 1508-14 Larinier St. 

Louisville Herman Straus & Sons ¢ San Francisco The Emporium; A. Goodman & Sor 

Atlanta Davison Paxon-Stokes Cc Los Angeles C. M. Staub Shoe Co.; Norton’s Shoe 

Memphis Caradine & Pennel Store 

New Orleans A. Schwartz & Son Seattle Treen Shoe Co 


and leading dealers in all cities 
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The Red Cross 
Tanning Process 


The ordinary le i 
nued in six weeks 
is used to hurry t 
nning parch and burs 
eleather. This is why 
rdinary shoes feel hot 
nd heavy, why they 
lraw your feet The 
Red Cross sole is tanned 
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HE great success of The Inner Shrine—far 
T and away the most popular novel of the 

year from the time of its publication—con 
tinues to grow steadily. Never was a book more 
deserving of the acclaim which greeted its ap- 
pearance. Here is a tale which has everything 
to make it appeal to the lover of a good novel. 
It has a unique plot, swift action, plenty of at- 
mosphere, and a singularly felicitous charm of 
style. It is safe to predict for The Inner Shrine 
that its popularity will be a lasting one. It is 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

Katrine, Mrs. Lane’s fascinating novel, keeps 
its place well toward the head of the lists of the 
best sellers. The tragic death of this fascinating 
novelist adds a melancholy interest to her last 
piece of literary work. It is pleasant to realize 
that it was her best work, too, and that Mrs. 
Lane had this knowledge of being in the fulness 
of her powers when she laid down her pen for- 
ever. (Published by Harper & Brothers.) 

Jason, the new novel by Justus Miles Forman 
(Harper & Brothers), is probably the best piece 
of literary work Mr. Forman has yet produced. 
He has laid his scene in Paris, the setting he 
loves so well and knows so well; and he has 
evolved a complicated plot which is both exciting 
and difficult to untangle. The love interest is 
strong and.well sustained. The adventures are 
numerous and striking, and all in all the story 
is a capital one with which to while away an 
evening. 

The success of Peter, Peter (Harper & Broth- 
ers), by Maude Radford Warren, published 
serially in HARPER’s BAzaAr this year, is highly 
gratifying to those who had so much faith in 
it from the beginning. Peter, Peter has had a 
successful career in London, and an Australian 
edition of it has also been published to meet a 
growing demand. Readers of the Bazar need 
not to be told how charming this tale is and how 
fascinating Peter, his wife, and his children are. 
The illustrations by Rose O'Neill have added 
much to the charm of the book. 

The deep interest felt by New-Yorkers, and, 
in fact, by all Americans just now, in Henry 
Hudson, lends special timeliness to the charming 
book on that explorer by Thomas A. Janvier, 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Janvier, who is for every reason pecu- 
liarly fitted to undertake this congenial task, 
divides his book into two parts: the first a brief 
life of Henry Hudson, the second a collection of 
documents newly discovered, and of great histori- 
cal interest in their bearing on the Dutch explorer. 

In “ Harper’s Library of Living Thought’ 
the publishers have brought out a unique and 
extremely valuable set of books by the follow- 
ing authors and on the following subjects: Jesus 
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or Paul, Prof. Arnold Meyers; Christianity and 
Islam, Prof. C. H. Becker; The Transmigration 
of Souls, Prof. D. A. Bertholet; The Life of the 
Universe, Svante Arrhenius; The Origin of the 
New Testament, Prof. William Wrede. 

This is indeed “living thought,” and any li- 
brary would be enriched by it. 

Admirers of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will be 
delighted with her new book, Jonathan and Da- 
vid, in which appears between covers one of the 
best pieces of work this gifted author has yet 
done. Jonathan and David is a charming gift- 
book, and its illustrations by Mr. Smedley add 
greatly to the excellent appearance it makes as 
it comes from the press of Harper & Brothers. 

In The Bride of the Mistletoe (The Macmillan 
Company) James Lane Allen gives us the first 
volume of what he announces as “a cycle of the 
theme.” This is sufficiently vague, but there is 
nothing vague about the story. Women will find 
it exceedingly interesting reading. 

The Three Brothers (The Maemillan Company ) 
by Eden Phillpotts, is the latest novel by this 
admirable writer. Like most of its predecessors, 
it is a tale of Dartmoor, with much of the at- 
mosphere of that wonderful country which this 
author loves so well. The Three Brothers has not 
the strength of The Secret Woman, but it is none 
the less an admirable tale, and Mr. Phillpotts’ 
admirers will not be disappointed in it 

In Poppea of the Post-Office Mabel Osgood 
Wright drops lightly into fiction. To those fa 
miliar with The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 
the new book may hold some disappointment. In 
her desire to tell a story the author has lost 
something of the spontaneous charm of her work 
in The Garden. Nevertheless, Poppea is an ap 
pealing character and will make many friends. 
The book is published by Macmillan. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his new book, 
White Mice (Seribners), has given to the pub- 
lie another of the charmingly original tales for 
which he is noted. White Mice is full of ad- 
venture, humor, and interest. It will add to 
the number of Mr. Davis’ friends. 

One of the strongest novels of the present dav 
is John Galsworthy’s book, Fraternity. pub 
lished in America by the Putnams. Mr 
Galsworthy has been coming to the _ front 
very rapidly in the last year or two. He is 
the author of a kind of fiction new and deeply 
satisfving. He is at his best in Fraternity, as 
he is at his best in The Country House and The 
Island Pharisees, also published by Putnam. 
There is little that is better than Mr. Gals 
worthy’s best, and the reading public is to be 
congratulated on the injection into the literature 
of to-day of something so deep and so satisfying 
as his fietion. 
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think! this means a whole city. 
anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years’ per- 
sonal experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attri- 
It would do your heart good to read the 
and I have done this by simply studying 


bute my marvelous success. 
reports from my pupils - 
nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. 


— — 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 


To Have Good Figure, 


Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves? 


health and strength to 43,000 women in the past seven years. Just 


I CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring 
It is to my thorough study of 


If vital organs or 


nerve centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, personal 
loveliness, which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 


A Sweeter Sweetheart 


I teach you to stand and walk 
in an attitude which bespeaks cul- 
ture and refinement. A good fig- 
ure gracefully carried means more 
than a pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
cheeks are more beautiful than 
paint or powder. 


Too Fleshy? 
and it will stay 


removed. I have reduced over 
25,000 women. One pupil writes me: 

**Miss Cocroft, | have reduced 78 pounds 
and | look 15 years younger. I have reduced 
those hips and I feel so well I want toshout! 
I never get out of breath now. When I be- 
gan I was rheumatic and constipated, my 
heart was weak and my head dull, and oh, 
dear, I am ashamed when I think how I used 
tolook! I never dreamed it was all so easy 
I thought I just had to be fat. I feel like 
stopping every fat woman I see and telling 
her of you 





You can easily 
remove the fat 











Arise to Your Best! 


In the privacy of your own 
room, I strengthen the muscles 
and nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart, and start your 
blood to circulating as it did when 
you were achild. I teach you to 
breathe so that the blood is fully 
purified. I help you to arise to 
your best. 





need to 
your 
intes- 


A pupil 


I may 


Too Thin? strengthen 
stomach, 


tines and nerves first. 
who was thin writes me: 


‘I just can't tell you how happy Iam. I 
am so proud of my neck and arms! My busts 
are rounded out and I have gained 28 pounds; 
it has come just where I wanted it and I 
carry myself jike another woman 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. 
I have not been constipated since my second 
lesson and I had taken something for years, 
My liver seems to be all right and [I haven’t 
a bit of indigestion any more, for I slee 
like a baby and my w#erves are so rested. 
feel so well all the time.” 











You Can be Well Without Drugs 


The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength of vital 
organs gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such chronic 


ailments as 
Constipation 
Torpid Liver 
Indigestion 


Nervousness 


Rheumatism 
Weaknesses 
Dullness 


Irritability 

i ‘eak Nerves 
Catarrh 

Sle epless NESS 


This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves 
p ; 4 g g 


are weak 











A corset is not needed 
for a good figure. 


I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, attractive woman in return for 
just a few minutes’ care each day in your own home. 

If you will tell me your faults in health or figure, I will cheerfully tell you about my 
work and if I cannot help your particular case, I will tell you so. 


individual, confidential treatment which her case demands. 


booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence,’ “ Character as Expressed tn the Body,” Etc. 








I give each pupil the 
Send 10 cents for instructive 














Note: 
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Miss Cocroftt’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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SOME EFFECTIVE BRAIDING PATTERNS 


BY HEDWIG 
| LTHOUGH fashions may come and fashions 


may go, the use of braiding as a means of 
trimming gowns never seems to go wholly 


out of style. For some time now it has had a 
great vogue which the passing season has not 


lessened, and it has served to enrich and enliven 
more than one otherwise somewhat ordinary cos- 
tume. Moreover, it has been very successfully 
used in adorning curtains, cushions, covers, and 
other articles of house decoration, and has proved 
one of the quickest and most effective kinds of 
needlework, especially popular as it offers but 
little difficulty even to the beginner. 

Like every other kind of embroidery, it is 
most perfectly done in a frame, but with a little 
skill and practice, and that never-ending care 
which must be exercised in all hand-work if a 
good result is to be obtained, it can just as well 
be executed in the hand. In this case the needle- 
woman should be most particular in keeping the 
cord rather loose, a precaution which must be 
most especially observed when braiding is done 
around the bottom of a skirt, where the braid 
is apt to get wet. and where it will invariably 

















ARROW-HEAD BRAIDING PATTERN. DESIGN NO, 364. 


Price, 25 cents 


shrink and ruin the whole costume unless it 
has been properly (which means loosely) ap- 
plied. Of course a tailor can stretch and press 


the shrinkage out, but this is an unsatisfactory 
as well as an expensive process. 

As for the kind of cord to choose, this depends 
entirely on the material on which it is to be 
used. On the whole, round cords are least trou 
blesome to handle except when the work is done 
by machine, when the flat braid makes the stitch- 
ing much easier. 

In France the soft hairy chenille is most pop- 
ular for braiding, particularly on velvet and 
broadeloth, and indeed most heavy materials. 
It is, too, a very pleasant braid to work with. 
On thin materials it is sometimes best to use a 
strong ecordonet silk or mercerized cotton, which 
had in almost all the shades. In 
cases it is very effective to couch on several 
threads together of the silk or cotton, but it is 
very difficult not the threads tangled or 
twisted at the curves and turns, and this should 
only be undertaken by the practised worker. 
The color scheme of this kind of work depends 


ean be some 


to get 





VON LEKOW 

entirely on personal taste, particularly in the 
matter of dress trimming. It is therefore diffi 
cult to give any advice on the subject. But if 


mind as to 
may be 


she 


worker's 


colors, 


there is any doubt in the 
tastefulness in the use of she 
sure that no mistake will be made if 
her braiding in the same shade as the material 
on which it is employed. If it is desired to mak« 
the trimming more prominent a slightly darkei 


does 
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FLOWER BRAIDING PATTERN, DESIGN NO. 365. 


Pric e, 25 cents 


or lighter shade than the material may be used. 

The designs here reproduced are intended pri 
marily for trimming, though they are 
equally well adapted for other purposes. Nos. 
364 and 365 are meant for using one color of 
braid. They strike a medium in elaboration of 
design, for they are equally successful on tailor- 


? 
aress 


made suits and on dressy costumes. No. 365 is 
pretty for use on sheer materials. No. 366 is 
intended for two braids of different colors. This 


design, while severe in line, gives the impression 
of more elaboration when finished than the oth- 
The inside line should be done in a lighter 
shade of the same color as the outside, or two 
entirely contrasting colors may be used, always, 
however, keeping the stronger color for the out 
This pattern, done in two braids, is no 
more difficult than the single-braid patterns, but 
the worker should always bear in mind that the 
corners should be kept very sharp, else the work 
loses in fineness of finish. 

Design No. 364 is five inches wide, No. 365 is 


ers, 


side, 




















four inches wide, and No. 366 a little less than 
cae 
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TWO-TONE BRAIDING PATTERN. DESIGN NO. 366. 


Price, 25 cent 


rhe perforated patterns, with powder or past 
for stamping, are for sale by the Bazar. In or 
dering a braiding pattern, you should be careful 


to mention whether it is to be used on light o1 
dark material, because the usual stamping 
medium is dark blue or black, and for a dark 


color you will want a white powder instead 
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Veil or No Veil? 


That is the 
Question 


Are you proud 

of your com- 

plexion or are 

you not? Of 
course, all girls 
wear veils some 
times, but some 
girls wear veils a// 
times. You don’t 
need ever to wear a veil. 
The soft, smooth, picture- 
of-health skin which Nature 
gives to all children is yours by 
right, and every girl or woman can, if 
she will, retain, or regain, the per- 
fect, pretty complexion of childhood— 
simply by a few moments’ frequent 
massage with 


2 
Pompeian Massage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion—use Pompeian and have one” 
—_ ”"—_-_-_— 
It is not a®‘cold”’ or “‘ grease’? cream. The latter have their uses, yet they can never 
do the work of a massage cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores 
Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out all foreign matter that causes 
blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the 


largest selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. All 





dealers, 50c, 75c and $1 a jar. Cream sent to any part of the world, postage prepaid, 
if dealer can’t supply you. 
For men, Pompei M we Cr takes au 5 ; after shaving. B vi y) 
, Pompeian Massage Cream takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the 
soap from the pores it allays the irritation so distressing to those to whom a thick, fast-growing 
Pompelan 


beard makes constant shaving a necessity. . Mfg. Co. 145 
Prospect St., 


Get a Trial Jar and Book P Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen; En- 
Cut off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost 4a 








closed tind 6« 








« ease sent 0 
Lf Pi i m 

<f one copy of your 

You have been reading and hearing about Pompcian for years. You have meant to try it a famo a: illustrated 

but have not done so. This is your chance to discover what a vast difference there is between > special trial ny t 
+ ee “ : 2cls a t 

an ordinary — cold’’ cream and a scientifically made Massage Cream like Pompeian. | put *~ Pompeian Massage 






the coupon to-day and prepare for a delightful surprise when you receive our quarter ounce 
trial jar. A 16-page booklet on the care of the face sent with each jar, When writing ° 
enclose 6 cents in coin or United States stamps. ~ 





The Pompeian Mfg. Co.,148 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Library Slips Saved (one in every package) means Magazines and Books earned 
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writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as sy3temat " 
concise as possible, writing only on one side « paper, and imvariably accompanying each letter’ with a plan Letters ca "i 
swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt Subscribe ending self-addresse stamt t 
will , ympt replies by mail, however From the letters received it is fre sible to grasp the 





relation both to one anc 
clear understanding of both these conditions rhe 


pages of description 





L. M. T.—I suggest that, since vour reception- 
room faces the north, you have a self-toned buff 
paper there with the brown furnishings, and that 
you continue this color the same papel 
and the same furnishings—into the hall. Have 
éecru net curtains next the glass, and inner cur 
tains of plain brown raw silk if your paper is 
figured, or of figured raw silk if your paper is 
plain. 

Oriental rugs will, of course, be the most beau 
tiful, in tones of brown, dull greens, and blues; 


scheme 


g 
but if you cannot have those. you may have a 
Royal Wilton, a Saxony, or an Axminster in the 
same colors. Carpet the stairs with a velvet 


carpet that harmonizes with the rugs. 

In the living-room you can have either the 
green paper which you suggest, or you can have 
a tan paper, with green furnishings. I think, 
since the room faces the north and has a porch 
across the front. that it might be better to have 
a lighter paper than a green—a paper ab 
sorbs the light and makes rather a dark 
With a tan paper, however, you can carry 
a green color scheme by having green rugs, inner 
curtains of brown and green silk, and both green 
and brown upholstery. The porti@éres between the 
hall and living-room should be brown toward the 
hall anyway, and may be either brown or green 
toward the living-room. Cotton velvet or velour 
is the best material for portiéres 

In the dining-room have a _ self-toned 


green 
room 
out 


green 


paper, either decidedly figured or very nearly 
so. and with it have inner curtains of blue and 
green linen, and a blue and green rug. 
Up-stairs have a light gray paper—almost, but 
not quite plain—in your own room. Have inner 


curtains of shadow cretonne in pinks and grays 


with a touch of gray-green: and either dark 
gray or gray-green rugs. Mahogany furniture 
will be most appropriate. In the child’s room 


opening out of this room have a dainty pink 
flowered paper, with plain pink inner curtains, 
white net curtains next the and white 
enamel furniture. If you prefer to have a self 
toned or plain pink paper, you can then have 
pink chintz curtains and pink chintz furniture 
covering. 

In the guest-room 
with cretonne curtains 
green, and a little soft lavender. The furniture 
may be either mahogany or white, or, if you have 
a mahogany bedstead, you may have some wicket 
chairs painted white, or even a pale lavender if 


class 
glass, 


a pale blue paper will be 


lovely, combining blue, 


it is wholly impossible 


ther and to the points of the compass. and og 
plans need not be weil drawn The roughest plan 1 






ive a satisfactory 


there is sufficient lavender in the curtains to 
warrant that combination. The rug should be 
blue. In the nursery have a soft light gray- 
green paper and curtains of nursery cretonne in 
green and brown. 


Mrs. 8S. C.—Get a side-table for your coffee 
percolator and chafing-dish. It should be of the 
same wood as your sideboard and dining-table. 
The side-tables are usually quite narrow and 
long, with two drawers and a shelf underneath. 
Arrange your china in an attractive inside 
vour china-closet, but do not have any curtains 
at the glass You should have a small 
oval table, appropriate for a_ tea-table, which 
may be carried into the drawing-room at 
time for the tea-tray, or possibly have a 
small table appropriate for that purpose in the 


way 
doors. 


tea- 
you 


room with something on it which may be taken 
off at tea-time. Afternoon tea is never served 
in the dining-room except for a large gathering. 


You may have a white dimity spread reaching 
to the floor and finished with a fringe for your 
white iron bed, or a linen cover, also reaching 
to the floor or nearly so, finished with a hem, 
or an embroidered linen’ spread Frequently 
dotted muslin spreads are made and placed over 
a delieate color, with a valanee around the bed 


These 


mnexpensive 


stead of the same material. however, 


not very practical, and for 


are 


spreads 


the dimity is the best. With the dimity or linen 
spreads you can have embroidered linen pillow 
cases, using no sham, or a bolster covered with 
embroidered linen. Shams are very seldom used. 
Instead of the shams, if anything is used, a long 
strip made like the spread and similar in style 
is best. Frequently the spreads are made large 


enough so that they can be tucked in under the 


bolster and brought up over it, without any 
separate cover. 

One of the undressed skins makes a very ap- 
propriate cover for a library table I can tell 


you what color skin to get when you send me the 


samples of paper which I indicated for your 
rooms. I am delighted to answer just as many 
questions as you care to ask me, and I am glad 
the BAZAR has been of so much use to you al- 
ways. I would prefer one large rug rather than 
several small ones for the parlor Please send 
the samples back to me so that I can answer 
your questions about the curtains and rugs. I 
am very sorry that I cannot do so without hear 


ing from you again. but I will write immediately 


when I receive your letter. 
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It was not so very many years ago that such a thing as a household bath tub was 
unknown among any class. 

“How did people ever get along without it!’ you exclaim 

The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they are 
now. Even the best people were content if they gave no visible signs of uncleanliness. 
And even down to very recent times it was thought that real persona 
be had with a grand weekly ‘“‘wash-up”’! 

The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the stand- 
ard of personal cleanliness. The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much 
out of date as the grand weekly bath. The most thorough possible cleanliness every day 

that is the new standard for house as well as person. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Fully protected by patents 


rand = dt Eats Up the Dirt moter“ 


It now is realized that it is 


S 
1 
i 


cleanliness could 





just as absurd to think that a 


house is clean because it gives 





10 visible signs of dirt as it about the new st ra ol 
vould be to think that a person household cleanliness 
must be clean because je gives Thorough cleanliness every 
no visible signs of dirt. The a 

: day oft course was impossible 


truth is that a house reveals 
hidd 


; with the old-style implements 
reveal 


» dirt just as a person 


s hidden dirt. The pe- Vacuum Cleaning is the only 


1 


culiar sour, musty odors of a system by which /idden dirt 


house may not be noticed by can be removed. that never 

- « «< ilitv ‘ . 4 Lcd hi i 
the occupants, because they are : 
pie tee scatters dust, that makes anc 
so used to them: but it is not , 








so with visitors. Alwavs these TheIDEALVACUUMCLEANER keeps’ things. really clean 
; - ; 2 costs only $25. You carry it around . 
ode rs must exist where dirt 1S 4s easily as you would a pail of water, thre ugh and thre ugh The 


. 1 and you work it by hand with an ease 
permitted to accumulate: ane that makes the labor of cleaning seem > , “TTT? . > ‘ID 
. ° , like play. Either this, or, at a total cost IDEAL VACUT M CLEANER 
their existence is alwavs a dan- of $60 or $65, you can enjoy the luxury 
» ° ‘ i - of having your machine equipped with has bre uught this wi nderful 
ger signal, indicating the pres- a first-class motor that is readily at 
a ‘ tached to any electric-light socket. Sold , mM ith; the pe 
ence of decomposing and putrid at our various agencies. If no agency 5) stem within the every-day 
. is handy, write us direct. Valuable , 
atoms and the germs of disease. pooklet on cleaning problem sent free. Teach of all. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., 225 D. Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 

















HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. H. B.—Have a cold gray-green paper in 


your breakfast-room with curtains of printed 
linen in tones of gray-green and a touch of 
lavender or old-rose. The rug should be dark 


green. Cover the walls of the dining-room with 
old-gold grass cloth or paper, and have bronze- 
green and brown rugs and furnishings. The 
furniture should be mahogany in both of these 
rooms. In the hall have a tan paper with brown 
silk or linen inner curtains and a dark brown 
rug. You may add a few touches of green, but 
not too many. Have a fawn silk-fibre paper in 
the reception room with old-rose silk inner cur- 


tains, a rug in which tones of brown and old- 
rose are mingled, and upholstery in the same 
tones. A Persian rug would be lovely here. 


Up-stairs have a gray and mauve paper in the 


southeast room with the mahogany and rose 
wood furniture, with thin mauve silk curtains 


and rugs in which mauve and gray are mingled. 


In the northeast bedroom have a cream paper 
with light old-blue furnishings. If the paper is 
plain, or nearly so, have chintz or figured linen 
curtains in blue and yellow or blue and brown 
on a cream ground. Cover some of the furniture 
with the same chintz or linen. In the living- 
room have a two-toned old-blue paper with blue 
and brown rug, upholstery, and printed linen 


inner curtains. Have écru net curtains next the 
glass in this room and in all the rooms down- 
stairs. In the little northwest room have a light 
old-rose paper with chintz curtains in old-rose, 
gray, and gray-green. 

I am sending samples and will be very glad 
to give you more details about draperies and 
curtains after you have decided upon the papers, 
if you would like to have me. 

Mrs. R. A—There is no reason why you should 
not use you reseda curtains in the living-room 
with the brown and green paper. Green and 
blue in the proper shades harmonize beautifully, 
and the reseda green will harmonize with the 
blue paper which I have indicated for your din- 
ing-room. The old-blue will be perfectly appro 
priate there. I would have écru net curtains in 
the dining-room, and possibly printed linen inner 
curtains also, containing tones of blue and green 
or blue and brown. The rug should also con- 
tain the same colors. 

The rug in the living-room should be 
and in the hall, with the green paper, also green 
or green and brown. The woodwork throughout 
the lower flocr should be the same—either wal- 
nut brown or ivory white. Up-stairs it should 
all be white. I would paint the house gray with 
green trimmings. 

I cannot tell you what chemical may be 
in paint or varnish to keep away the flies. | 
would advise you to appeal to a chemist or to a 
painter for that information. 

Electrie-light fixtures are now usually made 
of dull brass or imitation bronze; they are very 
plain and simple. Window-shades have not 
changed. It is customary to have either écru or 
deep cream all over the house in every room. 
You will find an article on kitchens in the 
Bazar for September, 1906, which will give you 


green, 


used 
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DECORATION 


some hints about vours. 


I think 
like the glass knobs on the doors. 
rugs are more expensive than Brussels rugs, and 


that you will 


Axminste! 


are more beautiful: they also wear better. The 
Brussels rugs are very good, however. 

Mrs. R. S. C.—Your room must be very at 
tractive and the furnishings you already have 
are very harmonious.  Bird’s-eye maple wood 


work and furniture go beautifully With light blue 
or old-blue. It will be necessary, of course, for 
you to consider very carefully the shade of blue 
in your rug before selecting the paper. Allow 
the paper to run from the base-board to the ceil 


ing without break. Do not attempt a friez 
You can have either a plain light blue paper, 
using flowered chintz with it for the curtains, 
etc., a self-toned blue, a white ground with a 


light blue figure, a light gray with a blue figure, 
or, if you wish to carry out a still newer style 
of coloring, you can have a pale gray, fawn, or 
cream paper, and the old-blue furnishings 
with it. One can get very artistic results work 
ing in this way with a neutral background, using 
the positive color for the furnishings instead o 
for the walls as in the old way. I am 
you samples of plain and self-toned blue papers, 
of figured blue papers, and also one of a delicate 
gray, a cream and a fawn, any one of which will 


use 


sending 


harmonize beautifully with old wr light blue 
Your curtains must be blue, the ecushions for 
your chairs blue, ete. You will find that these 
neutral pastel tones require a _ greenish blu 
rather than a reddish blue. The colors must be 
soft, not erude. 

Mrs. L. R. M.—It is very doubtful just which 
color your Bagdad curtains or portiéres would 


take best if they were dyed, The dyer will al 
ways tell you that it is necessary to select a 
color as dark or darker than the darkest 
in the goods if the result is to be satisfactory. 
Either the dark green in your paper or the dark 
reddish tone would be harmonious for your cur- 
tains, if it is possible to have them dyed that 
tone. Dyeing can be very satisfactory if it is 
well done. 

I should say 
If you examine the darkest tone in the Bagdad 


eolor 


the same things about the rugs 


portiéres and also in the rugs, you will be able 
to tell somewhat whether they can be dyed to 
harmonize; but the dyer himself can tell you 
best what the results will be. It has been done 
with success many times. 

Miss M. B. C.—Why not have a theatrical 
party, asking vour guests to come each repre 


senting some well-known actor or actress in the 
modern plays of to-day, or in plays both old and 
modern if you prefer? Each should try to play 
her part for a while at least, and all should wear 
small black masks and try to keep thei 
identity a mystery for the others to guess about 
as long as possible. After the interest in this 
part of the entertainment has passed away, you 
might then have your tables at cards. You can 
all play bridge 1f the game is known by all your 
guests, or you can have a different game of cards 
at each table. With a mixed company this is 
usually the better plan. 


own 
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Good housekeepers polish their windows with chamois. The 
result is glass as clear as air itself. But = must also be _ 
and ordinary chamois grows stiff, cracks, and becomes useless. 


BLACK HORN CHAMOIS 


GUARANTEED 
is tanned 1n oil. Water does not affect it. It remains soft and 


pliable. You can wash with this chamois—and then wash the 


chamois. 


| 
i 


7 sizes from 1 to 6 square feet; 25c. per square foot 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DEPARTMENT and DRUG Ssedoraseorse 


If dealer ca pp! you, send t iss We will prepay delivery charges 25c. size (for px 
e $1.00 : size (for cleaning windows) in returt for sean dealer's name. 


BLACK HORN LEATHER C0., sts 7 Man avenue: Yar 


~ 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. H. L. B.—Your papers, as you describe 
them, sound to me very good indeed. The walnut 
furniture, the golden-brown upholstery, and the 
tan paper should be perfectly harmonious in your 
parlor, and there is no reason why you should 
not have touches of dark red in the furnishings. 
I would not keep a dark red cover on the piano, 
however, and would not have many ornaments 
on it, if any. There is no objection to a pair 
of candlesticks or something very simple. Have 
you not a small table in the room that is not in 
use, where you could put the few ornaments? 
Unless the ornaments are good, it is better to 
have none, and it is always better not to have 
many. I would not put up a mantel just for 
the purpose of holding them. Have a brown and 
red rug for this room, and stain the floor dark 
brown. Cut your net curtains sill length, and 
have inner curtains of dark brown or mahogany 
red raw silk. Hang the two pairs straight to 
just below the sill. [I would not care for the sten 
cilled curtains in this room. 

[ cannot tell you which of your pictures are 
good without knowing more about them. Get a 
dark brown or a brown and green rug for your 
hall. It would be better to have one large one, 
if possible. If not, then get the smaller 
The cherry woodwork is too bright. Can you 
not have it stained a dark brownish red—more 
like the old mahogany—and finished with a dull 
rubbed finish? The stair-rail should be the same 
color as the rest of the woodwork. The wood- 
work in your living-room should all be the same. 
Can you not have it stained dark brown or the 
dark old mahogany color? The green paper and 
green Tugs are very good. The walnut floor 
would be perfectly harmonious just as it is. 
Have brown and green or plain green portiéres. 
They may be of velours or heavy rep. 

Mrs. L. H.-——-The white woodwork and the oak 
mantel in the library are undoubtedly out of 
harmony. One or the other must be changed. 
Since the woodwork in the rooms either side of 
this room is dark, it would be better to have the 
dark oak in that room also; but you will find 
it expensive to have the white removed to make 
way for the stain. It is impossible to put a 
stain over paint. It is possible to paint it brown 
and finish with a dull finish, so that it looks very 
much like a stain. If you find this process too 
expensive, then paint the mantel as well as the 
woodwork an ivory white. They must be the 
same, whether dark brown or white. 

The brown and green rug in the library de 
mands either a green or tan paper. I would 
prefer the green, either plain or self-toned. The 
upholstery and inner curtains should be either 
tan or green or a mixture. I would suggest fawn 


ones. 


inner curtains, net curtains next the glass, and 
brown and green upholstery with dark green 


portiéres at both doors. 
In the hall have a green 
a dull greenish blue rug and inner curtains. 
The sitting-room rug, green and red, would 
take either a green, dull red, or a tan paper. The 
red might be too brilliant on the south side, and 
the green too much like the library. I would 


and blue paper, with 
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suggest having the tan with dull red inner ecur- 
tains and dull red and green printed linen for 


upholstery and inner curtains, ignoring the green. 
It will, of course, be necessary to make the red 
used harmonize with the rug, but make it as 
dull and rich as possible. 

In the dining-room, on the north side opening 
out of the library, have a dull yellow paper 
with brown or green furnishings. It will be 
better to have the woodwork in this room, and 
the others as well, stained a dark rich brown 

Mrs. H. M.—I have pinned some samples to 
your plan, indicating appropriate color schemes 
for your rooms. Since you already have the red 
carpets in the hall and on the stairs, I would 
advise you to carry dull red through the fur- 
nishings in the hall and the parlor, since they 
open so closely together. With these furnishings 
have the fawn-colored paper, with the hint of 
olive green in it in both places. I would advise 
you, if possible, to have the light oak woodwork 
stained a dark brown, but if this is impossible 
at least have a dull finish. If it is already var 
nished with a high polish have it rubbed down. 

I wish you did not need to combine the mission 
and mahogany furniture in the parlor. As a 
usual thing, these two are not harmonious, unless 


you have the mission shapes in the mahogany 
wood. Since this is not the characteristic wood 


of the mission furniture, [ have drawn the con 
clusion that by mission you must mean a dark 
oak. 

In the library have a plain tan paper with 
greenish-brown. furnishings: a  greenish-brown 
rug, green-brown silk inner curtains, and green 
brown porti@éres between the doors. You will 
want écru net curtains next the glass in both of 
these rooms. In the parlor have inner curtains 
of dull red brocatelle. Allow your curtains to 
hang straight to the sill or a little below it— 


both the net and the silk. Have your portiéres 
hang straight also. It will be better to have 


brown porti@res between the hall and parlor as 
well as between the library and parlor 


CurTAIns.—AIll your curtains should hang 
straight to the sill or to just below it. The net 


curtains, next the glass, should hang just to the 


sill. The curtains next the room—the colored 
ones—should hang to just below the sill. The net 


curtains should be shirred on a brass rod; the 
silk or linen ones should hang from a brass pole, 
and are adjusted by means of brass rings which 
are sewed to the curtains. 


Tint the walls in the reception-hall brown, 
cover your window-seat with green, and have 
brown and green rugs. Tint the walls in the 
parlor a soft fawn. have old-rose curtains next 
the room, and curtains of écru net next the 
glass, and use a brown and old-rose rug. Tint 
the walls in the dining-room dark green, have 
green and blue inner curtains with net next the 
glass, and have a green and blue rug. In the 


library tint the walls a soft old-blue, and have 
Oriental furnishings in soft Oriental colors I 
like the idea of the window-seat in the hall very 
much. It gives a homelike cosy effect which is 
delightful. 
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lOUIS XVI DESIGN 


Art Beds in marked by distinctive character—refined elegance 
iriginality of design. They occupy a unique position in bedroom furnishings— 
many styles are shown in < design. All the period patterns, such as C 
Renaissance—Louis XVI—and Empire are represented. The lover of Brass Bedstead 
now make selection in perfect harmony with the other chamber furnishings 

Art Beds in built without a single bolt, nut in their entire 
They present never before offered in a bed of Finished by e 
ess—English Lacquer in beautiful effects—they will never tarnish 

Art Beds in s the lightest, T 


strongest beds made 
sed elegance—the durability is evidenced in these designs 


We have a series of handsome books which we will gladly 


send to any one interested in beautiful beds. They are: 
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Art Bedstead Company 
3724 Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO 
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FANCY KNOTS 


BY GAILLE 
HE sailorman has an art which is most use 
ful in the dressmaking world, concerning 
which the average woman knows nothing: 


that of tying faney knots. The making of all 
manner of fancy frogs, cord pendants, and balls 
is possible to the woman who understands mak 











rHE DIFFERENT STAGES OF 


ing even a few ornamental knots, and the present 
vogue for such trimmings makes the knowledge 


especially timely. Two knots illustrated are 
practical for silk or cotton cords—soutache and 
rat-tail and for pendants or button forms on 


dresses and pajamas, or as a finish for scarfs 


and sash-ends and many other uses, such as 
opera coats, evening wraps, ete. 
The first knot is made with two strands and 


the second with three, and a little practice with 
a coarse, pliable cotton rope will make one ex- 


pert enough to form them in other mediums. 
Figs. 1 and are self-explanatory. Notice the 
numerals and letters in No. 3. Fig. 4 shows the 


next step, where end A is passed over the portion 
of line marked | and end B similarly over that 
The completed knot 
down, 


Fig. 5 


little 


in 
the 


No. 2. 
the ends 


marked 
she ws 


A and B held 
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FOR TRIMMING 
ALAN LOWE 


No. 3 may be pulled out to any length and used 


as a button loop, or if sufficiently long the knot 
will have the appearance of a woven ring placed 
around two lengths of cord. 

6 shows the same knot doubled: 
2 the, 


where ends 


are 


Fig. 
A and B are passed over | and 


mad 


| 
| 








THE 


TWO-STRAND KNOT, 


to follow a second time the original laying of the 
knot, thus running double strands throughout. 
The nautical double diamond knot here 
given in detail. It made with three 
strands of cord braid. Let us call these 
A. B, and C, and bind them together for con- 
venience, Double each strand back in Fig. 
1. Next take end A, pass it around loop B and 
up through loop C (Fig. 2). To correctly 
the end through the loop each time one must 
keep in mind always to pass over the side of 
the loop which is fastened and under the free 
end—any confusion here will spoil the knot. 
Take end B, pass over loop C and up through 
loop A (Fig. 3). End C, pass over loop A and 
through loop B (Fig. 4). Draw taut, resulting 
in a knot like 
For Fig. 5 


1s 
is 
or 


pass 


5 
Fi 
let 


9 
ov. 
i. ° 


end follow around in the 


each 
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SHOWING HOW TO MAKE THE 


loop No. 3 pulled out, and the whole pulled into 


shape by tightening A and B. It is well to 
fasten together the ends A and B just below 
the knot to prevent slipping. The success of 
the knot depends on proper tightening after 


to be remembered. 


the knot is laid, a fact Loop 


BEA 








TIFUL DOUBLE-DIAMOND KNOT, 
same fashion, again for a double as Fig. 6, three 
times for a triple, ete. Fig. 7 shows the same 
knot woven through four times, then all three 
ends at top eut short and poked within. This 
knot may also be made with four strands by 


pursuing the same principle. 
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JAP--- LAC 
” Weuse. Like ‘then as 


MAKES OLD FLOORS NEW 


Complete 


Graining +) . () 


Outfit for 
HERE is no ne- 


cessity for having 
unsightly looking floors 
and interior woodwork. 
Our Graining 
Outfit enables 
you to personally 
transform the 
worst- looking 
woodwork, giving 
it the appearance of the most expensive hard wood in any grain you desire. 
- Outfit contains everything you need, with full instructions for application. 
Sanitary conditions are greatly enhanced by having clean, smooth floors. 
Beautiful effects may be produced by proper- arrangement of rugs on floors 
finished by our process. 
Ask your dealer to show you a sample of model floor. 
Descriptive circular, in colors, mailed free on application. 
For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers everywhere. 


15H Co. 


3069 Glidden Building, Makers of High Grade Varnishes, Cleveland, Ohio 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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NEW 
BY E 


| E motifs which may be applied to 
the trimming of gowns and which 
may be made by oneself are delight- 
ful pick-up work. 

The rose design is very effective made 
in heavy linen braid; heavy in quality, 


W 


but in width almost as narrow as the 
finer point-lace braids. The thread 
should correspond. The leaves in this 


design require very few stitches to hold 
the braid in place, and the rose petals 
are filled in with stitches familiar to any 
beginner who has done lace-work. Each 
with its leaves may be made sepa 
rately for the centrepiece, and when the 
six are completed baste a small piece 
of linen for the centre on medium-stitl 
paper, arranging and tacking them in 
place, and connecting with spider-webs 
and a few twisted bars. This will 
found much easier than working on the 
whole piece. 


rose 


be 


Made in écru linen or silk braid, the 
roses are charming motifs for a gown 
The diamond-shaped motif may also 
be used in this way: or as a top for the at 


pincushions so con- 
On a diamond- 
prettier. The 
by Raleigh 


tractive little puffed satin 
spicuous before holiday-time. 
shaped cushion nothing could be 
daisy centre brought into relief 


18 


AS A CENTREPIECE 
Pattern No 369 


A ROSE MOTIF USED 


Price, 25 cents. 
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LACE MOTIF DESIGNS 


CRAWFORD 








4 DIAMOND-SHAPED MOTIF. 

Pattern No. 370 Price, 25 cents 
bars, and its centre is finished with a small 
ring completed before being applied These 
tiny rings seem difficult at first trial, especially 
when made with No. 1000 thread: but a little 
practice makes the work a real fascination to 
the careful needlewoman 
To make these rings with 
No. 1000 thread wind the 





BORDER. 


. ; 
thread five tinies around 
the top of a pen-holdet 


an orangewood stick 
slip these off, holding the 
loose end firmly in the 
fingers, and then button 
hole solidly, catching the 
loose end_ first Always 


leave a thread on the com 
pleted ring long enough to 
tack it into the place for 


which it was made. 
The edge of this moti 
is finished with a hand 


made purling, an especial 
ly desirable feature should 
it be laundered the 
manufactured 
its beauty with any rough 
handling, while 
bit of patience 
edge can always be pulled 
into place. It is made by 
taking a loose buttonhole 


is 
edge loses 

with a 
the loop 


stitch on the edge of the 
braid and another drawn 
tightly in the same place 
to hold it firmly Nevet 
attempt to put on this 
finish after the article is 
taken from the pattern, as 
it is most difficult to do it 
well then 
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Vacuum Cleanen™ : 
No home ean be really healthfally Clean without one. 


Clean Your House CLEAN and Keep it CLEAN 
with the Most Wonderful Cleaning Device 
the World Has Ever Known 


ii ‘War ey AT Our 


The price f the J ‘ork Va t ( inet 
hand operation $2 lipped h electri 

$60 and $1 

Post Office 

ready for u 

as represented 

money 


diss 


Send for our book, “‘ The New Servant in the 
House.” It’s free. 
If you would kt 
Cleaning, send for 
the ‘“‘New York’ 
a necessity ir 
Send for it to-day 


NEW YORK VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
553 Marbridge Building, Broadway and 34th St., New York 


Age nts of ability and standing wanted in every localit 


in the United States and Canada. Write for particulars, 
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CROCHET APPLIQUE LACE 


PATTISON 


BY HELEN 


HIS branch of needlework is scarcely yet 
T known among needleworkers; but it, no 

doubt, will be weleomed by those who are 
fond of the homely art of crocheting. It makes 
beautiful lace and is not difficult of execution. 
The crocheted designs are appliquéd to the net 
with a light hemming on right or wrong side, 
the directions here given being easy to follow 
by any one versed in crochet-work. 

To appliqué the designs, cover smoothly with 
the net, and sew lightly on the wrong side, ex- 
cept where edges are to be cut, when _ back- 
stitching should be used, or close hemming on 
right or wrong side. 

In the first design use linen thread No. 70 and 
a fine steel hook. 

Ch. 10 for first leaflet, join, fill with 20 d. ¢., 





I. A SIMPLE CLOVER EDGE. 


close around base with s. ¢., ch. 12 for second 
lealfet, fill with 24 d. c., make third leaflet like 
first (attach the leaflets at second sts., using 
sl. st.), ch. 13 for stem, turn, d. ec. in second st., 
9 more over stem, ch. 10 for leaf, join, fill 
with 20 d.e., close, 12 d.e. more over stem, 
fasten off with s.c. at back of clover leaf. Join 


the leaves at first and third leaflets with sl. st., 
or, if preferred, make separately and tack with 
needle and thread. Cut a strip of net any 
width desired, cover leaves as far as middle 
leaflet, begin to sew at end of stem, hem lowet1 
leaflets half-way around, and cut out the net, 
leaving an open leaf for edge. 

In Design II. the materials 
No. 90; steel hook, size 1 or 0. 

The picot edge is worked directly on the net, 
catching in third row of each 


are linen thread 


holes, a st. to 


? et oe iL eh, 





A FLOWER DESIGN WITH PICOT EDGE. 











Ill AN EDGE OF FLOWERS AND STEMS. 


hole, and is made thus: 3 d.e., pe. 
caught in first), 3 d.e. alternately, skipping a 
hole now and then to prevent fulness 

For the flower: h. 4, join, fill with 8 d. 
join, 1 d.c. in 1 d.c, ch. 4, 4 d. te. in 
st., keeping top loops on hook and working off 
together, ch. 4, d. ¢ in repeat fron 


same 


same st., 


star three times, ending with | d. ¢.. and making 
four leaflets, ch. 8 for stem, turn, cover ch. wit! 
ll or 12 d. e¢., fasten off at back of flower. Ap 


pliqué lightly to the net in any position desired 


Materials for No. III. are linen thread No 
50 and a fine steel hook. 

Ch. 8 for centre of wheel, join, 2 d. e in ring 
ch. 6, turn, d. ¢ in second st., 10 more over cl 
2 d. ¢. in ring, turn back (which means 
turn the work), ch. 6, fasten in fifth st. of 


previous spoke, turn back, 11 d.c. over ch., re- 





IV. A RATHER ELABORATE CLOVER PATTERN. 
peat from star once, turn back, ch. 6, fasten in 
fifth st. as heretofore, turn back, 3 d.ec. over ch 
ch. 13, turn, d. ec. in second st., 2 d. ¢ over el 


pe. of 5 ch. caught in first,* 3 d. ¢, pe. 3 d. « 
repeat from star five times, covering ch. with 
24 d.c. in groups of three with 7 pes. between 
finish spoke, make four more, joining last to 
first and fifth st. (using sl. st.), fasten off at 
back of wheel. Next and subsequent wheels ar 
made the same, except joining at the side spokes 
and fastening ch. loop of thirteen in 
or third pe. of previous loop before filling. For 
the heading ch. across, catching in top pes. t 
form an even edge, turn, d.c. in each st., fasten 
off. This edge must be first sewed to the net 


secon | 


(leaving a slight margin), then remainder of 
design, and the net cut away, leaving a scal- 
loped edge. 

For No. IV. the materials are No. 70 or 8U 
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The Modern Dust Remover 
and Surface Polisher. 


SS 





Makes it Reflect like a Mirror 


Just a little Liquid Veneer on a piece of Cheese Cloth is 
the modern, sanitary, clean way to do your dusting. It is 


the way to keep your home bright, cheerful and healthy. 


Remember this: Liquid Veneer takes up and carries away 
all dust and germs, removes the “‘ grime,’’ scratches and stains 
better than anything you have ever used. It leaves the surface 


bright and new. 
Requires no rubbing. A child can apply it. 


Dry cloths or dusters scratch polished surfaces and only 
scatter the dust and germs; they will not remove ‘‘grime.’’ Soap 


and water or a damp cloth deaden the gloss. 


Liquid Veneer improves the appearance of all polished 


wood, enameled or lacquered surfaces. 
Sold in All Stores, 25c, 50c and $1.00 Bottles 


We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 385 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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linen thread, steel hook 1 or 0, and bobbinet for 
the background. 
Ch. the desired length, turn, 15 d.c. on 


ch., 
ch. 20, insert pin in last st., ch. 10, join (at 
tenth st.), 18 d.c. in ring, close with s. ce. around 
base, ch. 12, join, 2 d.c. in ring, join to second 
of first leaflet, 8 d.c. more in ring, join to centre 
st. on ch. (these joinings are with sl.st.), 10 
d.c. in ring, close, make third leaflet like first, 
10 d.c in three and one-third groups, with three 
pes. bejween, ch. 20, make leaf like first, join- 
ing tip of centre leaflet to second pe. of lowe 
stem, under ch. work 27 d.c. (nine groups), and 
8 pes., catching to tip of first leaflet at sixteenth 





Vv. A FOUR-LEAF CLOVER DESIGN, 
st., finish lower stem with two-thirds and five 
groups and five pes., catching to first leaflet 
at ninth st., 15 d.ec. on ch., ech. 20, insert pin, 


make leaf, joining third leaflet to third pe. of 
previous stem, partly cover ch. as_ before, ch. 
20. make leaf as before, joining third leaflet 
at sixth and ninth sts. to sixth and fifth pes. of 
previous lower stem, three and one-third groups 
and 3 under ch., ch. 7 for stem of daisy, 
insert pin, ch. 5, 3 d.te. in fifth st., keeping top 
loops on hook and working off together, ch. 4, 
s.c. in same st., repeat five lines in same st., 
joining petal to fifth pe. of previous 
upper stem (the joining made thus: after chain- 
ing four, drop loop, insert hook in pe., draw 


pes. 


second 





VI. A SIMPLE LEAF 


APPLIQUE. 


loop through, finish petal), finish stems as be 
fore, and repeat directions. 
Appliqué lightly, being careful to catch down 
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all pes., except, of course, on outer edge, where 


the sewing must be rather close, and also 
around eyelets, sewing on the outside, then 
cut the net from in- 


side, leaving open eye- 
let-work. 

In No. V. 
thread No. 
fine steel hook. 

Ch. the required 
length, turn, 13 de. 
on ch., ch. 20, place 
pin to mark end of stem, 


linen 
and a 


use 


70, 





ch. 10, join 7 d.e. in 

ring, ch. 10, join, 18 d. e. VII. A DAISY MOTI! 
in ring, close around 

base with s.c., 2 d.e. in first ring, ch. 12, join 
10 d.e. in ring, join to centre st. (seventh) on 


(thus: remove hook from loop 
be joined, draw loop through), 
10 d.ec. in ring, close, 2 d.c¢. in first ring, make 
another leaflet of 10 ch., 7 d.e. in ring, 9 d.ec 
under ch., ch. 12, insert pin, make leaf like first 
20 d.e. under ch., turn leaf downward in front 
of work, and join to tip of last leaflet, 13 d.e 


ch., using sl. st. 
insert in st. to 


under lower ch., catch to adjoining leaflet of 
lower leaf, 8 d.c. more under ch., repeat from 
beginning, joining last leaflet of lower leaf to 


stem of previous leaf, and first leaflet of upper 
leaf to sixth d.c. of following stem. 

Finish outer edge of upper stems with 3 d.c., 
pe, 3 die, pe. then 2 d.c., till reaching leaf, 
when make | s.c., skip 2 sts. (at intersection), 
then plain d.c. on to next stem, making s.c¢ 
and skipping two at intersections. Invert the 
work on right side, and make the heading: 3 
d.ec. on edge, ch. 14, join, 18 d.c. in ring, clos 
with around base, 9 d.ec. on edge, ch. 14 
join, 9 d.e. in ring, turn back, ch. 9, 
with in top of first eyelet, turn, 12 d.« 
under ch., 9 d.c. in ring, close, repeat to end. 

For No. VI. use linen thread No. 80, fine hook 

Ch. 10 for stem, insert pin in last st., ch. 10 
more for first leaflet, join, fill with 20 d.c., 
close at base with s.c., ch. 7, insert pin, ch. 12, 


8. ¢. 
fasten 


8. ¢. 


join, fill with 24 d.c., close, ch. 3, leaflet like 
last, cover 3 ch. with 5 d.ec., leatlet like last, 
cover 7 ch. with 9 d.e., leaflet of 10 ch., cover 
10 ch. with 12 d.c., fasten off neatly. 


Make the required number of leaves, place on 
the net in any position that is pleasing to the 
worker, and hem lightly on right or wrong side 

Design No. VII., which is pretty for 
or other purposes, was made of No. 70 
thread, using steel hook 0. 

Ch. 10 for centre of marguerite, join, 20 d. ¢. 


dresses 


linen 


in ring, join, ch. 5, 3 l.d.t.e. (long, double, 
treble crochet, thread over hook three times) 


in same st. (where 5 ch. is started), keeping 
top loops on hook and working off together, ch 


5, d.e. in same st., this completes one petal 
make four more, ch. 18, turn, 30 d.c. under ch 
in groups of three with 9 pes. between (pes 


are of 5 ch. caught in first), five petals more, 
ch. 11 for stem, turn, cover ch. with d. ec. enough 
to curve a little, working under ch., fasten off 
at back of flower. 
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It was not so very many years ago that such a thing as a household bath tub was 
unknown among any class. 

‘How did people ever get along without it!’’ you exclaim 

The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they aré 
now. Even the best people were content if they gave no visible signs of uncleanliness 
And even down to very recent times it was thought that real personal cleanliness could 

had with a grand weekly ‘“wash-up”’! 

The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the stand 
ard of personal cleanliness. The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much 
out of date as the grand weekly bath. The most thorough possible cleanliness every daj 

that is the new standard for house as well ¢ rson 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Fully protected by patents 
Operated b ° Or Electri 
tiand =6=—sd At: Eats Up the Dirt ‘om 


It now is realized that it is fF. , the IDEAL VACUUM 
just as absurd to think that a - 





that has brought 
house is clean because it gives ‘ j 
no visible signs of dirt as it aig about the new standa 


would be to think that a person NY household 





must be clean because /ie gives eee geal Thorough cleanliness ever 

no visible signs of dirt. The ie 

: day of course w impossible 

truth is that a house reveals ; 
| A 7 he old-stvle imple 

hidden dirt just as a person " at with the old-style implements 


reveals hidden dirt. The pe- | n Vacuum Cleaning 
culiar sour, musty odors al system by whic 


} — e notice > 2 et ‘ 
house may not be noticed by ‘ y — 
the occupants, because they are , 
yo scatters dust, that 
so used to them; but it is not , 
so with visitors. Alwavs these _TheIDEALVACUUMCLEANER keeps’ things _ really clean 
; 2 ees *~ costs only $25. You carry it around 
odors must exist where dirt is 4s easily as you would a pail of water, through and _ through The 
y i ; i and you work it by hand with an ease 
ermitted to accumulate; an that makes the labor of cleaning seem > , eTTTT . ‘ = 
I : Z 3 like piay. Kither this, or, at a total ce IDEAL \ AC L L M ( LEANER 
their existence 1S always a dan- of $60 or $65, you can enjoy the luxu : 
: ge ; . of having your machine equipped with has brought this wonderful 
ger signal, indicating the pres- a first-class motor that is readily at : 
; . . tached to any electric- light socket. Sold , . 1: 1 : ; 
ence of decomposing and putrid at our various agencies. If no agency SYSt€M within the ever) -day 
a is handy, write us direct. Valuable = 
atoms and the ¢ 7erms O] GtsSe€aSe. bookiet on cleaning problem sent free. TCaC h of all. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., 225 D. Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar, 
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By Mari anna Wu Ler. 





Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers 
\lothers’ Dept., Harpgr’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


To Miss Marianna Wheeler 
By Rosamond Walden 
(Ten Months Old 
[ THANK you, dear Miss Wheeler, 
For all the good advice 
You have given to my Mother 
And for my bottle nice; 
It’s made with milk and barley. 
And it’s sometimes made with rice. 
[I thank vou for my chicken bone, 
And for my orange juice. 
I thank you for my little clothes, 
So warm and soft and 
And because I mustn’t be picked up 
Without a 


loose! 
vood excuse. 


I don’t know how we could get on, 
My Mother dear and I, 

Without your page in the Bazar; 
We shouldn’t care to try. 

I’m sure I wouldn’t gain an ounce, 
And then my Mother’d ery. 


QUESIION: Will you kindly tell me what ma 
terial tu use for nightslips for a baby during 
summer? My home is where the nights are al- 
ways cool. If flannel, would Shaker flannel be 
too heavy?—H. E. T. 

ANSWER: I would French or 


advise a_ thin 


Seotch flannel for the nightgowns. I think 
Shaker flannel too thick and hot for summer, 


even in your cool climate. 
QUESTION: My little son is sixteen months old 


and still has the bottle. I am trying to break 
him of this habit, but it is a great struggle. 
Nor do I want to spoil his taste for milk. I 


feed him, besides milk, oatmeal crackers, egqs, 
beef juice, etc. He has five feedings, three of 
which are plain milk. How would you go to 
work to make him drink from the cup?—M. B. 
ANSWER: Just before giving the boy his bottle 
put a small quantity in a small pretty glass or 
cup, one that would attract his fancy, such as 
are made for little children. Make him drink 
a small quantity from this before he sees his 
bottle. Try this method at each meal, gradually 
increasing the quantity of milk. When he has 
his other food insist upon his drinking a fair 
amount of milk before taking any food. 
QvueESTION: My little boy has convulsions. He 
is four years old. They are not frequent, but 
come several months apart, about three a year. 
I have the doctor every time he has an attack, 
and he always brings him through and tells me 
I must be careful what I feed him, and that’s 
all IT am left to use my own judqment as to 


to their letters by mail Address 


what food to give and how much. I try to be 
very careful; he is not allowed to have anything 
to eat between meals, but is a very hearty eate 
at the table, and eats fast. He is much troubled 
with constipation. I have to give him castor 
oil and senna. Between convulsions he 
absolutely healthy, plays out in the garden all 


Secs 


day, and has rosy cheeks. Can you give me any 
help as to the cause of these convulsions? 1 
will be truly grateful to you if you can \ 
MoTHeR Wo Tries To po HER Best. 


ANSWER: As the boy seems to be in perfect 
health between the attacks. and he responds 
readily to the doctor’s treatment, I should judge 
the cause for the convulsions was a purely local 
They are probably due to attacks of indi 
It is quite right not to give him any- 


one. 
gestion. 


thing to eat between meals, but you must also 
be very careful not to allow him to overload 
his stomach at meal-time. Give him food that 
is easily digested; meat but once a day, and 


plenty of fresh vegetables. I would advise you 
to cut down the quantity of food that is taken 
at meals to one-half, or at least one-third, and 
make him take just twice as long a time to mas 
ticate his food. No matter whether it is meat 
or soft food, make him chew and chew it until 
it becomes so fine it is almost entirely dissolved 
in his mouth before it is swallowed. Any part 
of the food that cannot be finely subdivided by 
the teeth should be rejected. If he takes more 
time in chewing his food he will not be so rav 


enous and a smaller amount eaten in this way 
will provide more nourishment than a_ large 
amount swallowed before it is half chewed. I 
would not advise giving castor-oil or senna; the 
after effects of both are constipating. I will 
send you a list of laxative foods by mail. I feel 
confident that if he has less food, and that well 


masticated, and his bowels regulated by natural 


means, the convulsions will cease. 
QUESTION: J am a young mother with a baby 
eight months old, but he has no teeth nor are 


there any signs of coming through Me 
weighs sixteen pounds, is happy and active, but 
I am worried because he has no teeth.—H. S. 
ANSWER: Do not worry about baby’s not hav 
ing any teeth; it is not at all unusual for babies 
fed on patent foods not to cut teeth before the 
first year. I would advise giving the baby an 
ounce of beef juice every day. Give a _ half- 
ounce in the morning and a half-ounce in the 
afternoon between feedings. After a while in- 
crease the amount to one ounce twice a day., | 
think this will increase, or rather provide, the 
bone material, and his teeth will come in due 
time. IT would also advise giving orange juice 


any 
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AND 


Surface Polisher 
It Renews the Original Polish. 





Get the habit of: doing your dusting in the modern, sanitary, clean 
way, by always moistening your dusting cloth slightly with Liguid Veneer. 







Remember this Point! Liquid Veneer carries away all dust and 






disease germs, removes the “grime,” scratches and stains. It leaves all 
surfaces bright and new. A child can apply it. 






Beware of dry cloth or duster. They scratch the surface and scatter 
dust and germs. 







Soap and water, or a damp cloth, will deaden the gloss of any varnished 






or polished surface, and do not kill the germs. 






Liquid Veneer is guaranteed to improve the polish on all finished wood 






and enameled or lacquered surfaces. 


At your dealers’, 25c, 50c, and $1.00 Bottles 
We will send you a sample bottle and booklet ‘srepaid if you write for it. 













BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO, + «+ «+ - 385 Ellicott St, Buffalo, N. Y. 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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THE DETAILS OF SKIRT-FINISHING 


the last with front and back panel, will 
be the most in demand for spring and sum- 
The three-gored model is’ particularly 
good, because of its simple lines. It is suitable 
for cloth, linen, and thin materials such as 
chiffon cloth, voile, and muslin. Single-width ma 
terial will cut to better advantage in the pat 
tern with four or six gores; though if the ma- 
terial is of stripes the seam in the three-gore 
pattern may be placed so as to be entirely un 
noticeable, and easily be cut out of the ordinary) 
width of wash material. 

This difficulty, though, is not necessarily pre 
sented, for manufacturers are now making many 
of even the most inexpensive materials in a 
double-feld width to comply with the demand of 


F the a skirts of three, four, and six gores, 


mer wear. 


the circular lines. 

The matter of trimming the _ high-waisted 
skirts, or finishing them, is a difficult problem 
so a variety of suggestions is offered on this 
page. 

The first one in the upper left-hand 
of the picture is a suitable finish for a silk, 
satin cloth, or light-weight material. It is a 
three-inch-width band of embroidery, which falls 
in two tab ends down the back of the skirt, fin 
ished at the pointed ends with tassels. 

If the skirt is to be of the tailor-made v: 
riety in cloth or linen, the top may be either 
stitched, piped, or braided. Braiding in a close 
eonventicnal design with soutache braid to 
match the material in color is one of the pretti 
est and trimmest methods to employ. 

If the skirt is finished simply with a stitched 
or piped edge it has the advantage of admitting 
treatments which may be added 


corne! 


a varietv of 


from time to time without changing the lines 
of the skirt in any way. 

For instance, the embroidered girdle effect 
mav be made so that it is adjustable, and can 


be worn in place of the crush girdle and sash 
ends. One will be suitable for an occasion when 
the other is not. 

To make this skirt 44% yards of 27 to 36 inch 
material are required. 
skirt is to be 


The high-waisted or Empire 
worn with the separate shirtwaist, though the 
majority of dresses will be complete with a 
waist of the same material as the skirt and 


fastened tegether at the hivh waist line 


An economical woman who is obliged to make 
her dress skirt do duty for a separate skirt 
es well may easily manage to obtain the trim 


effect of the one-piece costume by having snaps 
placed at intervals of two inches apart around 
the top of her skirt, with corresponding fasteners 
on the cloth waist. This will make it a well 
fitting and smart gown when put together, and 
when the skirt is worn separately the snaps in 
no way mar the neatness of the edge. 

In making the Empire skirt the matter of 
fitting is greatly facilitated by the purchase of 
an Empire girdle form. These are of stiff book 
r-uslin boned and shaped to the necessary heicht. 
They may be had for the small cost of twenty 
cents at any store, and are eut according to 
waist measure. With one of these and a well 


cut pattern, to make a stylish skirt is an easy 
task. Or the girdle form included in the pattern 
may be shaped and boned to fit. 

The top of the skirt, when not attached to the 
waist as a one-piece gown, is fastened to this 
girdle form at the top and is thus held in place 


| 
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SKIRI 


METHODS OF FINISHING AN EMPIRI 
sut, unless the girdle fits snugly to the figure, the 
skirt has a most annoying tendency to slip down 


it the hack 
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Hinds? "3.27 Cream. 
Always Keeps 


OUTDOOR COMPLEXIONS 
In Splendid Condition 


Our FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE will prove to you that this pure, refreshing 
Toilet Cream does possess all the merit we claim for it. You can demonstrate by the 
first application that it will relieve sunburn at once; that it will cool and heal the very 
tender, burning skin, and prevent any tendency to peeling or continued redness. 

Strong winds are quite as injunous to the skin as hot sun, and unclean dust is 
almost sure to produce a rough, irritated and often eruptive condition unless some 
preventive is used. Soap and water alone are seldom sufficient, but the antiseptic, 
cleansing and healing properties of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will keep the 
skin in a healthy condition, and make it soft, clear and youthful. 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is positively 
guaranteed not to cause or aid a growth of hair. 


It is not sticky or greasy. It is free from bleach and other harmful ingredients. 
It is entirely unlike cold creams in jars. Price 50 cts. at all dealers. Accept no 
substitute. If not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 
SPECIAL OFFER: We want you to try Hinds’ Cream 


at our expense because we know you will like it. 


Send us your name and address and we will send you prepaid 
a generous sample bottle absolutely free—drop us a Baton ¢ today. 


A. S. HINDS, 


16 West Street, Portland, Maine. 
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HOME-MADE BUTTONS FOR WASH FROCKS 


BY GAILLE 


HETHER in touch with city shops or far 
W away, this year women face the quest 

of washable buttons for tub frocks, and 
it is the ornamental, and not the necessary, but- 
tons which cause the trouble. As _ trimming, 
buttons appear in a profusion precluding all idea 
of detachment on laundry days, save where eye- 
lets and metal slides are used to secure them, 
and this method is only suitable to heavy fab- 
ries. As buttons with metal shanks quite in 
variably bring a sad quota of rust, the best so- 


ALAN LOWE 


a picot, fashioned, and a return stitch made to 
the rim. 

Suggestions for using braid are given in the 
other illustrations. In the first button a flat 
corset-lace was used, its metal tip serving as a 
bodkin when pulling the laces through the cen 
tre of the button. Serpentine braid makes a 
pretty ornament for the second, and four little 
lines of soutache are crossed and interlaced over 
the third. 

Crocheting is the third group of 


used on 























COVERED BUTTONS WITH VARIOUS 
lution is the use of buttons made over wooden 
moulds. All sizes of moulds are used, from ¥, inch 
to 2 inches in diameter, but the 1 or 14% size 
make the best showing. In the first illustration 
three ideas for needleworked buttons are shown. 


In each one the wooden mould is first covered 
with a circle of material, and the needlework 
done afterward with coarse thread, either No. 


20 crochet cotton or a No. 8 sewing cotton. In 
the first, four loop-stitches are evenly placed 
round the centre, and it will be found very easy 
to make them even, since the curved wooden base 
perforce regulates the length of stitch. 
On the rim of button four more loops are made, 
but the stitch which holds them down is ear- 
ried up through the centre hole. 

A second button is evenly divided with long 


one s 

















BUTTONS WITH CROCHET MOTIFS 


stitches into as many equal parts. At the centre 
of each of these sections two more long stitches 


are taken through the centre and the thread 
woven under and over these to form a little 
lozenge shape. Drawn tight at the end, the 


needle is then slipped under the cloth and brought 
out again for one more short stitch, as the illus- 
tration shows. 

Four lines of feather-stitch are worked out 
from the centre of the next button; midway bte- 
tween these stitches are taken up from the rim, 


STYLES OF IIOME-MADE DECORATION. 

buttons. These are particularly pretty when 
used on heavy linen or in connection with cro- 
chet entre-deux. The crochet bits are sewed 
on the linen-covered moulds. For the first make 
a ring by placing 8 single crochets in circle 
of 4 chain-stitches. Chain 5, make a triple cro- 
chet through first single crochet of the ring 


Chain 5, fasten with single crochet in next stitel 
of ring, make 3 more petals as above described 
to complete figure. 

Directions for the are follows: 
Make ring as above, make points by chaining 
9 and fastening always with single crochet in 
each succeeding stitch of the ring. Eight points 
result from this. 
the last, make ring as then 1 
5 double followed by 1 single crochet all 


second 


will 
For 


single, 


abov e, 


in one hole forming a shell. Make 4 of these 
shells, skipping a stitch between them. Again 
chain 9, fasten in centre stitch of shell, chain 
9, fasten between shells. Repeat this chaining 


until figure is complete. 


By altering the number of chain - stitches, 
moulds of any size can be easily fitted. A No. 
20 crochet cotton, such as comes on wooden 


spcols, is a good size for any of the above. Finer 
thread may be used, and colored mercerized 
threads or flosses or wash embroidery silks may 
often be used with very good effect. Any em 
broidery or lace-trimming scheme may be adapted 
to the decoration of the buttons to go with the 


wash frock, and these same designs may b 
found useful for the decorating of buttons fo 
woollen or silk dresses just now while buttons 


are so popular. Some contrast of color is usually 
a good plan in choosing the adornment for thes 
buttons; but on a pale blue or pale pink frock. 
for instance, a little touch of white with per 
haps a few dots of black or of a dark contrasting 
color is enough. The little suggestion of black 
on the buttons and somewhere else on the gown 
is apt to give a very smart effect. 
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| eally a great many) are unpleasantly affected 

by ( ifftee, and in many cases the heart feels t TI t smothe ng, 
sinking sensation is directly traceable to the drus uffeome—found 
in coffee 

‘What’s the use slugging y he whi ( Lt I 
your most fa ful and hard-working ends? 

‘ sf P - | 41 

Now suppose you wake up to ( x <2 fee at r 
well. It’s easy if you |} 


lave well-mad« 


OSTUM 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 





POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Good Jorm 


ont ertainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these colur 
s too large to permit an earlier reply Pp 
envelope in their letters. All questi 

PicTURE PuzzLeE.—Why not have a_ picture 
puzzle party to entertain your friends? For it 
vou will need a puzzle for each four persons, and 





} 





pt answer 






is should ntain the name 


the game is carried on like a progressive game 


of cards. Four work upon the puzzle at a table, 
and after a certain length of time a bell rings, 
and the two who have put in the greatest num 
ber of pieces move up to the next table. The 
prizes at the end may be small picture puzzles. 


You can buy these puzzles from twenty - tive 
cents up. 

Possibly vou have heard of the advertisement 
game. For this you pin an advertisement on 


the back of each of your friends as they arrive. 
The point is for each one to guess from the con 
versation of the others what she represents, In- 
stead of the advertisements you may pin the 
names of characters in fiction, or characters in 
the life of to-day, and the problem may be the 
same. 

Something new for a course preceding the oys 
ters and soup at a dinner is caviar on toast. 
For this the Russian caviar is mixed with French 
dressing, spread on a small thin slice of toast, 
and a slice of fresh tomato is put on top. It is 
quite new, in serving ice-cream, to pour over it 
some preserved fruit, or, if ‘ou prefer, you can 
use the fresh fruit. 

BUTTERFLY PARTY. 


\ butterfly party would be 


lovely for your little girl Have a large bunch 
of flowers in the centre of the table where the 
refreshments are served—something yellow, I 
think, would be the prettiest—and then hang 


from the chandelier, by means of very fin 
threads, yellow and brown butterflies made of 
paper or silk, to harmonize the floral deco 
rations. Have some large paper butterflies made 
to put in the hair of the little girls 

The principal feature of the party should be 
a butterfly hunt for flowers. You should have 
flowers concealed about the room, and should 
give each little girl a basket, prettily trimmed 
with which hunt for them 
the butterfly idea in every possible way, 
think the children will be very 
You can boxes of eandy 
butterflies for souvenirs. 

Miss J. W.—The best way for a 
in a boarding-house to entertain is by 
friends to musicales, to the theatre. 
could also give a little luncheon at a 
but this would be fully as expensive. Those who 
have homes really expect very little entertain 
ment from those who have no homes If one 
goes to the functions given by one’s friends, and 
helps by being attractive and interesting, that 
is usually all that is expected. 


with 


she is to Carry out 
and I 
amused 


with 


much 
have decorated 
living 
taking her 
ete You 
restaurant, 


person 


is sooner than two n 


1 addres the sender 
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ee, 
and ¢ 


though not 


\ suitable chafing-dish supper after an int 


mal game of bridge would be as follows 
Creamed chicken or lobster with hot butt 
toast. 

\ fruit salad with mayonnaise dressing 
Some little cakes with coffee 
Correspondence cards are used for replying 
forma! invitations, and so also is the smalles 


size of note paper. 


Carps.—I would not have a progressive part 
if I were you, but you may find that it will ad 
to the interest of the game if you have thos 
at the same table change partners at the « 
every game. If you do not have a progressive 
game it will be necessary for you to arrange 
your friends very carefully, so that ft 
who play at the same table wil la in equal 
good game and will also be congenia lf t 
is very carefully done the success of your part 
will be assured at the start. but if you leave 
the arrangement wholly to chance there will be 
an opportunity for a stupid and uninteresting 
evening for those whom fate happens ft nlace 
with uncongenial companions In order to as 


sure a pleasant and agreeable 


arrangement, vo 
should 


have the named tally ecards placed on 
tables and let the different 


in that way It attractive to have tall 


ones tind thet p wee 


will be 


ecards in the shape of hearts. decorated wit 
small red hearts and cupids, with small lore 
pencils attached by means of ribbons or cord ] 
would have one first prize for ladies and one first 


‘rize for gentlemen, basing their award upon 
| 
t 


he entire plav of the evening Two appropriate 
prizes will be a thin ecrépe de Chine or chiffon 
scarf for the ladv and an attractive hound 
copy of Hoyle for the gentleman 

Mrs. H. C Why not have a guessing evening 
for your party? Make vour preparations by 


having a sheet drawn across between two room 

with a light arranged so that shadows mav be 
thrown upon it The first guess should be 3 
to the shadows of the different ones After that 
have holes cut in the sheet. and cuess eves, then 
hands. feet. noses. et I think that in this way 


vou can spend a delightful evening and one that 
would be very amusing 
\fterward, if 


vou have a piano, you might 


have some one play familiar airs, setting eae! 
one to a tempo entirely different from that to 
which it belongs. In this way vour friends will 
find it very difficult to guess the names of the 
music {1 Hot Time in the Old Town To-night 


played in the same time as Old Hundred easily 
becomes ‘an apparent hymn. 

For refreshments have sandwiches, fruit 
cake, ice-cream, fruit punch, and candies 
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Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


As an adjunct to the social hour; as 

a delightful accompaniment to ices or 
beverages, no other dessert confection 
has ever proved so charming as Nabisco. 
As an example, serve Cream Cones 
made with Nabisco Sugar Walers. 
—— RECIPE —— 


Materials—One box Nabisco Sugar Wafers—any | 
flavor. One cup sugar, one-fourth cup water, one 
teaspoon of vinegar, one egg white, one cup double | 
cream. 








To Prepare—Place sugar in sauce pan. Add water 
and vinegar, boil to soft ball stage. Beat egg white 
until stiff and gradually add the hot syrup. Beat | 
until stiff. Cover edges of Nabisco Wafers with this 
icing and form into cones, using three to each cone. 
pede cream until stiff and when cones are cold fill 
and serve 














In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY ; = 


1S 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Snower.—The invitation to a_ linen 


LINEN 
shower may be worded as follows: 


Heavy showers and light winds from the south- 
southwest are prophesied for Mary Jane Adams 
on Monday, December the seventh, at one o’clock. 

Hoping that you will be able to enjoy this in 


clement weather with her and with us, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
linen contributions to the “ shower” received 


during the morning of December the seventh. 


[ suggest that the “ shower” come at a lunch 
eon, as you will understand from the hour named 
in the invitation. Hang a white parasol over the 
table, handle down, trim it with smilax, and 
have strings of the smilax coming from the par- 
asol down to the four sides of the table. Trim 
the handle also with the smilax, and have a 
small bunch of white roses at the top of the 
parasol. Have a small low centrepiece of white 
roses and ferns under the parasol, in the centre 
of the table. Lay maiden-hair ferns on the cloth, 
with oceasionally a white rosebud. Tied to the 
ribs of the parasol, after the manner of a shower 
bouquet, have your pieces of linen done up in 
white tissue-paper and light green baby ribbon. 
They should hang from all the ribs and from 
the points, and should be made as attractive as 
possible. An appropriate menu for the lunch 
will be: 

Oysters on the half-shell. 
Clam broth with whipped cream on top. 
Small birds on toast. 
Currant jelly. 
Asparagus tips. 

Grapefruit salad with French dressing, or 

Orange and white-grape salad with the 
dressing. 
lees. 


If you do not care to have a luncheon, you can 


same 


have your packages brought in in a laundry 
basket decorated with smilax and white roses. 
Mrs. M. C. G.—I have indicated on your card 


a satisfactory form for the invitations to you 


tea. You can either send it in this form to every 
one, and expect all to come on one Thursday, 
or you can write it, “Thursdays in Decem 
ber, from five to seven o’clock,.” and allow them 


to take their choice. Still a better way, it seems 
to me, when expecting a great many people to 
come, and having four days to do it in, would 
be to send your written as [ have indi 
cated, to a different group for each day, arrang- 
ing the groups so that people who are congenial 
to one another will come the same day. You will 
find this much more satisfactory, both on ac- 
count of the congeniality and also because, when 
the invitation is definite, people are more apt 
to come. If the general invitation for all extends 
over four different days, you will probably have 
no one the first two and every one the last two. 

[ would decorate the rooms simply with a few 
flowers. Have the table set in the dining-room, 
which should be decorated with the same flowers, 
and shade your candles with daintily 


ecards, 


colored 


A pretty 


shades to harmonize with the flowers. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


girl should pour tea, or have two girls if you 
care to serve chocolate also. IL would serve small 
sandwiches, tea, buttered and 
little cakes. You may add ice-cream if you pre 
fer, but that is not necessary. 

Miss M. L. B.—The custom of wearing evening 
dress at the theatre and in publie restaurants 





chocolate, toast, 


and hotel dining-rooms is a new one—so new that 
very few are doing it as yet. There is litth 
question but what this custom will grow, as it 
is quite the thing in England and continental 


countries. It is surprising that it has not been 


before. At present it litth 


who do it are somewhat conspicuous 


done here is done so 


that those 


Of course when a decolleté gown is worn at a 
dinner in a restaurant, the hat is worn also. 
B. H. E.—The invitations which you wish to 


send out for the reception given for your son’s 
wife may be worded as follows if they are to be 
in the form of specially engraved cards 
To meet 
Mrs. Sanford Lee 
William Lee requests the pleasure of your 
company 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 
from four until 
Twenty Belvedere Avenue. 


Ceorge 


Mrs. 


ninth, 


seven o'clock. 


My advice would be, however, not to have 
ecards engraved, but to use your own visiting 
cards, writing down in the left-hand corner, “ At 
home Tuesday from —*’ and over your name 
“To meet Mrs. —.’ This is just as good 
form, will be much less expensive, and will en 
able you to put different hours on some if you 
prefer. The hours should be from four to seven 


for the entire reception, but you can ask part from 
four to six and the others from five to seven. 
The simplest refreshments would be dainty 


sandwiches of several kinds. tea 


chocolate, and 
little cakes with or without ices. 

IGNORANCE. A separate card bearing the 
words “ At home after * is usually enclosed 
with the announcement. In writing informal 
invitations, they are written in the name of tl 
father and mother, and the mother signs her 
name Anna Jones” rather than “ Mrs. John 
Jones.” These invitations should be sent, lik 
the formal invitations, two weeks before th 
wedding, if not earlier. 

It would be courteous for the bride to send 
an announcement to each member of her club 
but it would not be necessary if she does no 
know them. 

A a An art afternoon would be inter 
esting. For this provide some moist clay, and 
a set of subjects which vour guests are to illus 
trate with the clay. You could also pass some 


slips of paper with the titles of books which they 
are to illustrate on the paper. Another art game 
is to pass long slips of paper, asking your guests 
to draw first a head, then to fold this over and 
pass the slip, asking the next one to draw the 
neck, and so on through the entire body, con 
cealing the parts as they go along, so that at 
the end the slips will present a strange and 
unique combination. | hope that your party will 


he a great success 
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Do You Wish to See All 
the New Fall Styles ? | 


oO sec e€ lit i 
most r el ( . yeal Liv ul th ate 
tl to mat the KII ver y trim a y 
vish t ‘ ‘ 
\ t! y 
( “1 {2 ( 
~ \! i 
G LD) effe nd 
I I i Mi Ss a | 
Girls 5 
We = } 1eS¢ 
new tvi¢ creat I ¢ publishing the 
NATIONAI Stvle L \ y one copy of this 
k has been reserved for \ ll be sent you entirely 


REI Postage Prepaid, if you will write for it feda 

“NATIONAL *:: Suits 
ner Yor" $10 to $40 Pear 

Fall Style Book and Samples Free 


This Style Book will also show you all the new “ NATIONAL” 
Cailored Suits, a Made-to-Mensure, and a perfect fit guaran- 
tee Chere are the new flounce skirts, and plaited skirts and 
its, every new style and made in your own choice of all the 
ew materials. There are over 450 new materials from which you 

iy choose, and samples w e sent you FREE, provided you ask for 
them. Think of what such an unlimited choice of material means to you. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy Every “NATIONAL” 


ment has the 


ab BD, ce Ml 


“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed guaran 
tee—attached I tag says that you may return any 
“NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you and we 

ill refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage 
to all parts of the world. 
In writing for your “‘NATIONAL” Style Book, be sure to state 


whether you wish samples for a Made-to-Measure Suit, and give the 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
210 W. 24th St., New York 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishmentin the World 


Mail Orders Only 
No Agents or Branches 


colors you prefer. 
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Our club feels that because of the world-wide 


manifested in the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, we would like to make a study of the 
of these two men and their works, and also 
something of the history of the 
Will you help us with a list of books o 
upon the subject?—E. C. 

There is an abundance of material upon this 
whole general topic of the Hudson-Fulton cele 
bration, which your club will have no difficulty 


interest 


lives 
to knou areal 
river. 


articles 


in securing. You are very wise to make your 
study historical as well as contemporary, and 
you will find it all most interesting. The fol 
lowing list of books and magazine articles will 
give you a comprehensive outline of these men 
and their contribution to science, and also the 
history and charm of the river which bears the 
name of one of them: 

Henry Hudson, by E. M. Bacon 

Hudson and the Half-Moon, by D. H. Bruce. 

“ Hendrik Hudson Memorial Bridge,” WNScien 


tific American, vol. 94, p. 366. 

Dutch Founding of New York, by Thomas A. 
Janvier. 

Lotus-Eating, by G. W. Curtis. 


“New York and the Hudson,” by Henry James, 
North American Review, vol. 181, p. 819. 

“Through Inland Waters,” by Howard Pyle, 
Harper’s Magazine, vol. 92, p. 828; vol. 93, p. 63. 


“Steamboats of the River Hudson,” Enginee 
ing Magazine, vol. 8, p. 849. 
“The Hudson River,” by Marie Van Vorst, 


Harper’s Magazine, vol. 110, p. 543. 


“ France’s Tribute to Hudson’s Memory,” 


North American Review, vol. 184, p. 302 
Uemories of a Hundred Years, by E. E. Hale. 
Robert Fulton, by R. H. Thurston. 

Robert Fulton, by G. C. Eggleston. 
‘Robert Fulton and the Centenary of Steam 

Navigation from an English Point of View,” 

Scientific American, supplement, vol. 64, p. 173. 


Most of the members of our club incline to a 
study of the works of contemporary 
and playwrights. Will kindly suaqgest the 
names of some, and a play or novel of each? I 
shall be glad of your assistance.—J. F. 

I infer from your letter that the members of 
vour club do not wish to restrict their study 
of contemporary novelists and playwrights to 
America. In fact, I think that they would ob- 
tain a far better idea of the general interest and 
advancement in the drama if they did not. For 
the playwrights I make the suggestion that you 
make a study of Ibsen, Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
Muaeterlinck, Bernard Shaw, Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, Booth Tarkington, and Edward Sheldon. 
For the novelists I suggest that you make a 


nove lists 


you 


study of Tolstoi, Turguenieff, Anatole France, 


William 


Dean Howells, Henry James, Mrs 
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Humphry Ward, Fogazzarro, Edith Wharton, and 


W. J. Locke. 

You ask that I give you a list of books and 
plays which would represent each author and 
playwright. Collectively, taking the playwrights 
[ suggest that vou take as a basis of your work 
J. F. Huneker’s Iconoclasts and his most recent 
book Haqoists, and from these two you will get 
a very comprehensive account and estimate of 
the various playwrights and their plays For 
vour study of Ibsen I urge you to read George 


Brandes’ Life of Ibsen, and follow Huneker’s s« 
lection of plays When it comes to a study of 
Charles Rann Kennedy, Booth Tarkington “and 
Edward Sheldon, | suggest that you read The 
Winterfeast. The Van From Home and if pos 
sible, secure a copy of Salvation Nell, by Edward 
Sheldon It may be that you would ‘pre fer 1 
substitute Augustus Thomas’ The Witching H« 
for Edward Sheldon’s Salvation Nell 


As to the nove Is to study, of the writers whose 
names I have given you, for Tolstoi, Anna Ka 
Turgueniell, Smoke; Anatole France, Thi 
Crime of Bonard; William Dean How 
ells, Fennel and Rue; Henry James, The Golder 
Bowl; Mrs. Humphry Ward, The Testing of Dia 
Vallory; Fogazzarro, The Saint; Edith Wharton 
The House of Virth: VW. » @ Locke. Ne ptimus 

Any help which I ean give you in the way of 
arranging outlines for the study of both the play . 


renina : 


Nulvester 


and the noyels I shall be very glad to send 

l am preparing a@ paper on the subject. ** The 
Utilization of Waste Products.” iny help you 
can give me in the way of reference books will 


he much appreciated, rE. S 

The subject of your paper is certainly one of 
importance, and I am sure you will have a great 
deal of pleasure in reading up material upon 
it. I would advise you ‘to write to the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. D. C., and as 
that any publications on the utilization of waste 


products which the government may have is 
sued be sent you. In addition, the following 
magazine articles will doubtless give you a good 


deal of the matter you are seeking: 

7 By Product Coke Oven.” English Magazine 
July, 1908. 

* House Refuse Clinker Concrete.’ Scientific 


{merican, January 25, 1908. 
* Metal Waste,.”’ Scientific 
1908. 
* Tannery 
uary 4, 1908. 


{me i an, 


April 1s 


Wastes.”” Ncientific American. Jan 


“Making Money out of Waste.” Scientific 
i{merican, April 10, 1909. 

“How Waste is Turned into Money Scien 
tific American, October 6, 1906. . 

I shall be glad to hear from you again, upon 


either this or some other subject 
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A $6.00 Set of Initialed Silverware FREE 


Send us | Oc (for carriage and packing) and the metal top from a jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
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We'll send you a beautiful silver tea-spoon, 


coffee-spoon, bouillon-spoon or butter - spreader bearing your initial. 


The design is our beautiful lily pattem. 


Save the library slips in Extract of Beef jars. 





only from us. 


You can get this pattern 


We will send up to twelve spoons or 


twelve spreaders, or any twelve pieces assorted. 


They are all genuine Rogers’ AA extra plate. A set 


of this ware would cost you $6.00 if you could buy it 


in jewelry stores. 


set; to cover carriage, packing, etc. 


Yet it only costs you $1.20 to get a 


Send in the caps 


as you buy the Extract, or send them all at once. 


Mention the pieces you want. 
This offerismade onlytothose livinginthe United States. 


What Extract of Beef Means 


to Housewives 


We want you to know the hun- 
dred uses for a good extract of beef 
not in the sick room, but in the 


kitchen. 
Atrmours 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the 
silver free simply to get you to use a 
few jars. For you'll never be with- 
out extract of beef once you know 
what it means. 

All the delicious flavors, which the expert 
chef imparts to his meat-dishes, can be at- 
tained by you through the use of this savory 


household help. Add it to soups and to 
gravies. Note what your people say when 


they taste them. 


s 
—~ 


magazines free. 


Impart it to “ left-overs'"—see how it 
freshens them. Make stews from the parts 
of meat that you now throw away. This ex- 
tract gives to the meat the flavor that it lacks. 
You can utilize twice as much of the meat 
that you buy, if you Il use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. It saves twice its own cost in this 
saving of meat alone. 


Four Times the Best 


Armour’s has four times the strength of 
ordinary extract of beef. Armour's is con- 
centrated. 

The directions are always “ 
as much.” 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
Learn at least some of its hundred uses. 

Decide if you'll ever again go without it. 

Get one of these beautiful initialed silver 
pieces. See if you want a full set. 

When sending the caps for the silverware, 
address Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. J. 


Always send 10c with each cap. 


Use one-fourth 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 


They get you the 
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OUR HOME 


Will you please send us to aid our club-work 


an outline the subject—Ireland? We shall 
greatly appreciate it.—F. S. 

The following scheme for a study of Ireland 
will, I hope, prove useful to you. The books of 
reference will aid you in conducting the work. 

Treland. Rooks of reference: An Unknown 
Country, by D. M. Mulock-Craig; Feudalism in 


Ireland. by M. Davitt; Jrish /Jaunting-Car, by 


on 


S. C. Bayne; Jrish Sketch-Book, by W. M. Thack- 
erav; Poems, by W. B. Yeats; Story of Fairy 
and Folk Tales, by W. B. Yeats: Jreland., by W. 


C. O’Morris (best general history); Ireland and 
Her Story. by Justin McCarthy; Two Centuries 
of Irish History. by James Bryce; Old Trish 
Folk Music and Songs, by P. W. Joyce (this is a 
valuable book and one well worth investigating) ; 
Just Irish, by Charles B. Loomis (a humorous ac- 
count of even serious things) ; Experiences 
of an Trish M.P., by Somerville and Ross. 
Outline: 
Historie Ireland. 
Travel in Ireland. 
(a) Architecture in the Cities. 
(b) Wayside Features of Irish Country. 
The Literature of Ireland. 
(a) Novels. 
(b) Poetry. 
(c) Fairy Tales. 
The History of Irish Catholicism. 


Nome 


Robert Emmet ) 
O’Connell - Irish Leaders. 
Parnell 


The Story of Home Rule. 

This outline will start you in your work, and 
vou will see as your study progresses that there 
is abundant material for many meetings. 

As the “art of conversation” seems almost to 
be one of the lost arts, the members of our little 
club this coming season intend to better prepare 
ourselves to cope with the problem by intelligent 
research and reading. We would like suggestions 
from the Home Study Club.—M. F. 

Conversation an art indeed disappear- 
ing, and it is delightful to know that a group of 
women mean to do their share in studying the 
most charming of all the arts. 

Much has been written upon this subject, and 
I suggest that you begin with various 
and magazine articles which have been published 
within a year or so, and then a little later take 
up the matter as treated by different men of 
letters. The following list of articles and books 
will start you: 

“Conversation: Is It a Lost 
April 15, 1909; “Can Americans 
PErR’s WEEKLY, January 16, 1909; Sores,” Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, January 16, 1909; “ Plea for a 
New College Chair: General Culture,” Nation. 
February 1909; “Culture versus Cram,” 
Scribner’s, October, 1908; “ Culture and Crazes,”’ 
Scribner’s, November, 1908; “ Conversation as an 
Art,” Harper’s WEEKLY, January 25, 1908: 
“ Plea for Loquacity,” Harper’s BAzAR, January, 
1908; “ Cultural Motive in the Schools,” EHduca- 


as is 


essays 


Art?” Nation, 
Talk?” Har- 


25, 


tion, May, 1908. 
Book Ss. 


Education and the Larger Life, C. H. 
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STUDY CLUB 


Henderson: Books and Oulture, H. W. Mabie: 
Self-Help, Samuel Smiles. 

Each membe1 ot your club should keep a 
note-book in which she will write down different 


conversations she hears and the impression the 
conversations have made. You will find this both 
amusing and instructive, and at the end of the 
year a comparison of note-books would lead to 
quite an exciting meeting, I am sure. 


The music committee of our club is plann ng 
a study of the German and Italian opera next 
winter. Can you suaqaest a programme for us 
to follow at our meetings? We would be deeply 
grateful if you would suggest a list of helpful 
books.—K. M. 

Your music committee has certainly arranged 
for a most interesting winter’s work, and with 
musicians among your club members to illus 


trate the operas of the composers you will study 
you should have a charming as well as instru 
tive programme. I hope you will add French 
opera, so that you may study Debussy, Massenet 
and Gounod. 
The books | 


recommend are: Masters of Ge) 
man Music, by -. Maitland: Masters of 
Italian Music, hy R. A. Streatfeild; Wagner, by 


W. J. Henderson (this contains analytie account 
of the dramas, with themes, sources of plot, etc.) ; 


Wagner, by F. Hueller (another authority) ; 
Letters of Wagner (just published); Standard 
Opera - Glass, by C. Annesley (ineludes 123 
operas); WNiudies on the Waaqnerian Dramas. 
by H. E. Krehbiel: Music Dramas of Richard 


Wagner, by A. Lavignae (invaluable hand-book 
Rossini and His Nchool, by H. S. Edwards: Vod 
ern Composers of Europe, by Arthur Elson (in 
valuable biographical sketches). 


Let me further suggest that you look through 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature oft 
the past two years for magazine articles. These 


sources will indicate to you abundant material 
for your work, but as the winter progresses | 
would advise you to follow very closely the 


musical criticism in the newspapers. 

I shall be grateful for any help you will give 
me about securing books to read in preparation 
of a study of James Whitcomb Riley.—B. J. 

You are indeed fortunate to have been assigned 
such a delightful author James Whitcomb 
Riley and his work for your club paper, and the 
Home Study Club is very glad to assist you by 
a suggestion or two. With your to the 
libraries in Los Angeles you will have no diffi 
culty in securing material for your paper, and 
let me advise you first to prepare a biographical 
sketch. Consult Who’s Who in America, and also 
a little volume entitled American Humorists, by 
Robert Ford. Both of these sources will furnish 
you with many facts about the man and his 
writings. Then read a number of his poems, 
leeting those which represent the different phases 
of his art, notably, the poem which made him 
famous, “ Leonainie.” The story of the way this 


as 


access 


poem was written should be told. Then read, 
“Rhymes of Childhood,” “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” “ Little Orphant Annie,” “ Jim,” *‘ Love 
Lyrics.” 
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EDDING SILVER 


Choicest among her gifts, and 

dearest to the heart of the 

bride, are the Sterling pieces 

and sets which are to be 
the foundation of her family 


silver. 


STERLING 


This Trade Mark estab- 
lishes the highest intrinsic 
worth, and, with ‘the indi- 
viduality of design, doubly 


enhances the value of the 


STERLING PRODUCTIONS 
are most complete in number of articles 
of each design and wide variety of 
patterns, thus successfully meeting the 
requirements of every taste and purse. 


CHEST COMBINATIONS 
make an ideal Wedding Gift. They are 


made to contain from 27 to 407 pieces. 
For Sale by Leading Jewelers 


REED & BARTON 


Established 1824 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 


Factories: Taunton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Represented at 
NEW YORK Fifth Avenue, cor. 32d Street, and 
aiden Lane 
CHICAGO: 103 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 154 Sutter Street 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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Nore —When ordering patterns read " : 
ncluding street, city, and State, legibly writter | 
postage stamps, postal 1 check For terms f 





HE simple elegance of 


ception gown will 


telling than trimming and 


effective than elaborate design 


this 
appeal at 
woman who knows that good 


rich 


with 


No. 787 is peacock satin and the coat 
line the same shade, trimmed 
broidered in bright green 

silk ecord—Lineoln green is 

a rich tone—studded with 

jet The design of the em 

broidery may be the con 

ventional ‘zigzag or the 


more simple one of loops of 


the silk cord with the jet 
used in the spaces. lt 
your figure is slight the 


deep satin girdle may be of 
black bright green, but 
the woman who considers 
herself no longer slim will 
have her girdle the peacock 
color of the slip. The yoke 
and are of heavy 
dotted net of peacock color 


or 


sleev es 


like the gown. These may 
or may not be made ove: 
a lining. If the mesh of 
the net is coarse, and the 
spaces wide betweeen the 
dots, a lining of fine plain 
net will be effective, but 
net with a fine mesh will 


not require a lining. Cream 
white footing gathered into 
ruffles makes aun «aitractive 
finish for the yoke and 
sleeves. The top of the 
eollar will be finished with 
a bias band of the satin 
to match the girdle. The 
buttons which furnish or 
naments for the side slash- 
ings of the coat may be 
of rhinestone or corded 
black silk or mosaics, with 
the dominant colors pea 
eoek and green. The back 
of the gown carries out the 
simple lines of the front 
and the mousseline coat ex 
tends to the tip of the 
train of the slip. The silk 
cord embroidery makes the 
finish of the coat all the 
way round. At the neck 
the coat is cut in a V shape 
in order to show something 
the net yoke from the 


of 


C; 


SMART 


» 34, 


high-necked 
once 
lines are more 
material 
The slip of this 


»f 


chiffon 


APTERNOON 


6, 


~— 


re- 
to the 


more 


mousse 
em- 


Price, 


7) PR 
dW, 


x. 


sy 


4 








bac 

coat in front. 
broidery binds 
the neck of the 
gathered on the 
ting and not 

to open at 


GOWN. 








ee 


tucked. 
the side direct ly 





seam, 





ern advertisement pag 


and to contrast with the square cut of 1 


will be seen that the silk en 

armholes as well as finishes 
The sleeves are slightly 
but the yoke is close 


The girdle should be mad 
under the 
ery of the coat and so con 
ceal the opening. This 

better fit In th 


embroi 


insure a 


back and not break the 
lines of the slip from th: 
shoulders to the floor | 


slip and the coat also oper 


at the right side, as does 
the yoke The yoke an 
sleeves are made with the 


slip, which insures perf 
fit, while the made 
separately, but joined to tl 


coat is 


slip around the neck and 
armholes and also tacked 
to the girdle in front or 


side. 


the left-hand 
( olor schemes 
worked out for 
will be 


which 
] 


may be 
this mode 
sent if a 
stamped envelope and sam- 
ples are The de 
sign lends itself charming, 
to different 
tions, and 
trasts between 
dress and the transparent 
outer one are to be the 
fashion this winter, fancy, 
may have full play within 


enclosed 
color combina 
as strong 
the under 


con- 


bounds of good taste The 
beautiful deep dull orange 
shade that is called tor 

toise-shell may be used 
with most striking effect 
under a dark brown net 


with embroidery in shades 
Of brown and tortoise-shel 
silk with a few threads of 
gold Dull bronze or 
buttons would be used wi 

such a color scheme. lt 
all black, for light 


gold 


mourn 


ing, the model will be a 
good choice, or white and 
gold for a young person 
The quantity of material 


needed for the slip is 12 
yards 22 inches wide o 
9 vards 36 inches wide and 
6 yards for the mousseline, 


chiffon, or net 
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gnes, I th 


lidn t expect to get a ne 


_ “Qh! What a Lovely Gown!” 





W tell the truth, I i ha ad ‘ i ha bee Dia D 

Dia i Dye D yu ¢ 

Ye I this gown that D Whe I i at I " 

I was a wi € i Id t e da nIwa t i I 
going over ! last year clothes, and sh iD 

I was skeptical, but I was willing to tr: ve ripped uy é The 

a lal Was pertect g bi so spotted ea We 1 q 4 

} gol ” iT rs thi a me patte I a 

Rea ." ne rt the dresse t 1d ¢ it va e passe a 

I ‘ atch the al, and lace for yok n't u think Diamond Dyes are 





DIAMOND DYES 












Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: —_, Diamond yes tor ed ete used for coloring Cotton, 
Linen, or other Mixed G yut are espx lly adapte IT 
Wool lk r other res. which ke u he dve 
Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always give  V00b Silk. « pire nyt hen fo 
perfect results. You must be sure that 1 get the real Dia nen. 6 mae ae lt 
md Dyes and th kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the & M xed na “are ace 
article uu intend to dye ) hy] } ; 
. . “ fil t getabie fibre For 
r Cotton are the best dves made 


Beware of Imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only 
one kind of Dye claim that their imitations will color Wool, Silk, or 


Cotton (“all fabrics”) equally well. This claim is false, because no Diamond Dye Annual Free 


good 


dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk or other animal Send ame a to mentior 

fibres can be used successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other alert mame an diamond Dys 

vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, ye aegp? , a pote sage f y' 
7 lua ur 





r 


namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


FREI 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HE pattern No. 790 may be said to be an 
if adaptable model. The long coat is always 

becoming to stout people, especially when 
the dart seams are unbroken and extend from 
the shoulders to the bottom of the garment. 
Slight figures will welcome the revers, since 
they always give breadth, and in cases where 


it is desired the revers may be cut an inch wider 
than the pattern. The feature of the 
the modification of the back and side seams at 
the top of the pocket—a device by which the 
flap of the pocket made. In this model th 
suit is a dark blue serge with jet buttons. 

The well-dressed woman is not always the on 
who has a costume for every but the 
who one several. No. 


coat 


Is 


is 


occasion, 


one makes do for 


frown 





THE NEW TAILORED SUIT. NO. 790 


bust mea 


its for 


Siz 2, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inch 
Price, ( 


1 25 kirt 


25 cents for coat a 








4 GOOD RECEPTION GOWN. NO. 791 
’ » 34, 39, 35,4 , and 42 in é a 
Price, 25 ents for coat and 25 « t irt 


791 


frown 


is a model which makes such a serviceabl 
It of green trimmed with 
green passementerie. relieved silk 
black and jet buttons. It follows the fashionab! 
demand and is without a collar The front is 
trimmed with the passementerie, buttons 
loops, is single-breasted, and fastens with 
The Directoire effect is obtained by stopping the 
trimming twelve inches below the waist line and 
cutting away the material four inehes on each 
side. The skirt is a circular skirt, with a sweep 
of train which at once makes the costume suit- 
able for reception and theatre purposes. 


18 vigogne 


by cords ol 


and 


hooks 
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, 
} DIS TINC TION w oress 


| PRINTZESS 
Fashion Show 


Now in Progress 
At Good Stores Everywhere 


} HEN you see this poster on 
the boards in your city, go 
} tothe merchant whose name you 
j see on it, and see PRINT ZESS 

Garments in the life. 


| 
No picture can portray the 
| mene of their style, the %-4 
i. grace and elegance of their tailor- 
§ ing—their genuine distinction Lies 
At collar, shoulder, hip and " 
front you'll find a fit like nothin 
else in all the ready-to-wear hel 
Let a try-on prove it at your | Pe 
own merchant's 


The PRINTZESS label J 


guarantees your satisfaction 


Complete Style Book F 
on request 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 


i” AD 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


ANY of the designs made for embroidery 
on infants’ garments are too elaborate 
and intricate for a busy woman to under- 


take. Here we have a number of simple ones 
which can be developed by even an amateur em- 
broiderer. By an unusual adaptation of simple 
stitches very effective results may obtained 
with comparatively little work. 

Use only fine sheer materials and fine mer- 
cerized cotton. 

When the material is ready to be embroidered, 
baste on the wrong side, under each flower and 
bud, a piece of something heavier of a firm close 


be 


be obtained by basting pink or blue lawn under 
the flowers, in place of the white linen. A very 
faint, delicate tinge of color will show through 
on the right side of the embroidery. 

Work the leaves in satin-stitch. Contrary to 
all the rules in regard to embroidery, these small 
figures can be effectively done without padding, 


by using a double thread, thus saving a great 
deal of time. You will find it very easy alter a 
little practice. In taking the stitch see that the 


two threads be one on top of the other. and not 
side by side. The inner layer of cotton will form 
a slight pad. 


























BABY’S SHORT DRESS. | Vp BABYS DRESS WITH 
NO. 770. | a) ROUND YOK} NO. 772 
Size, 6 month ; ' : . 
Price, 15 cent | | ‘ , Pr 
Embroidery Design N i | ide dD N 
6c rice, 25 cent /® ) Pri 
ION ALA f | 
weave, preferably linen. Now ior © J | Work the main stems of the 
work around the outline of pie f2 ae A | design in a very fine close 
the flower, on the right side, | Les yy J - . feather-stitch, the small branch 
in a very small buttonhole- [LL ee ¥ es in simple outline. In _ tak 
stitch, letting the petals ove ing a new thread, if you use it 
lap one another. Be sure the BABYS CHRISTENING ROBE, NO first to outline a stem, and then 
stitches go through the linen 771. to embroider the leaves, the 
underneath. In the centre of Price, 1 cotton will have softened, and 
the flower make an eyelet. Embroidery Design for Dress N , will form a smoother surface 
When a petal forms part of Price, 7 t in the leaf 
an outside edge, as in the Design for Cap, No. 3¢ In using this method of em 
revers of the baby cap, make Price ents broidering it must be remem 
the stitch as firm and close bered that it will only be ef 
as in an ordinary scalloped edge. In other places. fective on sheer materials; the thinner the ma 
there may be a space between the stitches. terial the richer and more pronounced will be 
After the buttonholing is finished, carefully the completed forms. A whole design may, of 

cut away the material from under the flowers, on course, be worked in the buttonhole-stitch by 


the wrong side, close to the stitches. 
will stand out in bold relief. Repeated washings 
will not cause the linen to ravel on the wrong 
side, so that this method is as practical as it is 
effective. 

Very large spaces can be covered in this man- 
ner in a short time. If a petal is large’ enough 


The figure 


to admit of it, a little seeding inside the but- 
tonholing will add to its appearance. 
touch 


If a slight 


of color is desired on a garment, it may 


those who are not familiar with the French work, 
but a prettier and more delicate piece of em- 
broidery can be made by confining the button 
hole-work to flowers and buds, and using satin 
stitch for the leaves. 

The babies’ dresses are cut by simple patterns 
that may be used for plain little dresses with- 
out the embroidery. Tucked lawn may be sub 
stituted in yokes, and in the panel for embroid- 
ered lawn. 
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“See how 





mre. 


y lig he 
Z iy oh: uD Pd! “4 . 
\ i Hf : rte. \. = ame” 
yf} "See how it wears!" She has 
fe told in four words the story of 
Suskana Satin Linings. 
When buying garments ready 
made, choose them from those 
bearing the Suskana Lining Guar- 
antee Tag shown below. 
When buying Linings by the 
yard, look for the Suskana selvage 
trade mark. 


Suskana Linings are made in three qualities, 
Luxura, Glintola, and W ear wv. Each 
18 sweepingly guaranteed. 

AN OFFER: Would you like a booklet showing samples 
ot the full range of Suskana Dress and Lining Silks— 


the latest correct models of silk gowns—how to prepare 
an inexpensive wardrobe ? Write us and we'll send it 


24 West 17th Street, New York 










Suskana Satin 
Luxura Quality 


Susquehanna Silk Mills 


ee 


= ae Sc es TE 














4 Susquehanna Silk Mills 4 


it wears” 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


may close the gown at the front or loops of cord and 
big button-moulds covered to match the gown. 

The invalid’s wrapper is quite novel in cut. It is 
so made that it may be slipped on easily and laced 
over the shoulder when it is not best to lift the in 
valid’s arms. ‘The shoulder line is arranged with the 
two sides overlapping and with corresponding slits 
like buttonholes, through which a ribbon or band of 
braid or lace may be run, holding the front and back 
together. This band may be slipped out when the 
garment is to be washed, too, so that it may be laid 
quite flat for ironing. 

It is a loose, comfortable robe with enough fulness 
to make it a real protection from draughts, either in 
bed or when the invalid is able to be sitting up in a 
chair. For a little shoulder wrap, to be worn in bed 
over the nightgown, the same pattern may be used, 
cutting off an even length from the bottom of each 
piece of the pattern before cutting the material. 

The prettiest trimming for such a gown is a band 
of a contrasting material—plain if the main part of 
the gown is figured or 
figured if it is plain. 

A band of material so 
set on may be made very 
decorative even if for 
some reason it is best 





SIMPLE WRAPPER. NO. 
Sizes, small, medium, and ] 


Price 


HE first wrapper, No. 780, is one 
which may be copied with good re- 
sults in almost any material. The j 


lines are entirely simple, and for a thin Tj= 

summer gown or for a heavy winter bath - 

robe it is an equally good pattern. The INVALID’S WRAPPER. NO. 782 

quantity of material required to cut the 

wrapper is 614 yards if 36 inches wide, or 

914, yards if 27 inches wide. The edge of 

the collar and cuffs may be trimmed, as illus- to use the same material as the gown. A row 
trated, with lace and a braid trimming, or the of plain or fancy feather-stitching at the inner 
edge may have a stamped and embroidered seal- edge of the band is most effective. The feather- 
lop in colored silk. For a flannel gown this is stitching may be worked in a waving line, the 
by far the best finish. Buttons and buttonholes edge of the band being cut to these curves, 
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For Summer Appetites. 


In hot weather, when the appetite is just a little off, and there comes that 
peculiar craving for something cool and satisfying, your thoughts turn toward 


J ELL- 


It is so deliciously cool, so light, so wholesome, so nutritious—so tempting 


and good every way—that it satisfies the summer appetite as nothing else can. 
Fruit of almost any kind can be added or left out, as the housewife chooses 
and in either case the dessert will be delightful. 
There is no other dessert worth serving that can be made without cooking 
and fuss, and in hot weather no housewife wants to cook and fuss 


more than is necessary. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 


Seven delicious fruit flavors and seven beauti- 
ful colors. 


710 cents a package at all grocers. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Tuesday, July 20 Lettuce and French dressing. Sliced peaches and cakes. 
BREAKFAST Raspberry charlotte. DINNER 
Cold moulded farina with red Coffee. Beef loaf with tomato sauce 
raspberries and cream. Sunday, July 25 string-beans; rice croquettes 
Eggs baked in white sauce and BREAKFAST Cauliflower salad 
minced peppers: rolls; coffee. Berries. Deep apple tart with cream 
LUNCHEON Broiled dried beef; hashed cream- Coffee 
Corn pudding: bread-and-butter ed potatoes; whole-wheat muf Friday, July 30 
crisps; iced coffee. fins; coffee. BREAKFAS1 
Blackberries and cake. DINNER Berries and cream 
DINNER Panned chickens; baked creamed Broiled mushrooms and _ bacon 
Iced bouillon. cauliflower; potatoes blueberry muffins; coffee 
Braised tongue; stuffed baked Lettuce and cucumber salad LUNCHEON 
tomatoes; potatoes Caramel ice-cream and cake. Cold boiled eggs in aspic with 
Chilled watermelon Coffee. mayonnaise. 
Coffee. SUPPER Purple and yellow plums iced 
Wednesday, July 21 Creamed chicken (from dinner) ; fruit lemonade 
BREAKFAST rolls; olives. DINNER 
Melons. Tomato salad with mayonnaise. Clear tomato soup 
Perch: potato balls: hominy Peaches and chocolate cake Broiled bluefish; fried tomatoes 
muffins: coffee. Iced tea. potatoes 
LUNCHEON Vonday, July 26 Peach short-cake and cream 
Fried tomatoes on toast rounds BREAKFAST Coffee 
with cream sauce Melons. Saturday, July 31 
Lettuce salad. romato omelette ; French-fried BREAKFAS1 
Fruit and iced tea potatoes: coffee: toast. Melons. 
DINNER LUNCHEON Frizzled dried beef; rolls; coffee 
Tongue set in aspic jelly (from Sardines; lettuce salad: olives LUNCHEON 
Tuesday): cauliflowers; potatoes tea Sliced beef loaf (from Thursday) 
String-bean salad on lettuce Berries and chocolate cake with fried tomatoes 
Ice-cream in melons. DINNER Watermelon. 
Coffee. Chicken and rice soup. DINNER 
Thursday, July 22 Veal chops; creamed cucumbers: Cream of beet soup 
BREAKFAST honriny. Beefsteak with carrot balls and 
Blueberries and cream. Peach pie French-fried potatoes 
Corn fritters; white muffins; Coffee. Lettuce and green-pepper salad 
coffee. Tuesday, July 2 Cold rice and raisin pudding 
LUNCHEON RREAKFAS' Coffee 
Stuffed eggs and mayonnaise; ‘old moulded oatmeal with sliced Sunday, August 1 


biscuits; iced tea 
Cubes of watermelon in 

DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 
eutlet, breaded: creamed 
cabbage; potatoes. 


glasses 


Veal 


Deep blueberry tart 
Coffee. 
Friday, July 23 
BREAKFAST 
Berries and cream 
Parsley omelette; potato puff; 
cream toast: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
otato and olive salad; sand 
wiches: cream cheese 
Fresh gingerbread and iced cho 
colate. 
DINNER 
Clams on the half shell. 
Broiled halibut: peppers, stuffed 
with rice and tomato; spinach. 
Lettuce and minced hard-boiled 
egg salad. ’ 
Watermelon sherbet (from Thurs 
day) cake. 
Coffee 


Saturday, July 25 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
croquettes ; Boston 
bread; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
halibut (from 
eggplant. 
Drop-cakes and tea 
DINNER 
spinach 
Friday). 
steak: fried 

potatoes 


brown 


Codfish 


Creamed Friday) 


Cream of soup (from 


Mutton tomatoes : 


peaches and cream. 


Fried smelts; creamed potatoes 
pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal soufne (from Monday) 
rolls; tea 
Tomato salad with mayonnaise 
Cookies. 

DINNER 
Fore quarter of lamb, stuffed, 
mint sauce; corn fritters. 
Cucumbers stuffed with tomatoes, 
with French dressing. 
Pineapple sherbet. and cake 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, July 28 


BREAKFAST 
Peaches and plums. 
Poached eggs on toast with black 
butter fried sweet-potatoes: cof 
fee. Coffee cake. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced lamb (from Tuesday) 
deviled eggs and lettuce. 
Iced tea, berries, and lady-fingers 
DINNER 
with tapioca 
bones). 
(from fore 
pease, potatoes. 
tomatoes on lettuce 
Lemon sponge. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, July 29 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
bacon; hashed 
cornbread : 
LUNCHEON 
baked eggplant 
iced tea 


with 


Clear soup (lamb 


Chops quarter ; 


Sliced 


Broiled 


tatoes : 


brown po- 


coffee. 
Stuffed 


rolls ; 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches and cream 


shirred eggs; toast: coffee 
Fairy waffles and honey 
DINNER 
Cold baked ham in cider jelly 
eggplant; potatoes 
Tomato and green-pepper salad 
Mrozen watermelon (from Satut 
day) 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold sitceed ham; biscuits iced 
coffee 


Peppers stuffed with cream-cheese 
balls, French dressing 
Peaches and cake 
Vonday, August 2 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples and cream 
Codfish surprise > Boston brown 
bread; coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Ilam omelette (from Sunday) 
rolls; tea 
Berries and cake 
DINNER 
Rean soup (from ham bone) 


tomato and rice 
potato croquettes: string-beans 
Pineapple salad 
Lemon pie 
Coffee 
Tuesday, August 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
and bacon on 
muffins: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
lamb (from Monday) 
peppers: biscuits 


Lamb stew with 


Liver skewers 


Minced and 


green 
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~ Hawaiian -- 
| Pmeapple 


will teach the world 
lo eal « more pineapple 


Because Hawaiian Pineapple is picked ripe and 
canned right. 4 Because ripe pineapple is a 
’ particularly healthful article of food, with pre- 
\\ eminent digestive qualities. The medical profession 
“considers it an excellent tonic to the whole 
digestive system. 


ee 







Because this fruit is picked green, ripened in vessel 
holds and in freight cars, and is not to be compared 
with the sun-ripened fruit from Hawaii, canned on 
= the fields in sanitary cans and containing the full 
= perfection of the fruit at its best. 


— > ; Because this fruit, like the fresh pineapple, is picked 
‘og ,, green, artificially ripened and is as unlike the rd ge ripe, 
tender Hawaiian Pineapple, as is possible to imagine. 
Hawaiian Pineapple is so different that a can of the 
Hawaiian and one of the ordinary kind opened 
together and tasted in comparison will prove the 
one delicious and the other poor and flavorless. 











Hawaiian Pineapple is for sale by Grocers. See that the 
words ‘* Packed in Hawaii,’’ or “‘ Hawaiian”’ appear on 
the can. Write us for Free Book of Pineapple recipes. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tribune Building, New York City 




















Nee meen cme errr re ee 
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Sliced tomatoes 
Iced tea; fruit and cake 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
(hicken fricassee ; pease; rice 

Lettuce salad 

Peach surprise 
Coffee. 

Wednesday fugust | 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 

Chicken omelette; hashed brown 
ed potatoes; muffins coffec 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; creamed potatoes 
tea 
Melons 
DINNER 
Cream of rice soup (from chicken 
bones) 

Mutton chops; corn potatoes 
Cold boiled custard on ady 
lingers 
Cottee 
Thursday Luguat 
BREAKFAS1 
Blueberries and cream 
(‘reamed smoked salmon potato 
eakes: buttered toast: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed pease on toast raised 
biscuits: tea 


Blueberry tartlets 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Melons 


lved bouillon; brown bread and 
butter 
Soft-shell crabs, sauce tartare in 
lemon shells; cucumbers 
Fried Maryland chicken, cream 
cravy baked tomatoes corn 
fritters 
l’ineapple salad on lettuce with 
French dressing 
Peach ice-cream ; angels’ food 
Coffee 
Friday, August ¢ 
BREAKFAST 
(‘old moulded oatmeal with peach 
es and cream 
oiled eggs: cornbread coffer 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant rolis: tea 
Berries and cream 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup 


Fried boiled onions in 
potato 


tapioca 


whitefish : 

cream ; 

Cold peach 

Coffee 

Saturday, August 7 

BREAKFAS1 
Melons 

Baked apples and 
cakes: hominy 
coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Green peppers stuffed with cre 


cream 


Fish drop-cakes 


whitefish (from Friday) baked 
potatoes 
Fruit, cake, and iced coffee 
DINNER 
Cakes of Hamburg steak with 
minced vegetables: potatoes 
Tomato and cucumber salad 
Compote of pears with cream 


Coffee 


Sunday, Auguat & 





BREAKFAST 
Peaches 
rslevy omelette potato puff 
honey muffins: coffe: 
DINNER 
Leg of young lamb. mint jelly 
pease: small potatoes, browred 
Lettuce, pepper, and tomat: 


salad 


Frozen peaches and cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold salmon with mayonnaise 
and capers: sandwiches olives 
Peach short-cake: iced coffer 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Vonday lugust 9% 
BREAKFAST 
Baked pears 
Deviled sardines on toast 
t'rench-fried potatoes ; 
Coffee bread 
LUNCHEON 
fritters with cream 
tea 
and lettuce 
Cake. 
DINNER 
of carrot 
reheated 
tatoes. 
porcupine 
Coffee 


Coru 


lromato salad 


(ream 
Sliced lamb, 


soup 
corn 
(pple and cream 
luesday lugust I 
BREAKFAS1 
berries 
in white 
cheese; rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
beans and 
with mayonnaise 
iced fruit lemonade 
DINNER 
soup 
bone) 
loaf baked 
ed with pease; potatoes 
Raspberry sherbet 
Coffee 


kegs baked 


sauce 
coffee 
fold baked 
matoes 
lons: 


sliced 
Me 


brown (from 


tomatoes 


Wednesday, Auguat 
BREAKFAS' 
Melons 
dried beef hashed 
potatoes ; ylueberry 

fins: coffee 
HEON (COMPANY) 
Melons 
Cream of clam 
lobster with mayonnais: 
croquettes ) 
potato balls iced te 
stuffed with 
cucumber, French dressing 
Pineapple ice; cakes 
DINNER 
(from Tuesday) 
tomato 
string-beans 
green peppet 
watermelon 
Coffee 


il 
Broiled 

reamed 

~T 

soup 


Cold 
(hil 





cken 
browned 


lomatoes 





loat 
in 
potatoes 
Lettuce and 


Chilled 





sauce 


fuguat 12 
AST 
and cre 


Thursday 
BREAKI 
Blackberries 
codfish in 
browned: buttered 
coffee 
NCHEON 
cheese, 
and cream 
DINNER 
of corn 
creamed « 
tatoes 
Cucumber salad 
Deep fruit tart 
Coffee 
Friday, August 1 
BREAKFAS1 
pears and 
gs and tomatoes, 
muffins coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Clam chowde1 
bean salad with 
cream cheese and 
Iced tea and cakes 
DINNER 
Sliced halibut baked 
stu*ed with crumbs: potatoe 
Lettuce and pineapple salad 
Peach cottage pudding 
Coffee. 
Saturday, ijugqust 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
with 
puffs 


ain 


dishes 


LI 
geplant and 
Berries 


Cream 


lteefsteak 


soup 


arrots 


baked cream 


string 


naise 


lj 


poac hed eg 
coffer 


bacon 
ort 


Broiled 


chop} 


strips 
coffee. 


sauce 


stuff 


I 


mayve 
wafers 


totale 


ed 


salad 


baked tei 


cakes 


and 


lamb 


ana 
mut 


baked 


individual 
toast 


scrambled 


” 


LUNG 
croquetctes 
rolls ; 
Gooseberry 
DINNEI 
Rice soup 
steaks pease 
tatoes 
French 
jelly 
Coffee 


LiBON 
(trom 
tea. 
tarts 


Fish Friday) 


Mutton 


Lettuce 
cold 


and 
prune 


dressing 
and cream 


Sunday luguat J 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 

cutlets French-fried = px 
Parker House | 
fee 
DINNE! 
breast of vea 
corm; potator 
Lettuce and 
Peach ice-cream 
Coffee 
SUPPEI 
veal with bard-boil 
mayonnaise 
coffee 


and cream 


(‘odfish 


tatoes roltis co 


Stuffed 


tomato sal 


and ike 


(‘old sliced 


in 


biscuit 


Berries ike 
Vonday lwguat 
BREAKFAST 
Plums and 
(‘reamed eggs on 
wheat muffins 
LUNCHEON 
and baked green 
rolls; olives 
Watermelon 
DINNER 
(from veal 
soufieé (from Sunday): st 
ed cucumbers 
French peach 
Coffee 


peaches 
toast 


coffer 


Whole 


Stuffed peppers 


Vea soup bones 
Veal 


potatoes 


short-cake 


lucsday tugual 
BREAKFAS1 
Melons 
smoked 
toston 
coffee 
LUNCHEON 
fritters baked and = stuf 
potatoes Tena 
Fruit ad 
DINNEI 
of corn soul 


pease 


trolled 


tatoes brown b 


Sill 


(‘ream 

il hops 
toes 

(;oo8eberry meringue 
Coffe. 


Wednesday, 
BRKEAKI 
ipples 


lugqust 
AST 
and crei 
on 
muffins 
HEON 


Baked 
natoes Toast W“ 
sauce rice 
Ltwé 
and tomatoes 
rolls tea 
Berries and cake 
DINNER 
tomato 
and gre 
potatoes 
olate 
whipped « 
Coffee 


(‘leat 
beef 
baked 

Cold ho 
ding with 


soup 


Stewed 





corn 
ornstarch iD 


ream 


Thursday fuguat 
BREAKFAS' 
Dlackberries 

bacon 

Orange marmalade 
LUNCHEON 

Minced stewed 

Wednesday) and 

cuits 
tartlets 

DINNER 

Strips of veal cutlet 

baked stuffed tomatoes 

Lettuce and pireapple 
Peach sherbet eake 
Coffer 


19 


Broiled 


tomatoes 


Blueberry iced teu 
breades 
potat ‘ 
salad 


baked pu 


salmon creamer 


peppers 


id 


sally-lunn cole 


beef (frou 
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Ball-Players 






Need Snap and Judgment 


Grape-=Nuts 


Food 


May be found on the tables at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Ann 


Arbor, West Point,etc. and wherever brain and brawn are essential 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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OUR HOME 

Our club has been in caistence or twenty-one 
years, and it is something of a problem to think 
of subjects new and acceptable to the members. 
is IT am responsible for the programme newt 
year, I should like some suggestions of topics 
dealing with modern every-day life and inter 
ests.—Mrs. A. A. 

It is very interesting to know of a club which 
has been in existence as many years as yours, 
but I quite understand the difficulty that a mem 
ber of the programme committee might have in 
arranging for a season’s work when so many sub- 
jects have been covered. These subjects which 
f am about to give you deal with modern every- 
day life and interests, and represent various 
aspects of them which may suit the tastes of 
the different members: 

l. The growing recognition of the place ot 
musie and literature. 

2. Report on the centennials of the great men 
in 1909, 

3. The five best novels of the veal 

4. The development of the art of 
painters and sculptors. 

5. Is the suffrage propaganda conducted in the 
best way? 

6. The minor contemporary poets of England 
and America. 


7. House decoration as a profession for wom 


\merican 


en. 

8. The scientific discoveries of the vear 

9. The last word from Mars. 

10. The development of organized work to pre 
vent the spread of the “ white plague.” 

If at any time you would like a list of books 
which would aid the members in preparing pa 
pers on these various subjects, | should be ver) 
glad to send it to you. 

I want to ask Our Home Study Club to help 
me a little IT am to lead a / 
our club, on “ The Value of Dialect Poetry.” with 
special reference to James Whitcomb Riley Ts 
there a collection of Riley's poems in one rol 
ume?—W. N. B. 

The subject for Conversations at your club 
“The Value of Dialect Poetry,” with a special 
reference to James Whitcomb Riley 
to be a most interesting one, and, I imagine, will 
provoke discussion. You ask for a single volume 
of Riley’s poems. There is such a one, en 
titled Poems Here at Home, This will give you 
a wide field to choose frofhn, and many of the 
poems show Riley at his best. There is a com- 
plete edition of his works, both prose and verse, 
but I faney you do not care for that. The edi- 
tion comprises, I believe, twelve volumes. 

I would suggest that you approach the sub 
ject, “ The Value of Dialect Poetry,” by means 
of comparison, and that you begin with Low- 
ell’s famous Biglow Papers, which were the 
pioneer of dialect verse. The poet in the South 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar—furnishes a number 
of charming poems. Also the newspaper, The 
Atlanta Constitution, will give you other verses. 
With this basis of comparison you will be able 
to form your own judgment as to the value 
of dialect poetry 


‘conversation a 


promises 
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If you have access to Poole’s Index, look uw 
the heading “ Dialect,” and you may be able 
to find magazine articles which would assist 
in vour work, I hope to have the pleasure of 
hearing from you again at some time. 

Our club has chosen for its neat season’s worl 
the fopic, * Nome \ otabl Women and the 
Times.” We want to know something o} the wo 

t+ who have left their mark in the worlds 
George Eliot is ou 


first choice, and in the field of education ihe 


art, science, and literature. 


other woman could you group with Emma Wil 
lard and Alice Freeman Palmer? Our member 
ship is tiventy-five, and we shall all be grateful 
Oo you for sudguestions. Mrs. A. J. W 

The subject of your next season’s work in 
yveur elub, “Some Notable Women and _ thei: 
Times,” is most interesting, and with an ener 
eetic membership ot twenty-five you will cer 
tainly have some illuminating papers. [| am 
very sure. Starting with George Eliot—and | 
commend your starting-point—. suggest the fol 
lowing list as being typical of women who repre 
sent the different branches of art, science, and 
literature: 

arlotte Bronté: 
Curie (HaArrer’s Bazar, March, 1908), Maria 
Mitehell; Mrs. Browning; Isabella D’Este; Em 
press of Austria; Dolly Madison; Rosa Bonheur ; 
Ellen Terry, Sarah Bernhardt, and Maude Ad 
ams: Miriam (of Biblical history); Emma 
Willard, Alice Freeman Palmer, and Miss 
Clough. 

In this last line I have completed your sug 
gestion by adding Miss Clough’s name in ordet 
that you will have the opportunity to investigate 
the educational movement among women in 
Kkngland through this attractive personality of 
\liss Clough, the sister of Arthur Hugh Clough 

From this list you will see that George Elio 
and Charlotte Bronté are the literary women 
Madame Pasteur, Madame Curie, and Mari: 
Mitehell the women of science: Mrs. Browning 
ihe poet; Isabelle D'Este, the patron of art 
literature, and science; the Empress of Austria 
the most attractive type of royalty; Dolly Mad 
ison, the type of American royalty; Rosa Bon 
heur, the woman artist: Ellen Terry, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Maude Adams, typical women 
of the stage: Miriam, the prototype of the inde 
pendent progressive woman of the present time 
The books of reference which will be of the great 
est help to vou in the preparation of these topies 
are: 

Letters of George Eliot: Life of the Brontés 
by Mrs. Gaskell; Pasteur’s Life and Letters, 
Madame Curie and Maria Mitchell—magazine 
articles (see Poole’s Index); Mrs. Browning 
Love-Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett; Isabella D'Este, by Julia Cartwright; 
Vartyrdom of an Empress, for the Empress ot 
Austria; Dolly Madison, by Maud Wilder Good 
win: Rosa Bonheur (see Poole’s Index): Ellen 
Terry, Sarah Bernhardt, and Maude Adams (see 
Poole’s Index): Miriam—the Bible, and The 


Representatir« Women of the Bible. by George 


Matheson 


Madame Pasteur, Madame 
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Pineapple 
Ice Cream 


Served With 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 








with ice cream or ices, fruits, beverages, desserts. 
time—at any place—to any person. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 































The one dessert confection equally appropriate to serve 


At any 
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Miss C.—l1l wrote to you by mail, but the let- 
ter was returned marked “ Not Found.” The 
name of the clergyman whom your sister is to 
marry should read as follows in the invitation: 


‘Rev. William Brown.” 

Either the above or Mr. Brown is proper for 
a place-ecard. | would certainly not considet 
it bad form for your sister to visit the mother 
of her fiancé alone It is customary and also 
perfectly appropriate that she should do so 

[1 am very glad that your mother has been 
one of our subscribers for so many years, and 


hope that both you and she will feel free to writ 
to us frequently for suggestions and advice. It 
is a pleasure to give them. 

Miss H. T.—You do not tell me the amount of 
money the young bride to whom you refer has 
to spend for her trousseau, but I suggest the fol 
lowing simple wordrobe, which will be quite suf 


ficient. For travelling | advise either mohair 
or voile for material. and the eolor to be dark 
blue. Shirtwaists and skirts will not be very 
popular this season, and in place of the coat-and 
skirt suit there is now the one-piece dress and the 
coat. A pretty stvle is that of Cut Paper Pat 
terns Nos. 749 and 750 in the March number of 
the Bazar. I would not, of course, embroider 
the gown, but would have soutache braid for 
cuffs on the sleeves, and some simple pattern 


of soutache on the waist The coat might be 
like the model on page 250 of this same BAZAR. 
{ would advise an afternoon dress of gray voile 


or some of the figured voiles in a becoming color, 


or a foualard. \ black net dress may be worn 
for church and afternoon wear. and have also 
an extra bodice for evening wea Possibly your 
friend would prefer a white net. but that soils 
easily. [T would advise a pongee or linen suit, 
and two. one piece shirtwaist dresses 

This list furnishes a variety and a costume 
to meet each occasion If you care for further 
details in regard to hats and gloves, shoes and 
stockings, and the little accessories which mean 
so much to a woman's costume, | shall be glad 
to hear from you again. 

Miss H. M.—Since you have had experience 
as Manager and matron in various. State insti 


tutions for eight years, vou certainly ought not 
to have any difficulty in obtaining positions 
either in the Playground Association or in set 
tlement work. I am very glad to answer the 
questions you ask in regard to the work of su 


pervisor in the Playground Association Your 
first step shonld be to write to the Field Secre 
tary of the National Playground Association of 
America—Mr. Lee F. Hanmer. 1 Madison Ave 


nue, New York City, and ask him to direet you 
to the local association in your State, and to giv 
you information as to how to apply for a_ posi 
tion in the association. The work is most inte 
esting, and you would find it not too taxing; but 
whether or not the salary would equal or exceed 
what you are already receiving I am unable to 
say. The associations are located in all parts 
of the country, and in writing to Mr. Hanmer 
{ would ask him for a list of the loeal associa- 
Your age would certainly not debar you 


tions. 
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from becoming a supervisor, and your experience 
should aid you in securing the position 

You ask for the address of some millinery 
school and a training school for managing house 


keeper. The best in the country is Pratt Insti 
tute, Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York. Upon 
application a catalogue will be sent you, an 
from this vou will learn the different courses 
you might take up, the eost of tuition, and sim 
ilar details 

Since you live in the West, and do not tell 


me whether it will be possible for you to leave 
home, | am a little at a what to ad 
vise you in regard to settlement work. In order 
to obtain a position as a settlement worker you 


loss as to 


would have to live, probably, in a_ settlemen 
house and learn the work in that way; and 
would, of course, receive no salary during your 
probation. If you would like to have me send 


you A list of some of the settlements in Chicago 
I shall he very glad to do so 

Mrs. C. H. D.—It is a pleasure to answer 
mail, and I shall be glad to 
you in preparing for your three months’ trip in 
Europe. You are to be travelling with 
is little luggage as possible, and you are quite 


youl 


assist 


request by 


wise 


right in thinking that you will not need many 
underelothes, as these ean be laundered at a few 
hours’ notice in any of the hotels. I would sug 
gest that vou have an extra pair of shoes and 
a pair of slippers; that you start with only 
one hat and buy another as occasion requires; 
that in place of a number of shirtwaists you 
have a silk dress of either black or blue or 
whatever color is becoming to you, as you will 
need this for the table d'héte dinners. Your 
tailored suit must be very satisfactory, and | 
think vou are wis® to have the extra skirt of 
blue. If possible, vou might convert that into 


i dress, by matching the cloth in silk and making 
t one-piece dress of it: or, if not, I would have 
a blue silk waist, two white cotton French erépe 
these you can launder yourself, as thes 
and one flannel waist for 


waists 
do not require ironing 


steamer wear. Your black China-silk kimono 
will answer admirably for the sleeping-car, but 
vou will find it too eool for the steamer. On 


none of the lines sailing from New York is it pos 


sible to rent steamer-rugs, and these are as im 
portant as any part of your outfit. You cet 
tainly will need an extra wrap. Possibly by 
having a sweater and wearing equestriennes you 
might be able to get on without the wrap, but I 
doubt it very mueh. You will find it far easier 
to manage an extra wrap than to bother with 


the care of the other garments I have mentioned. 

Baedeker’s Guide Books are by far the best 
and I would recommend that you get one of 
Great Britain and another of Italy—for the part 
of Italy where vou mean to travel, and, if you 
will allow me to suggest, vou will find it help 
ful to make a careful study of these books before 
vou sail, 

If other questions occur to you concerning your 
trip, which you would care to ask, I shall be 
very glad to hear from you again. A first trip 
always is occasion for question. 
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We want every woman in America to send for a free sample 
of Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderfu 
results that follow its d ‘ily use Write today before vou forge} 


This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 
Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother 
used it, and her matchless complexion testified to its worth. 
It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. A 
very little applied gently to the face, neck and 
hands, night and morning, cleans out the tiny 
pores, stimulates them to renewed activity , The reece tO 

and feeds and nourishes the inner skin eee : 
DERICK Fine Rane 


Pie ons, ’ 
DETR on 


and surrounding tissues. The certain 
result of this is a complexion 
clear and brilliant in color- 
ing—a skin soft and smooth 


without being shiny 





plump, rounded cheeks 
Milkweed 


Cream is good 


from which all lines 


Sor TO USE 
we pnb Sones .. 


tren Fine 
DETR SOPRIE TOR 






and wrinkles have 







Ca) 





been taken for all complexion 


faults. It has a dis- 





away. 





tinct therapeutic action 


















on the skin and its glands. 





Excessive rubbing or knead- 
ing is not only unnecessary, but is 
liable to stretch the skin and cause 
wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is absorbed 
by the skin like dry ground absorbs rain. 
Thus the pores are not clogged up, irritated or 
enlarged as they are by having stuff forced into 
them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is dainty, fastidious 
and refined a necessary toilet luxury for every woman 


zim 7 
BS react ee rnevents Se who values her personal appearance. 
Len F ime mont 


ne. PRO ors 
Eth O\ fea ise 





Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. Don’t forget to write for the free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
OVERCOMES FRECKLES, TAN AND SUNBURN 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 















PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
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&ntertainment 


than two mon 


columns sooner 


Prompt answers by 


Letters cannot be answered in thes 
is too large to permit an earlier reply 
envelope in their letters. All questions sho 





JUNIOR-SENIOR RECEPTION.—I would suggest 
for your class reception that you give a pan- 


tomime party—that is, that the Junior class pre 


pare pantomime “grinds” for the Seniors, and 
that you give the Seniors the same privilege 
of preparing “grinds” for the Juniors. These 
‘grinds’ may be on the past school life to 


gether, or they may be more in the form of 
prophecies as to what their future life will be. 


I would decorate the table for the refreshments 


with violets by all means, if you can obtain 
enough of them to get an effect. It would be 
necessary, of course, to mass them. I suggest 
that, if your table is a long one, you have a 
long oval dish filled with a mass of the violets, 
surrounded by ferns or smilax, and that at the 
ends of the table you have eakes frosted in 
white with the class dates in vivlet, and that 
around these cakes little silk class flags be 


placed, which may serve as souvenirs after the 
reception. You should then arrange smilax or 
ferns on the eloth, and should surround the 
centrepiece with candles in order to obtain an 
attractive lighting 

Av appropriate menu than 
the one vou speak of, which was given last vear, 


somewhat simpler 


is as follows: 
Grapefruit, with maraschino cherries in the cen 
tre, served in grapefruit glasses or in the grape 


fruit skins 
Jellied chicken, with rolls, sandwiches, pickles, 
and olives 


salad—the beets cut up in tiny 


—with French dressing 


Endive and beet 
squares 


Ices decorated with candied violets, little cakes 
frosted with violet, and candies. 
If vou wish to make the menu more elaborate. 


you may add between the grapefruit and jellied 


chicken a cream soup and some shell-fish. | 
hope vour party will be a great success, and if 
vou wish any more details [ will be very glad 
to write again. 

Mrs. L. FE. 8.—Could you not dress in Holland 


costume for your fancy-dress entertainment? It 
is a simple costume to get up, and you ean easily 
find illustrations in that will show you 
what to wear. The simplest Holland costume 
that I know of consists of a perfectly plain full 
black skirt and a perfectly plain waist turned 
back V-shape in the neck. If you have an old 
waist that vou ean cut. IT would advise vou to 
cut the sleeves so that thev will reach half-way 
upper Wear a white kerchief 
shoulders tucked into the waist. a 
vou around your 
made of muslin, 


bn wks 


you! arm 


your 


down 

around 
string of coral. if 
throat, a Duteh cap 
a large blue gingham apron reaching to the bot 
tom of your skirt and almost around it. 


have it, 


white and 


° 


au W1 t ) yTrespor 
ild contain the name and address of the sender, 
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and 





lents who 


me sent t } enclo 
though not for publicat 


Mins. S. R. C.—Deecorate the 
party with pink tulips, and for favors have lit 
tle cups made of hand-painted tulips on water 


rooms Tor you! 


color paper, filled with candy or salted nuts 
For amusement get some puzzle-pictures and 
have a progressive picture party Kither two or 


four may work upon the same puzzle at one time 
and after a given time they from 
table to another. The two who 
placed the largest number of pieces in the puzzle 
If vou do picture-puzzle 
party vou can party 

For this vou pin an advertisement on the back 
of each of friends as they The 
peint is for each one to guess from the conver 
sation of the 
stead of the advertisements 
names of characters in fietion. o1 
the life of to-day, and the problem may be the 
siime 


progress one 


progress havi 
not care to have a 
have an advertisement 


your arrive, 


others what she represents In 


may pin the 
characters in 


you 


\n interesting game to play is for the guests 
to sit informally in a 
to whisper a 
bor, and an 
not necessarily an answer 
\fter this has gone around 
is asked to tell aloud 
to her. and she asks 
aloud the answer whispered to 
binations are very amusing 

In addition to this you might have a portrait 


circle, and for each one 


question to her right-hand neigh 


inswer to her left-hand neighbor 
to the same question. 
the 


question 


circle some one 
Whispered 
member toetell 


The 


tne 
some othe 


her com 


show. Pass around slips of paper, each with the 
name of some well-known person on it. Each 
one is expected to draw on her slip of paper 
the portrait of the person whose name is given. 
When this has been done the top of the slip, 
containing the name, is turned down, and the 
portraits are hung on the wall for each one to 
guess whom they represent 
Apprepriate refreshments will be 
Salad made of apple and celery and served in- 


side hollowed-out tomatoes 
Sandwiches of different kinds pickle, cheese, 
lettuce, ete.. served with the salad 
lees and cake 
Five HluNprep.—In a four-handed game of 
five hundred, five eards should be left in the 


‘widow.” Forty-four cards, plus the joker, are 
used, thus ineluding the four-spots. The bidder 


usually leads, although it is the custom in some 


places for the one on the left of the dealer to 
lead. The joker may not be played on a_ trick 
unless the plaver is out of the suit which bh: 
heen led 

The Avondale system of scoring is generally 
used now It is not necessarily very much better 
than the other. however. if vou are accustomed 
to use the other. 
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Use But Two-Thirds as Much ae 





Please Note the Difference in Labels 


One says Leaf Lard.’’ The other says 


“Leaf Brand.”’ 


Many housewives who think they get 


leaf lard never do, because of this same- 


ness in labels. 
They think a pail labeled “Leaf Drand’”’ 
It never does. 


la- 


contains leaf lard. 

Neither do pails 
beled “Pure Lard.”’ 

The law won't let a 
label say “Leaf Lard”’ 
unless there is nothing 
but leaf lard in the pail. 

So pails are labeled 
“Leaf Brand,’’ which isn’t saying “ Leaf 
Lard.”’ 

The hope is that you are not clever or 
that you don’t know the law. 

Now that you know, get the lard you 
want. Buy a pail labeled “Armour’s ‘Si- 
mon Pure’ Leaf Lard.” 

If you’ll look for that label you'll always 
get leaf lard, and you’ll get the results in 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


as you can make with vea/ leaf lard. 
It is made from that flaky bit of fat that 
surrounds the hog’s kidneys. There is 


only enough leaf fat to supply one-tenth 
of the people. Those who insist, get it 


1 
lll, 


1s even better than butter because it 
doesn’t cook so dry. 

And you need use but 
two-thirds much of 
it, so it’s the most eco- 
nomical. 


as 


We make leaf lard in 
an open kettle just as it 
used to be made on the farm. 

But we use open-jacketed kettles, and 
employ infinite skill. 

Each pail is sealed under government 
You get this seal unbroken. 

No other lard comes to the 
with such a seal. 


inspection. 


housewife 


So you can depend on no other lard to 
the same extent. 





your cooking that only leaf lard can Try Armour’s “Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard 
effect. veal leaf lard. Learn what it means. 
You have never tasted such pastry You’ll use it always. 
ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
QW? 
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FORM AND 


with 
red, 

Cheese 

blue 


GOOD 


COLONIAL Pakry.—Decorate your rooms 
buff and blue instead of with the usual 
white, and blue for your Colonial party. 
cloth will do. You can use yellow with 
cheese-cloth. 

If your guests are to wear Colonial costumes 
ask them to come each representing some well 
known person of Colonial times without dis 
closing to any one who it is to be. Then, afte: 
the guests have arrived, it should be their first 
duty to discover the names of their companions 
by means of conversation rather than by asking 
questions. It will then be interesting to pass 


a basket containing slips of paper upon which 
subjects for five-minute conversations are writ 
ten. ‘The two drawing the same subject must 
become partners for the first round, when ther 
must be another drawing. The subjects instead 
of being the interests of to-day should be those 
of Colonial days, and each one should try to 


converse upon his subject from the standpoint 
of the person whom he represents for the evening 
This will require some cleverness, but it will b 


interesting and amusing. You must, of course 
have a Virginia reel during the evening. It 
might appropriately come at the end Some 
other old-fashioned square dances would also |x 


interesting. If you wish to give out some puz 
zling questions ask them to name the thirteen 
original States. and to give the names of thy 
Presidents in order. 

Mrs. F. G.—Yes. it will be good form—tlh« 
form—to send your husband’s and your ecard by 
mail to your friends on their receiving days. It 
will not be necessary to acknowledge the calls of 
those who haye called upon you in any other way 


best 


during your first year in mourning. even if vou 
have seen the friends when they have called. You 
should acknowledge invitations by either sending 


regrets or by sending cards which will be received 
the day of the reception 


INTRODUCTIONS. Your letter ‘introducing a 
titled foreigner to your friends should have 
the same form as one introducing any othe 


It should be addressed to Mrs. Jones 
ne whom you particular- 
should not be addressed 


yventleman. 
unless Mr. Jones is the « 
ly wish him to meet. It 
to both Mr. and Mrs. The form of the 
letter will depend somewhat upon the degree ot 
intimacy both with the gentleman vou wish to 
introduce and with Mr. and Mrs. Under 
circumstance. it will be write a 


Jones. 


Jones 


any better to 

second letter to Mrs. Jones and send it by mail. 
In this vou can give as many details as you 
choose. The letter of introduction must... of 


course, be open and should be more or _ less 
formal. It may read in this way: 

My pvEAR Mrs. Jones,—I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you Lord Melville, who is to Ix 
in New York for a few days. I am delighted at 
having the opportunity to bring together friends 
who I know will enjoy each other so much. 

Very cordially yours, 
Mary SMITH. 

Mrs. E. L. E.—When the members of the club 
arrive pin on their backs, without their know] 
edge. the names of different people of the life 
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of to-day, or from fiction, and make them guess 
whom they represent from the conversation of 
the others. One may have “ Peter Pan” pinned 


on her back, another “ The Merry Widow,” an 
other “ Oscar Hammerstein,” still others, * Mary 


(;arden,” * Madame Tetrazzini,” ** Maude Adams 
“Conried,” “Charles Frohman,’ * Presider 
Roosevelt,” Virs. Roosevelt,” ™ Mi Tait * et 
Of course it is essential that the names shouk 
not be at once revealed by the conversation 


the fun is to be kept up 


Mrs. Ek. B.—When introducing your small 
to a visitor teach him to offer his hand rath 
than to bow. When some one says, * Thank you 
it is still the custom, although an old one, t 
say, ~ You are very welcome.” When some on 
says, ~ Come to see me, Mrs. .’ it is still the 
rule to say, “I will be very glad to. thank you 
The “ thank you *” is not stilted. Even when you 
reply by saying that you are very well in reply 
to a question in regard to your health, the 
“thank you” is usually added 

In entering a chureh with your husband and 
children, you should enter first, the boys next 
and then your husband Since the children ar 
hbovs, it is well to teach them even at this tende: 
age that ladies should come first The same 
would be true in entering the pew. In going t 
church with your mother, you should allow hei 
to enter first, as vou should any guest you hay 
pen to have, whether young or old The same 
rule holds in entering a theatre 

\ child should always be taught to say Wil 
vou please excuse me when leaving the tablk 
Kither that or, “ May I be excused is pel 
missible 

PropHecy PARTY Instead of a shower ” for 
the bride, since you wish something new, give a 
propheey-party Kach guest should be require 
to bring a jingle concerning the future of the 
bride. The form of entertainment should be a 
luncheon, and these jingles may be read at the 
table. When the finger-bowls are brought in 
there should be some of the little Japanese water 
flowers in them. which unfold when they touch 
the water, and from them the future of the 
bride should be foretold by some clever membo: 
of the party 

After the luncheon hang a sheet across on 
room with the light back of it. and give shadow 
pictures of the future life of the bride. The 


decorations for the luncheon-table should be bride 
smilax. The menu may be as follows 

Oysters on the half-shell 

Consommé in cups 
Creamed seallops baked in shells 
French chops French pease 

Potatoes Parisienne 
Fruit salad 
Peach ice 
Coffee. 

Toasts.—At a dinner given for a bride or en 
gaged girl the toast is proposed to the bride 
She does not rise and drink with the rest, but 
remains in her place, either responding merely 
with a pleasant smile to thei 
rising afterward and drinking a toast to them. 


roses and 


good wishes oT 
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\ : - Write us to-day for your FREE copy 
" —— of the ““NATIONAL”’ Fall Style Book 
— and Samples pictured below. 


“NATIONAL Tailored Suits 
nowveatssts $10 to $40 “FS 


Fall Style Book and Samples FRE 


NATIONAI Su re mad »the measure custome 


whom set thei ers by mail We have | n making 
fect-f ng s this way for Twenty-one Years And all of this 
[wenty-one Years of experience and knowledge and skill ca 
mak \ rs Fall 
You select your material from the samples we send you. Yo 
lect y ur ; trom Style Book We do all th rest an 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “‘NATIONAL’’ Garment has the “‘ NATIONAL”’ Guarantee Tag 
our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may return 
any “‘NATIONAL”’ garment, not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 
The “‘NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 


“NATIONAL”’ READY-MADE GARMENTS 





Waists Furs Hats Underwear 
Skirts Dresses Petticoats Misses’ and Girls’ 
! Coats Sweaters Hosiery Suits and Coats 
Boys’ Clothing 

' Why n irn all.the desirable nev ish 
f »\ Copy of the ‘‘ NATIONAL" 
. Style book? It gives you so many new style 
nts, § gest » much t you, and gives 
complet nformation about what is 


ying to be worn, that 










tne one ind1s 
sable fashion 
1ide of thi 


season 


x 










This “NATIONAL” Style Book belongs to You; You only 
need write for it 


The ‘‘NATIONAL” Fall Style Book pictured above is your property. Will you write for it? When 
vriting for this FREE Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples fora Tailored Suit and state 
the colors you prefer. Samples are sent very cheerfully, but only when asked for, 


National Cloak & Suit Co. Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 240 W. 24th St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 
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CULINARY 


A, Mi. Clam chowder: Drain the liquor from 
two quarts of clams, and chop them coarsely 
Mince a half-pound of fat salt pork and put a 
layer of it in the bottom of a large pot; fry until 
crisp, then remove with a split spoon and fry in 
the fat a large onion, sliced thin. As this be 
gins to brown put into the kettle the contents 
of a quart can of tomatoes, and a dozen potatoes 
eut into dice of uniform and with 
two quarts of cold water. Drop into the liquid 
a small cheese-cloth bag containing a dozen whole 


Size, cove! all 


cloves and a dozen whole allspice. Add a little 
paprika and cook steadily for three and a half 
hours. Now put into the kettle the clams and 


eight Boston crackers or pilot biscuit that have 
soaked for half an hour in milk. Cover closely 
and cook for a half-hour more. If you wish the 
chowder to be very thick you may add at the last 
two tablespoonfuls of browned flour rubbed into 
one tablespoonful of butter. Remove the spice 
bag and serve the chowder very hot 

Clam fritters.—Make a batter of a cup of milk, 
three eggs, beaten. light, a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, and a heaping cup of flour that 
sifted with an even teaspoonful of baking-powde) 
Stir in thirty clams, chopped fine, and, if the bat 
ter is teo thin. add a little more flour Drop by 
the spoonful into deep boiling lard, and fry to a 
olden brown. Remove as soon as done, drain in 
heated colander, lay for a moment on 
paper to absorb the grease, and serve at 
on a very hot dish. 

Mrs. M. H. G.—Preserved kumquats: Wash and 
wipe the tiny tangerines, then weigh them. To 
each pound of the fruit allow a pound of gran- 
ulated sugar. Cover the fruit with 
bring to a boil: drain. add more 
for three minutes, then drain and 
water once more. Boil until tender. and set 
To the sugar add very little water (a teacupful 
to each pound), and the juice of three oranges. 
Put into a preserving-kettle and heat slowly, tak- 
ing care that it does not scorch. Lay in the fruit 
and simmer until this is very tender, but not 
broken. Remove with a split spoon, spread on 
platters to cool, and boil the syrup until thicl 
Pack the kumquats in pint jars, fill these to 
overflowing with the thick, boiling syrup, and 
seal immediately. 

Mrs. H. C. M.—To make mint jelly with a basis 
of apple jelly, proceed as follows: 

Cut into quarters, without peeling, tart apples 
and put into a porcelain-lined preserving-kettle 
with a very little water, just enough to cover the 
bottom of the vessel. Set at the side of the range. 
cover closely, and simmer until the apples are 
soft and broken Strain through a jellv-bag. but 
do not squeeze, or the jelly will be cloudy 
Measure, and allow a pound of granulated sugar 
to each pint of juice. Put the sugar in pans 


has be n 


a tissue 


once 


and 

boil 

add 
| 


asiac, 


wate! 
water, and 


again 


in the open oven to heat, stirring occasionally 
that it may become hot all through Return 
the juice to the fire and bring to a boil. Mean 
while bruise a large bunch of mint, break and 


tear it to pieces and put into a saucepan, and 
cover with a little boiling water Allow it to 
steep until the liquid is green, then strain, 


hard, o1 
vegetable press 


squeezing the leaves and stems etter 
still, putting through a \void 


using much water, as the liquid should be bright 


green. As soon as the apple juice reaches the 
boiling-point add the sugar, boil up once, add 
the mint liquid, and remove from the fire. Put 


a sprig of green mint in the bottom of each jelly 
pour in the sealding jelly, and set 
form before sealing 

If one wishes to make the jelly greener than it 
would be if prepared as I have directed, one may 
buy at any grocer’s an excellent vegetable color 
ing matter which will make the jelly a 
green. This preparation is harmless 

Mrs. J. U. M.—For baked veal cutlets 
the meat prepared as for frying. Sprinkle the 


aside to 


olass. 


vivid 


have 


cutlets with salt and pepper, dip in cracker dust 
then in beaten ege, then in cracker dust again 
Set aside in the ice-chest long enough for the 
coating to stiffen, then transfer to your covered 


roaste? Roast, basting every five minutes with 
melted butter. \llow about twenty minutes 
cooking in a moderate oven 

| \. \W Risen sally lunn Into a cup of 
milk pour a cup of scalding water, and when 
the mixture is blood-warm add a_ half-teaspoon 


ful of baking-soda, a teaspoonful of salt, a half 


cup of melted butter, and a half yeast-cake that 


has been dissolved in a gill of warm wate 
Have a quart of flour sifted into a large bowl 
‘ li . smth thi Saran’ -_ | 
and pour the liquid int6 this, stirring steadily 
Beat hard for several] minutes until smooth and 


light before s@tting to rise in a warm place for 


six or seven hours or until light. As soon as 
the batter is well beaten, it should be turne:l 
into a deep tin well greased What is known 
is a “ Turk’s-head mould” is excellent for this 
purpose When ready to bake lift carefully to 
the oven. not to jar the bread and thus cause 
it to fall Cover for the first fifteen minutes 
of baking, then uneover and brown. When 
dene transfer to a hot plate and serve. 

Mrs. F B F.—Salmon loaf Flake cold 


boiled salmon or the contents of a can of salmon 
into bits with a silver fork. If the salmon is 
of the canned variety turn it from the tin sev 
eral hours before using; drain off the liquor 
and set in the the flaked salmon 
add a half-cup of cream or rich milk and two 
beaten eggs with salt and pepper 


ice-chest. To 


season and 


the juice of a half-lemon. Stir in a handful 
of very fine crumbs: mix well, adding as you 
do so a tablespoonful of melted butter Turn 


into a greased mould, and bake in a steady oven 


for three-quarters of an hour. Turn upon a 
heated platter. and pour over and around the 
loaf a rich white sauce into which has been 


stirred a tablespoonful of minced parsley. 


\ pudding can be baked instead of boiled o1 
steamed, but of course this process takes much 
less time than would the steaming method 
If one has a recipe for a boiled pudding the 
directions may ‘be followed exactly. and the 


mixture ean be turned into a buttered pudding 


dish and baked. Steaming or beiling takes al 
ways twice as long—sometimes three times as 


long as does baking 





















HARPER'S BAZAR 


REMEMBER this trademark and re- 
fuse substitutes. Old Dutch Cleanser 
is the only article which cleans, 
scrubs, scours and polishes —that is 
free from caustic and acids—that 
cleans mechanically, not chemi- 
cally. Ideal for house-cleahing 
time, because it 


Chases 
Dirt 
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Large Sifting- 
cansLOc 


At all Grocers 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention Iarper’s Bazar. 
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Notre —When ordering patterns readers are 
written in 


including street, city, and State, legibly 


postage stamps, postal note, or check 


cau 


It has the quality of 


CHARMING and most useful gow 
A one numbered 783. 

being convertible into two gowns 

over different underslips. Ov 


worn 


with embroidery of black and gold it is beauti- 
ful, or with lace-work in black on the brassiére, 
made for the brassi@re _ it 


Two designs have been 
of the evening gown, Nos. 354 
and 355, one in embroidery, 
the other in lace, that 
or the other may suitable 
no matter what material 
for the gown. The 
main elaboration of the gown 
lies in this brassiére, although 
embroidered = scarf 
added to the girdle of the black 
embroidered gown, and addi 
tional ornaments — are 
scattered above the hem of th 
other. 

There 


so one 
be 


the 


selected 

ends are 

lace 
is 


greatel scope To! 


individuality in executing tl 
embroidered design. as on 
may use either self or con 
trasting tones, and chenille 


gold thread or cord, spangles 


or beads, if well introduced 
add greatly to the finishe 
work. 

Twisted silk will be found 
easier to handle than _ flosses 
and a new extra-large siz 
which is intended for knitting 
is admirable for heavy need! 
work. 

Flosses, however, should lx 
used if the foundation mats 
rial is very thin—as chiffon 
cloth, voile, or net—the work 
then being done over heavy, 
paper or through a muslin 
pattern. 

Plain satin-stitch with mo 
tives raised, some appreciabl) 
higher than others, will prove 
an effective treatment. Couch- 


ed outlines of gold thread ar 
satisfactory, while small beads 


may border some of the mo 
tives. 
At top and bottom of the 


brassiére are a number of sec- 
tions, some with rounded edge, 
and some pointed—these are 
latticed across with twisted 
silk and a bead placed at each 
crossing. 

Following design 


the same 


Sizes 32 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


Price 





SIMPLE EVENING 


tioned to gag number ana ze 


all case 


n is this 


id attern desired, 
mney must accompany order 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page 


is the embroidery 
which finish a jetted girdle. 
should 


address 
in form 


together with full 
Remittances may be made 


at the top of the searf ends 


be made Di 


by being The gown to wear Dver a 
er black reetoire slip such as our No. 721. The outside 


with different 





783. 


GOWN. NO, 


34 36. 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure Price. 35 cents 
No. 354. 


7§ cents, including scarf end 


thin part of the gown should be made separate 
from this foundation slip if the plan is 


to use 
effects. The lace or chiffon of 
Which the skirt part is made 
is fastened to the brassiére 
and is put on with that over 


the slip. The guimpe shown 
in the illustration on this page 
may be worn, high-neck 
guimpe with transparent stock 


collar, or the gown may _ be 
worn low neck, as shown on 
the second page following this 
with no sleeves or a= small 
tucked or draped sleeve. The 


guimpe may be made separate 
from the  underslip at 
tached to it. as preferred. If 
it is separate the gown may 
different ways: 
eveniny 


or 


0 used in four 
\s a full-dress 
low eut 
dinner 
length 
Duteh 
theatre 
voke and long sleeves: 
any of the forms 
ent colored slips. 


cown 
sleeveless ; 
half or full 
yoke with 
a reception 01 
with 


and as a 


with 
and 


dress 
sleeve 
neck; 


di ess 


as 
high-neeck 
and in 
overt differ 


The edges ot the brassiére 


are finished with a band of 
satin, and the girdle may be 


made in the form of a jetted 
net work. The slight 
of the skirt may be 
in to give a_ princess 
by drawing the girdle 
low. or the Empire ef- 
the 


rope or 
fulness 
belted 
iorm 
rather 
tect, 
ing page, may be chosen. 

The quantity of material 
needed for the Direetoire slip 
is 10% yards, 3 wick 


as seen on succeed 


36 inches 


The price of the slip pattern 


is 15 cents. For the gown 
61, yards 27 inches wide or 
5Y, yards 36 inches wide ar 
needed. 


Materials for the embroid 
ery can be bought of the Ba 
ZAR at 40 cents the half-dozen 


skeins. A color scheme for 
any gown will be sent if a 


stamped envelope and sample 
are enclosed 
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Have a Diamond oye pend NOW 


Now *time fora Di: 1d Dye Day—now—in window her, when the daysare 
duh chitan tec ditahian cabaerien And now is the time to get your new Fall clothes ready, tor 

Go up in your garret. Go through your old packing-trunks and bureaus. There are lots 
of old things that are only slightly worn—dresses, skirts, waists, remnants of goods that only 





’ g 
need a dip in Diamond Dyes to be as fresh and bright and new as ever 

Dyeing with Diamond Dyes is as easy as washing a handkerchief And it’s such fun, 
too—so fascinating to watch the new colors come it the goods 


Even if you aren’t going to do your dress-making for a few weeks yet, do your dyein 








g 
now—while the weather is fine—yvhile the work dries so well out-of-doors 
Have your Diamond Dye Day to-morrow or the next bright, sunny day that comes. 
You've no idea what it means to youmno idea of the pretty changes you can | in your 
wardrobe, how stylishly you can dress 
“Once every so often I have ‘ it I call my Dias Dye D | ¢ 
new thin Then I take a the ¢ thes I have been kee ng, and de t t I t el 
hat t mvyse 
“I dye one ¢ t y noon I . e clot t I 
dye whole, wit it ripping the r ret g the t ess I t lt ' e the \ltogether, 
I think Diamond Dyes easily e me $100 a year \ they're so « t i aay os a 
to my Diamond Dye Day Mi li. M. MarRTIN, St. Pa Mint 
Sapestant Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 
_ Dia ire the Standa and namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
alt ¢ sult You must sure t rat mu for Cotton, 
et i Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes Diamond 1 for Wool cannot bt if 
idapted to the « rte to d ( f ther Mixed G 
ss . . : . \ or other 
Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imita- peery : , 
tors who make only one kind of dye claim that their healt ; P 
ao . - oe Dia 1 Dve adapted for 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“‘ all fab- Cnttne sorely * call / 


rics") equally well. This claim is false, because no Stem died Seen 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or Mixed Goods.” a ss “‘ Union Goods.” ar | 
other anima! fibres can be used successfully for ade chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetab 
dyeing Cotten, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For fibre For this reasor tr Diamond Dyes for Cotton ar 
this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, t yest dyes made for these goods 





Diamond Dye Annual—Free 802" puypamee: he sells Daemon’, Dyes\ ead we vil 
send youa copy of the famous Diamond Dye Anentl aasanel ¢ e Dire Book, and SAY f dyed cloth, all FREE. 
Address “WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, \ 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harpers Bazar. 











CUI PAPER 


used for the 


RINCESS LOUISE 


braids are 


lace brassiére. This lace, although one o: 
the daintiest of braid-made laces, is also 
one that may be Cone with practically no lace 
stitchery, the entire work being brought about 
by a dexterous use of the braids. One can thus 
reproduce very accurately the designs of Du 


chesse lace. Motives of Princess Louise appliqué 
are let into the variety, and thi 
sampler shows the varieties required by this pat 
tern. <A scalloped braid, which can be drawn up 
and sewed into little eight-petalled roses, is also 
used to edge th which are such a chat 
acteristic feature in Duchesse patterns. Two sizes 
of lozenge-shaped braid are used for leaves, some 


giving 


work, 


serolls 


times singly, oftener sewed together. It will 
be seen that one side has a heavier edge than th 
other, and this heavy edge is used as the oute 


edge of leaves, the edges having no cord being 


sewed together and drawn flat. A narrow draw 
braid is used for *le stems in appliqué motives 
and a wider one for large leaf forms. For the 
background work there is a picot braid. A dull 
pointed tapestry needle is used for this, the braid 
being threaded through it and stitched back and 
forth like a thread. You may either secure it 
with a knot-stitch, as you sew through diffe 
ent motives, or else with a No. 150 cotton sew 
around the various figures. The thread is so 


fine that may pass from point to point by 
simply giving the thread a few turns around 
the picot and not fastening off each time. Where 
the picot is laid in lattice weave, it is secured by 


vou 


the finer cotton being sewed around it. Work 
with the wrong side of the lace toward you, and 
shape the rose forms and leaves of lezeng 
braid before basting them to the pattern In 
making the appliqué motives, make and baste 
the braids and motives in position first, then 


lav on the net, fastening it to the flower 
with knotted stitches one quarter inch or so long 


sprays 


By using only the upper portion of the bras 
siAre design, a pretty bertha is the result—a 


pretty finish for a low nee!l 

Triangular-shaped motives ornament the skirt 
and seattered between are tiny sprays of leaves 
and roses, selected at random from the brassiére 
] 


aesign. 





SAMPLER OF LACE BRAIDS USED. 
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PATTERNS 




















EVENING GOWN WHITE ( NO. 783 


HIFFON, 


Ol 


$ §. 40 a 1 


ROIDERY DESIGN ‘0 bd) 


It *© always possible t idjust a braid-made 
lace and remodel it, as you may cut between the 
motives, an jon again with pu rf without ex 


periencing that feeling oft vandalism Suggested 


by the cutting of a real lace. and so you need 
not fear that vour labors will be lost whe 
brassiére models cease to be in high favor. 
Black lace braids are also obtainable for this 
lace, with the exeeption of the smaller leaf. and 
the stem braid used in the appliqué motives; but 
embroidery mav be introduced for these The 
price of the lace braids for the brassiére is $5.50 


and 60 materials for one skirt ornament, 


either 


cents Tor 


in black or white. 
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TRADE-MARK 
Reg U S. Pat. OF. 


The Mattress 
that is 


Built- 
Not 
Stuffed 











Ost 





ermoor’ 


The Mattress That is Built—Not Stuffed 








That slogan, ‘‘ Built—not Stuffed’’ ought to commend itself 
to every seeker of sleeping comfort. The Ostermoor idea is 





This trade mark always 
on the real Ostermoor 








A doth label printed in red and 
black and sewn on the end of 
EVERY genuine Ostermoor. 











REGULAR SIZES AND PRICES 
2 feet es ag wide, $8.35 





3 feet wide, 30 tte, 10.00 

3 feet 6 aoe wide, 11.70 

4 feet wide, 40 tbe. 13.35 

4 feet 6 é wide, 15. 00 
All ; Ae 3 inches long. 


Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes, special prices. 














that a mattress should be honestly made; of best 
materials; and fill, in the most perfect manner 
possible, the need for which it was intended. 


Does that idea appeal to you? 


THE OSTERMOOR mattress is the expression of 
honest handiwork. The soft, sanitary sheets are laid up by 
craftsmen in their line, layer on layer, and the whole enclosed 
in its covering of ticking entirely by hand. There is no 
stufing of animal hair or other doubtful substances into a bag 
and calling it a mattress) The OSTERMOODR is clean, sani- 
tary and comfortable beyond compare, and is dust-proof, damp- 
proof, and vermin-proof. 

Buy an OSTERMOOR—and an ‘OST ERMOOR only— 
if you really want the maximum of sleep-giving comfort; the 
satisfaction of cleanliness and health under you during the 
resting hours. 


Send for our 144-page Book “The Test of Time” with 
Samples of Ticking—Free 


The Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores generally, but there’s an 
Ostermoor dealer in most places—the livest merchant in town. Write us 
and we'll give you his name. But don’t take chances with imitations at 
other stores—make sure you’re getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade- 
mark label is your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress by express pre- 
paid same day your check is received by us when we have no dealer or 
* has none in stock. The free book—don’t forget it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather @ Down (o., Ltd., Montreal. 
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WO very useful patterns are illustrated 
here. The first is a travelling slip-on, a 
garment which is simply made, easily 

titted, and most easily put on when needed. It 


is designed especially for the convenience of 


travellers, for use on stéamers and sleeping-cars, 


to be slipped on when one goes to the wash 
room. It is infinitely 
usual kimono, and just as easy to get into in a 
hurry. It may be made of pongee, preferably 
or of grass linen if a less expensive garment is 
necessary. Both wash well, and the buttons may 
be put on with split rings and taken off when the 
slip-on goes to the laundry 

Made of natural-color pongee or linen without 
lining and with a collar facing of white pongee 
or linen, the slip-on is a very near relative of the 
popular motor-coat. It will take about 7 yards 
of 36-inch pongee »7 inches wide 


or 9 yards 27 





PRAVELLING SLIP-ON. No. 78: 
Sizes, small, medium, and la 
Pri cent 
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more dignified than the 
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NEW PATTERN OF * PILLOW-SLIP ” DRAWERS No 


sad 


Novel 
and for the summet1 


lingerie models are always in demand 


woman's handiwork thev are 


particularly delightful Pretty, dainty, hand 
sewing and finely whipped-in insertions an 
edges, with feather-stitching and hem-stitching 
make the plain fine nainsook royal in effect 

The “ pillow-slip ” drawers, as the French de 
signer calls this new model, are quite unusual 
in cut. They are made in one part, seamed if 
the width of the material makes it necessary 
The cut is such that a section of the material 
falls at the back with much the effect of a short 
petticoat In the illustration, at the left sid 
this back curtain” effect is shown, as seen 


from the back 
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The PRINTZESS idea 
of tailoring makes good at the four P > 
points where you’re usually disappoint- DISTINCTION IN DRESS +. 
ed—at collar, shoulder, front me hips 7 7? 
they fit so smoothly you feel at home The PRINTZESS label g % 
in them at once, intees your satisfaction. i 


, Complete Style Book F 
rheir styles antedate the ordinary gar 


request. 
ments—just far enough in advance to be — > 
really distinctive in their refined appeal F 
to your good taste. Made in Cleveland 
yy PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN and i 
it good stores every where 
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This Mark Means 


that here is one ol ¢ lo I point { PRINIZEss Fit ere j 
it the first try 1 you can cert y ind fj st gu ts 
} the unig perfectic tf PRINTZESS tt ring ie 
i < of - . . © 
co: The Printz-Biederman Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sa 8 . RE . pili. on ec OE CS. a | 
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> Menus for a Month 


¢ 


Friday, August 2 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches and cream 


Eggs baked in tomatoes: French 
toast ; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans, sauce tartare 
in lemon cups 
Little baked custards and cake; 
iced coffes 
DINNER 
Little Neck clams on _ half-shell. 
Salmon, steamed, with potato 
balls and white. sauce: creamed 
cucumbers; Lima beans. 
Red-raspberry short-cake and 
cream. Coffee 
Saturday, August 21 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded cereal: berries and 


cream. 
pantish; French-fried po- 
corn muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
omelette; biscuits; tea 


trolled 
tatoes : 


Spanish 


Lettuce and cream-cheese_ salad. 
Plums. 
DINNER 
Chilled bouillon 


Lamb chops, mint jelly; scalloped 
corn, potatoes. 
Tomato salad. 

cocoanut pudding 
tard sauce. 

Coffee 

Sunday, August 22 

BREAKFAST 
Melons 
catlets; pop-overs ; 
DINNER 
breast of veal, stuffed; 
mushrooms, baked iu 
cream; sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad. 

Frozen red _ raspberry’ sherbet; 

cake: coffee 
SUPPER 


Cold with cus- 


Codfish coffee. 


Roast 
fresh 


Tomato and sweetbread'= salad 
with mayonnaise; sandwiches 
olives. 

Watermelon balls: cake: iced 
fruit lemonade 
Monday, August 23 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries and cream. 
roiled bacon; hashed creamed 


potatoes; rolls; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Rice eroquettes with white sauce; 
tea. 


Lettuce and string-bean’ salad 
with mayonnaise 
Cake. 
DINNER 
Veal (from Sunday) with toma- 


casserole: cauliflower, 
potatoes. 
Pineapple salad on_ lettuce 
Deep peach tart and cream 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, August 25 
BREAKFAST 


toes, in 


Baked apples and eream. 
Parsley omelette; fried tomatoes 
whole-wheat muffins; coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Spinach baked in timbale moulds 


with hard-boiled eggs and white 
sauce; potatoes. 
Gooseberry tartlets; iced choco 
late 
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DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup 
Stuffed baked whitefish; corn frit 


ters; potatoes 
l’rozen plum sherbet; lady-tingers. 
Coffee 


Wednesday, Auguat 
BREAKFAST 


Melons. 
Broiled dried beef and poached 
eggs; sally-lunn coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Stuffed eggs on anchovy toast 
with mayonnaise 
Blueberries and cream iced tea 
DINNER 
Clear rice soup 
Fish soufné (from Tuesday ) 
fried summer squash potatoes 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
lum tart 


Coffee 
Thursday, August 26 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches 


ried clam fritters buttered 
toast: coffee 
Coffee bread 
LUNCHEON 
(‘ream-cheese balls in green pep 
pers, French dressing sand 
wiches olives 
Cream puffs; berries: iced coffe 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup (popped corn 
on top) 
beef loaf with tomato sauce 
rice croquettes spinach 
Peach surprise; cakes 
Coffee 
Friday, August 2 
BREAKFAS1 
Baked pears and cream 
broiled freak mushrooms; cream 
ed potatoes: pop-overs coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cold sliced beef loaf: baked po 
tatoes 
Cucumber-jelly salad with mayon 
raise 
Iced grape juice and cake 
DINNER 
Iced bouillon 
broiled sliced halibut string 
beans potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Blueberry pudding and cream 


Coffee 
Saturday, August 28 

BREAKFAS1 

Melons 

ges baked in green peppers 

French toast: coffee 
Orange marmalade 

LUNCHEON 


otato and olive’ salad rolls ; 
olives 
Sliced peaches and cream: sugar 
cookies: iced tea 
DINNER 
Stewed chicken with pimentoes 
and rice; spinach 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Baked caramel custard 
Coffee 


Sunday, August 29 
BREAKFAST 
moulded oatmeal! sliced 
peaches and cream 
croquettes (from Fri 
white muffins coffee 


Cold 


Halibut 
day) 








Wiel 


a 


Saher 


< 


C} 


DINNER 
(‘old sliced tongue corn oysters 
baked potatoes 
Pineapple and lettuce salad 
Frozen watermelon Coffee 


SUPPER 


Jellied chicken loaf (from Sa 


day) olives; sandwiches 
Lettuce salad with chopped pep 
pers and egg 
Peach short-cake and cream 
iced coffee 
Vonday tuguat } 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
Broiled bacon in potatoes; corn 
bread: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced tongue; rolls; pickles 
Berries and cake; iced tea 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
broiled mutton steaks with toma 
to sauce; potatoes; Lima beans 


custard on 
Coffee 

lucsday fugust 31 
BREAKFAST 

ferries and cream 


Chocolate lady-fingers 


kggs baked in cream chopped 
browned potatoes; Boston brown 
bread toast coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Mutton souflé (from Monday) 


biscuits; tea 

Plums and pears 
DINNER 

Tomato bisque 


Veal chops, breaded baked stuff 
ed tomatoes; potatoes 
each compote and cream 


Coffee 
Wednesday, September / 
BREAKFAST 
Apricots and pears 
Corn fritters: rolls: coffee 

range marmalade 
LUNCHEON 
stuffed eggplant English 
muffins; tea 
apples and cream 
DINNER 


baked 


Daked 


Cream of spinach soup 
Lamb and tomato stew potate 
croquettes stuffed green pep 

pers 

Frozen peaches and cake 

Coffee 


Thursday, September 
BREAKFAST 


Kggs scrambled with tomatoes 
rusks coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Minced lamb on _ toast rounds 
(from Wednesday) ;: tea bis 
cuits 


and nut salad wit! 
mayonnaise 
and cream 
DINNER 
Clams on the half-shell 
roiled Delmonico steak: carrot 
balls in cream; potatoes 


Cucumber 


(Cookies cheese 


Lettuce and green-pepper salad 
Bineberry ple Coffer 
riday September ; 

BREAKFAST 

Cold moulded farina sliced 
peaches and cream 

Broiled tomatoes, Astoria diced 

potatoes; corn muffins: coffee 
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LUNCHEUN 


Cold salmon with mayonnaise 
and capers; rolls; tea 
Melons. 
DINNER 
Cream of rice soup 
weakfish; stuffed 
cucumbers; potatoes. 
Apricot ice; cake 
Coffee. 
Saturday, September j; 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
weakfish (from 


Baked baked 


Creamed Friday) 


on toast rounds; toasted muffins: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spaghetti and tomatoes with 
cheese; tea. 

Lettuce and tomato salad with 
mayonnaise; wafers 
Berries. 

DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca 
Veal cutlet with tomato sauce; 
baked corn: potatoes 
Deep blueberry tart 
Coffee. 

Sunday, September 
BREAKFAST? 
Melons 
Poached eggs on _ toast corn 
bread; coffee 
DINNER 
Roast leg of mutton currant 
jelly in lemon cups sweet-po 


tato puff; cauliflower 
Lettuce and banana salad 
Frozen fig pudding: cake 
Coffee 

SUPPER 

mutton: cauliflowe! 
mayonnaise in red 


Sliced leg of 
salad with 


peppers: rolls: coffee 
Peach short-cake and cream 
Vonday, September 6 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and plums 
broiled bacon and liver on skew 
ers ; rolls > coffee 
*LUNCHEON 
Ric e croquettes with cheese 
sauce tea 
Tomato and pea salad with may 
onnaise 
Fresh apple sauce 
DINNER 
Rean soup (from mutton bone) 
Chicken fricassee; eggplant: boil 


ed rice 
Apricot charlotte 
Coffee 
Tuesday, September 7 
BREAKFAS'1 


Baked pears and cream 
Mushrooms and bacon buttered 
toast: coffee 


Orange marmalade 
LUNCHEON 

chicken in baker's 

tea 

and cream 
(COMPANY) 

half-shell 


Creamed loaf 


Blackberries cake 
DINNER 
Clams on the 


Clear soup with noodles 
(‘reamed scallops in ramekins 
Roast of lamb; pease: glazed 


string - beans 
jelly. 
tomato 
cakes 


sweet - potatoes ; 
mint 
Lettuce and sliced 
Peach ice-cream : 
Coffee 
Wednesday, September 8&8 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
omelette: hashed creamed 
browned; muffins: cof 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
baked tomatoes 
tea. 
Chocolate 


salad 


lain 
potatoes, 


Stuffed rolls ; 


éclairs 


DINNER 
Cream of 


corn soup 





MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Lamb, reheated in gravy rice 
croquettes;: eggplant 
French peach pie. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, September 9 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 

Frizzled dried beef and toma 
toes; honey muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines on toast: ol 
ives: baked potatoes; tea 
Fruit and cake 
DINNER 
Mock-turtle soup (from lamb 
bones) 

Ilamburg steak surrounded with 
earrot balls; pease; French-fried 


potatoes 
meringue pie 
Coffee. 
hy iday, Ne pte mber lw 
RREAKFAST 
Peaches 
(‘reamed baked salt 
potatoes; rolls: 
LUNCHEON 
kges baked in peppers 
tea. 
salad = with 
Cringerbread 
DINNER 
‘oyster soup 
cod, fried 
ed tomatoes potatoes 
Peach cottage pudding, steamed 
hard Coffee 
Saturday, September 11 
BREAKFAS'1! 
Melons 
omelette 
whole-wheat 


Lemon 


mackerel ; 
coffee 


biscuits 
Mnavonnaise 


fomato 


Slices ol baked stuff 


sauce 


browned = po 
muffins: cof 


Spanish 


tatoes 


fee 
LUNCHEON 
aked corn custard sweet po 
tatoes tea 
Fruit and = cookies 
DINNEI 
Cream of pea soup 
Veal pot pie succotash potatoes 
Apple pie and whipped cream 


Coffee 
Sunday, Septembe 12 
BREAKFAS' 
Cold moulded oatmeal and peach 
es with cream 


Stewed kidneys in brown gravy 
on toast: rolls coffee 
DINNER 
(‘ream of beet soup 
Maryland chicken corn fritters 


sweet-potato puff jelly 


ear compote with almonds and 
whipped cream Coffee 
SUPPER 


lobster in chafing-dish , 
biscuits: coffee 
String-bean salad in red peppers 
Sliced peaches and cake 
Vonday, Neptember 1 
BREAKFAS1 
(;rapes 
scrambled with 
creamed potatoes ; 
co ere 
LUNCHEON 
(from Sunday) re 
with chopped peppers 
tea 
and 
DINNER 
and rice 
baked 
eggplant 
plum tart. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, September 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
bacon; rolls 
strips and 
LUNCHEON 
baked cucumbers’ with 
sauce: biscuits: tea 


(‘reamed 


chopped 
toast 


parsley 


(hicken 
heated 
Fruit cake 
Chicken 
chops 
toes : 
Deep 


soup 


Veal 


sweet porta 


coffee 
honey 


Broiled 
Toast 


Stuffed 
white 











Lettuce and hard-boiled CLL 
salad 
Spice cakes 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup 
Fore quarter of lamb; baked egg 
plant and cheese; potatoes. 
Cold rice and raisin pudding 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, September 5 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream 


oached eggs on toast with black 
butter rolls: coffee 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Frosted grapes 
(lam soup with cream 
Deviled crabs, parsley butter 
Sweetbread croquettes pease 
sweet-potato puff in individual 
dishes tea 
romato and endive salad 
Frozen peaches and cake 
DINNER 
(Chops (from fore quartet o 
lamb) fried tomatoes ; potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Fruit and cake 
Coffee 


Thursday, September 16 
BREAKFAS1 
Grapes and plums 


Eggs baked in cream: French 
fried potatoes; rice muffins; cof 
fee 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb roquettes (from roast 
fried sweet-potatoes ; tea 
Grapes and plums 
DINNER 
(lear soup with ecrofitons (from 
lamb bones) 

Corned beef turnip cups with 
creamed carrots potatoes 
faked quinces and cream 
Coffee 
hviday September 17 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
orn fritters hashed browned 
sweet-potatoes pop-overs coffe 
foast strips and marmalade 
LUNCHEON 
Fried smelts with sauce tartare 
baked potatoes tea 
baked pears 
DINNER 
Broiled  bluefish baked = stuffed 


red peppers: cauliflower 
and tomato salad 
and whipped crean 
Coffee 
Saturday) September 1s 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches and cream 
browned corned-beef hash rolls 
coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Scalloped fish (from Friday) 
English muffins, toasted tea 
Fresh apple sauce and_= ginger 
bread 
DINNE! 

Cream of celery soup 
(lub steak, planked, with sliced 
vegetables baked tomatoes 
Peach meringue ple 


Coffee 
Sunday, September 19 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
oiled eggs rolls 
airy griddle cakes 
DINNER 
ham eaulifiower au gra 
tin; sweet potatoes 
Lettuce, tomato, and cucumbe 
salac 
watermelon 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Newburgh 
coffee 


Peaches and cakes 


coffer 
and honey 


Baked 


Frozen 


(‘rab meat, biscuits 
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pw Chocolate Pudding with Cus- 
tard Sauce—a delightful dessert that 


every member of the family can enjoy. 


€ Or—what could be more dainty and grateful for 


a Summer dessert than creamy blanc-mange, served with a bright 
bit of jelly or a few fresh berries. You can easily make them in half 
an hour with 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


@ Now, think of cherry pie, berry pie, peach and apple pie—if you 
want light, flaky pie-crust just try part Kingsford’s Corn Starch with 
your flour. The Book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “ Q’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
SO Lh AIAN NL Ne A AT INEPT RB 


s leindly mention Harper's Raray 














RECEIPTS FOR 


Nteamed salmon with potato hells 
the contents of a 
salt, pepper, and 


Pick up 
large can of salmon; add 
a tablespoontul of lemon juice; 
beat smooth and gradually fold in a small cup 
ful of whipped cream; put into a buttered mould 
and steam three-quarters of an hour; turn out 
and surround with piles ol potato balls covered 
with melted butter and chopped parsley. 

Wushrooms baked in ¢ Put rounds of 
toast on the bottom of a deep dish and sy; read 
with very thick sprinkle with salt and 
paprika; lay on them large peeled mushrooms 
and with the cream and 
closely and bake in a hot oven for forty-five 
minutes; remove from the fire, but let the dish 
remain covered for five minutes before serving 

Watermelon balls Cut a fine melon into 
halves and with a large potato-scoop cut out into 
balls; sweeten, flavor highly, and chill; 
piled in glasses. 

Stuffed eggs on anchovy toast with mayonnaise. 

Spread some rounds of toast first with butter, 
then with anchovy paste ; devil some eggs, after 
eutting off one end, and stand these on the toast, 
the cut end down; put a spoonful of mayonnaise 
on each just before serving. 

Lettuce banana salad, 
white lettuce in a flat dish, and on top put a 
quantity of very narrow strips of banana not 
larger than a knitting-needle; cover with French 
dressing and serve very cold. Chopped nuts may 
be seattered over all if desired 

Tomato and pe a salad scoop out large peeled 
tomatoes and fill with 
naise: set on lettuce. chill. and serve at once. 


ream, 
cream; 


Covel seasoning ; Covel 


seTvVve 


and \rrange some 


with pease mixed mayon 


Creamed chicken in bread loaf.—Take a round 
loaf of bread, cut the top off in one slice, and re 
move all the crumb: brush the inside over with 


melted butter and put into the oven till the whole 
inside is browned. Fill with chicken, 
dust with erumbs and bits of and brown 
in the oven; serve hot. 


creamed 
butter, 


CULINARY 


Varron ice-creain.—Get a small jar of pre- 
served chestnuts: or boil, peel, and cook fresh 
nuts in thick svrup; make a rich white cream 
and fold in a cup of nuts in good-sized pieces 


with a little of the syrup; pack firmly, and 
serve with whipped cream. 

Peach sulad.—YPeel large peaches and cut into 
halves: remove the and put on ice till 
very firm and cold; put them on lettuce and put 
a spoonful of mayonnaise mixed with a little 
whipped cream in the centre of each half 

Lettuce, pepper. Wash the best 
part of the lettuce, and arrange on a flat dish; 
chop fine two or more green peppers and sprinkle 


stones 


and eqq salad. 


over this, and last, two hard-boiled eggs, also 
chopped fine; cover all with French dressing. 
Eggs with black butter—Melt three table- 


spoonfuls of butter until it is a dark brown; 


gos, one at a time, so that they 


break in four « 


‘ 
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Ntring-bean sala in ved peppe Cut the 
ends off red peppers and remove the inside Mill 
with string-beans, cooked and cut into strips, and 
cover with French dressing; on top of each one 
put a small ball of cream cheese; serve on white 


lettuce, 
Stuffed 
cucumbers: cut 


haked Peel large 
into halves, remove the pulp with 


a teaspoon, and drop into cold water for half an 


‘ oreen 
cucumb rs. preen 


hour; fill with a cup of finely chopped meat 
mixed with a cup of soft white crumbs; season 
highly with salt, cayenne, a little onion, and a 
tablespoontful of soft butter: wet with two tabk 


spoonfuls of cream; fill the cucumbers, press two 
t wrap them in 
simmer fifteen minutes; 
cloth carefully, arrange in a baking-dish, cove 


halves wether, strips of cheese 


cloth ana remove thie 


with a very little white sauce, and bake till this 
is nearly absorbed—about twenty minutes; serve 
very hot. i 

Fvostead a apes. ~ Select large white Malaga 
grapes; roll the clusters, after cutting into even 


pieces, in half-beaten egg white, and powder all 
over with granulated put into a flow 
hang them up or lay on a board in a 
cool draught till needed; serve very cold on grape 
leaves on small plates. 

French peach pi rich 
in a deep ple plate and leave the edve high and 
pinched into a frill; fill with halved 
each witn a blanched almond in the hollow 
the stone was, and cover all with syrup made by 
boiling a cup of sugar with two tablespoonfuls of 
water till it threads: bake till the syrup is part 
lv absorbed and the peaches done, but unbroken. 
with cream. 


sugar 


shaker : 


Bake a very pie crust 
peaches, 


where 


Serve fresh 
usual; 


r, 


-Bake a crust as 
sprinkle 


Peach merinaue pie 
fill with eut-up 
dust little 
cover meringue 
half a 


peaches, with suv: 


flour, done 
stiff egy 


slightly 


bake : when 
three 
and 


and 
made of 
cup of 


with a 
with a 
whites and 


} 
brown 


sugar, 


TOPICS 


shall not run together: baste with the butter till 


they are set; Just before taking them up add 
half a teaspoonful of vinegar (tarragon is best) 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 

Baked onions and checse.-—Cook some onions: 


lrain, and put into a baking-dish and cover with 


twenty minutes; draw 
with grate? return to 


white sauce: bake for 
out the dish 
the oven and brown. 

Novel Rice Pudding—Wash and boil two table 
spoonfuls of rice in water to cover. 
quarter of a of gelatine in cold and 
stir into the rice while hot: cool, add a cupful of 
whipped cream, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a 
tablespoonfuls of 


eovel cheese, 


Dissolve a 


box water 


couple of chopped preserved 
ginger, vanilla to taste, and if you choose, two 
or more tablespoonfuls of preserved figs. Stir all 
together and put into a mould. Let it remain on 
ice several hours; serve with whipped cream. 
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What Mamma Said. 


“Mamma wants a package of Lemon 
Jell-O and a package of Strawberry 
Jell-O.” 

Groceryman: “| suppose something 
else wouldn't do, would it >” 










“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELL-Q 


because she’s got company and she 
wants to visit “stead of working in the 


kitchen, and everybody likes Jell-O.” 


There is the whole thing in a nutshell. ~ 
There is no kitchen drudgery making 
a Jell-O dessert, and everybody likes it. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. " 
Send for the beautiful new Jell-O book, “Desserts of the World. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


sage ; ; aa 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper s Bazar. 
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of 
can be made of any sort of a fine handkerchief, 
but one with embroidery is, of course, the most 


ONE the daintiest of summer work-bags 


fetching. Fold the handkerchief once through 
the middle and sew up the two sides. Put a 


double row of lace insertion around the top, and 
run ribbon through it as if it were a hem. Then 
sew lace on the top edge of the insertion and 
you have a bag that will hold an astonishing 
number of articles. Use a strong quality Va 
lenciennes and wash ribbon, and the bag can be 
laundered whenever it is necessary 

A novel coming-out party was given last year 
by a girl birthday came late in sum- 
mer, while the family were staying at their sum- 


whose 


mer cottage. Twenty-one children were in 
vited to help celebrate. Two grown-ups wer 
asked to receive with the débutante. Of the 


child guests the oldest was twelve and the young 
est a boy of eight months They represented 
many grades of society, but were equally clean, 


happy, and hungry. The hours were from fow 
to six. The first hour was devoted to games 
songs, and dancing. Then came the feast, which 
consisted of simple things, except for the huge 
birthday cake with heavy frosting and twenty 
one candles. Everything had color, and every 


thing was served in. little individual dishes when 
ever possible. The last naturally, was 
ice-cream with mottoes, and even the eight 
months-old baby made no objections when a pink 
paper cap was pulled over his little pink head 


course 


Milk was his only share of the rest of the 
festivity. Each little guest went home jubilant 
with a small splint basket of fruit and a “sm 
prise” present to be opened next morning 

Even the softest - finished garter clasps will 


tear holes in fine stockings, and even tape stays 


will often be pulled out bodily. A better sup 
port is a facing around the entire top of th 
stocking of some soft thin material. And here 
is a use for discarded silk stockings. ‘Take the 


portion just below the top, which is thinner than 
the border and also the least worn part of the 
stocking. Cut a two-inch band, and without 
turning in the edges cat-stitch it with fine silk 
as a facing inside the top of the stockings. The 
cat-stitching will give with the stocking. as plain 
stitching will not 


The array of stocks and jabots is bewildering 
at this season. ‘The girl with the delicate narrow 
faee will rejoice in high bands and fluffy ruches, 


but let her beware of tapering jabots. She 
should confine herself to bows, flat ones of silk 
or soft ones of lace, but always bows. On the 


contrary, the round-cheeked girl looks fresh and 
winsome 


in rather low stocks or linen collars 





and jabots in cascades of lace long and narrow 


or with the shirtwaist and linen collar, flat 
pleated jabots of muslin, or fine linen. Thos 
made of handkerchiefs with colored borders an‘! 


small polka dots are not only smart, but easily 
laundered. 


A closet which was converted into a _ bath 
room was made to seem almost spacious by the 
treatment of the walls. There was the usua! 
six-ineh baseboard around the and the 
plaster above was in good condition except wher 
the had removed. These narrow 
chinks were filled in with plaster-of-Paris past 
which dries very quickly. The and 
side walls were then painted light pray up to the 


sides, 
been 


shelves 


baseboard 


height of four feet, and finished by a wooden 
moulding painted the same color. The ceiling 
was painted light blue \bove the moulding 


the side walls were papered. The design showed 
upward flights of swallows against a summery 
blue sky. The perspective was excellent, and the 
effect indescribably light and free 

too wid 


and 


4\ hen 
to stay 
untidy 
sew i 


corset-cover 18 


t he back 


lace on the 
but falls over in 
and bedraggled under the thin blouss 
fine beading inside the lace just be 
low the edge, and thread the baby ribbon through 
that instead of through the meshes of the lace 
itself. The effect of fine quilling when the lac 
is drawn up is dainty and orderly 


the 
up. looks 


lace 


bath 
the 
and 


whose 
near those of 
both light 


The 


room 


tenant of a summer cottage 
were quite 
next able to manage 
privacy by simply pasting thin Japanese paper 
napkins on the window panes. The effect was 
charming. Of course the napkins easily 
removed by a little sopping with warm water 


windows too 


house was 


were 


One rarely escapes a “sale” of some sort bi 
fore the season is over. Some enterprising person 
is sure to propose a “ fair” for the local chureh 


hospital, or fresh-air work, and then comes the 


question what can one contribute that will be 
new. The following suggestion has certainly 


the advantage of novelty, though hot-water bags 


may not be considered alluring in summer \ 
clever girl makes a rag doll—that is, the head 
and arms of a rag doll, because the body is 


formed by the hot-water bag which is naturally 
covered by the ample skirts! The bag is put in 
upside down. That is to say, the opening of the 
bag is at the bottom of the skirt The dress 
should be made of some washable material and 
in the Empire stvle. These hot-water bag dolls 
have been called “* Patty Comforts,” but some one 
has unkindly suggested that they should be 
named “ Molly Coddles ”! 
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DARNING ON ROUND-MESH 


HE new large-mesh nets which are so de 

servedly popular offer an inviting field for 

hand embroidery, darning, ete. Patterns 
are as easily designed on this hexagonal or round 
mesh as on filet, and both simple and elaborate 
designs can be readily worked. 

The pattern shown at No. 1 would be pretty 
for children’s frocks or for blouses. as it is only 
two and one-quarter inches wide and is not at 
all heavy in effect, although the pattern is close. 





NET. 


A LEAF DESIGN FOR 


In this band the darning is carried all in one 
direction, that in the other samples being woven 
in different directions converging at leaf centres, 
ete.; but either way of working is satisfactory. 
and the worker may suit her own fancy in this 
matter, as in the medium chosen. 

No. 2 is simple in effect, and if copied as 
shown here should be about three and a halt 
inches wide: or the outlines might be dispensed 
with and the flower and leaf forms placed close: 
together, making a narrow insertion that could 
be used in conjunction with the wider one. 

Another pretty narrow insertion is shown at 
No. 3, measuring about one and a half inches. 
This pattern is very easily and quickly worked, 
as not much counting is necessary, and a pretty 
effect could be obtained by working the diamonds 
solid and the hexagons as shown here. 

No. | is worked with rope silk, which is best 
to use when working silk net; and crochet silk 
is also a good medium, Nos. 2 and 3 being worked 
in this material in a color to match the net. 


oe 





A DESIGN OF LEAVES AND SIMPLE LINES. 


an eighth- 
unde stood 
the 


the samples has 
readily 
mesh is 


The net used for 
inch mesh. and it will be 


that if a larger or smaller selected 
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NET 


patterns will vary 
strands of rope 


accordingly. It carries fou 
silk per hole and eight of the 
crochet cotton. These particulars are mentioned 
that the worker may not overload the net upon 
which she works nor yet go to the other extreme, 
and the widths of the bands given 
so that the worker may the more easily calculat 
her trimmings before beginning 
case the-width given being that of the embroidery 


hav e been 


work ; in each 


at the widest point 

Chese patterns are but a few of the many that 
may be applied to such work. The simplest way 
to carry out the work is by drawing on. still 
paper the pattern you wish to copy and basting 
your strip of net over it Draw the design in 


pencil, and when you have it correctly arranged 


go over the lines in ink. Only outlines of solid 
figures are needed When the pencil marks have 
been rubbed out the strip of net is basted over 
the pattern and the darning begins. Instead of 
plain darning, solid over-and-ove1 embroidery, in 


floss or in any silk or mercerized 
may be th stvle of work preferred. The 


wav of making*the pattern is the same for either 


heavy véactale 


‘ 
tloss 


Your pattern may be made, for convenience 
in handling, about six inches long. and as that 
amount of lace is finished the band should be 


ripped off and moved along. 


Kither of the two designs not finished by an 
outline may have one added—either a straight 
line or a line following somewhat the outline 
of the design as does an inner line in the second 
design This outline may he merely a running 





\ CONVENTIONAI 


INTERLACE. 


stitch or a bar worked over one or two threads 
of the net 

These bands of hand-worked lace are much 
used as insertions and trimming on the summet 


gowns, and while they are costly to buy they are 
easily and quickly made at home. For linen and 
lawn dresses a cotton net with work done in met 
cerized fl is the proper thing. These materials 


wash perfectly, and the embroidery, if done in 


the darning-stitch or in a short stitch in over 
and-over embroidery, will wash well also. 


Colors may be combined in the work, aecording 
to taste. In the first design, for instance, the 
leaf part of the figure might be worked in a soft 
light green and the queer little V-shapped forms 
mauve, giving the effect 
flowers In the second pat 
shades of one color may be 
and outline being 
The crossing 


in soft pink or blue or 
of conventionalized 
tern three colors o1 
combined, leaves, 
in a different 
third pattern mav he in 
tres in two 


each 
lines in the 
and the 


etars, 
shade. 
one 3} ice cen 


one oT others 
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THE BELDING ) 
SILK SEWED SEAM se 
STANDS A BULLDOG ~~ 


Belding Sewing Silk makes Elastic seams that 
outwear the garment, that don’t pucker, that match 
any fabric, that do not fade. 


Ready-made garments bearing our Guarantee Tag 
are sewed throughout with Belding Sewing Silk. 
Should the seam rip we will resew the garment 
like new without charge. 

Belding Spool Sewing Silk should replace cotton 
for every form of Home Sewing and Dressmaking 
except only basting. 


Better clothes, smoother fitting, better wearing, will result. 
You will have 


Belding Embroidery Silk Soting 06 ds oven Ul cme Gan cod won bes Goued 
makes your Embroidery work a . 
source of pride and profit—turns 
your “spare” time and amusement 
into a valuable occupation, delights 
you with its smooth freedom from kinking, its mar- WW 

velous permanent beauty. All colors, all stores. Ps Ms 

The name“ Belding,” the Karat mark of the pre- 

cious Fibre, is your real protection against imi- 
tations and cotton substitutes which only 
waste your time and spoil your work. 
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HANDKERCHIEF NECKWEAR 


BY JOSEPHIN 


OST of us are so busy in these days that 
NM wes we find something that combines 

beauty with celerity in the making it is 
just one more “stitch in time,” so to speak. 
While collars made from handkerchiefs are not 
especially new, the designs shown are quite novel, 
and are all made from handkerchiefs costing 
less than twenty-five cents apiece. The variety 
in coloring and design of the handkerchiefs this 


vear is quite bewildering, and such charming 
ones are seen for so little money that one can 
have a hemstitched collar and jabot for twelve 
cents and an hour or so of one’s time. They 


come with colured edges, with colored dots, white 
edges and colored centres, a dainty little design 





FOUR PRETTY EXAMPLES 


embroidered in one corner, and endless others 
The scalloped edge comes in all colors, the seal 
loping being usually hand-work and most adap 
table to collars, turn-overs, and bows. 

For the first collar a shaped white foundation 
collar is first made the needed size, hooks and 
eyes or buttons and loops put on the back ready 
for wearing. A thin muslin, boned, is good, as 
the pleating adds to the weight, and a _ thin 
foundation is desirable. The pleating is made 
by cutting a handkerchief thirteen inches square 
in half. Fasten one end of one side, border up, 
in the middle of the collar, leaving three-quarters 
of an inch standing above the top. Pleat toward 
the back, gauging the pleats so that the other 
end will come to the back, tacking the pleats in 
place as one proceeds. Do the same with the 
other half of the handkerchief on the other half 
of collar, so that when completed there is a 
pleated collar with standing frill made by the 
edge of the handkerchief. Any handkerchief 
with dainty edge, scalloped, lace, or hemstitched 
is attractive for this collar, and the narrow vel- 
vet ribbon around the upper and lower edges is 
a pretty finish. 

Numbcr_ two 
as the 


will take two handkerchiefs, 
part and point in front take 


turn-over 


OF 





1E W. HOW 

nearly all the edge of one, the pleated jabot 
seven and a half inches of the other. The colia) 
in the illustration has a blue border and dots 


One corner, which is used for the pointed front 
piece, is cut off large enough to extend slightly 
the edge of the foundation collar or three 
inches on each The foundation is made oj 
silk, linen, or any material preferred, preferabl 


below 


side 


the color of the handkerchief border. The turn 
over effect is made separately, the front piece 
lapping the sides a trifle and the whole put o) 
a narrow band A buttonhole is made in the 
point which is buttoned to the jabot as shown; 
a white crochet button is used. 

Figure three is made from one of the newest 





HANDKERCHIEF NECKWEAR. 


handkerchiefs, having a white hem and a colored 
border, leaving the round centre white riny 
white dots and flowers are embroidered on the 
colored part. The collar part is made of one 


edge; the ends making the front of the collar, as 
shown. ‘The rest of the handkerchief, being used 
for the jabot, is hemmed on the raw edge and 


turning toward the 
each side. Eyelets are made in 
so that when the pleats 


large pleats are made, all 
centre, three on 


each turn of the pleats 


are made the evelets are over one another and 
the ribbon may be breught through each side 
and tied. This is most convenient for laundering. 

The fourth tie is made from two sides of a 
white scalloped handkerchief with white dots 
The two sides are sewed together for the bow 
the gathers held in place by a buttoned flap 
this time of ribbon, which also forms the two 


pleated ends rhis ribbon is of soft silk pleated 
one end being longer than the other; and a piece 


of the ribbon two and a half inches long and 
one inch wide (when hemmed) is hemmed, one 


end being pointed and a buttonhole made. A 
small button is covered with the silk and fastened 
to the pleated ends, so that when the strap is 
sewed to the ends it may button over, holding 
the linen tie firmly in place 
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| ON’T trust either vour eve or your hand to 


tell you the quality of a lining. Both the 
“look” and “feel” ofa satin are ofttimes misleading. 


Fortunately you do not have to be an expert to choose the 
best linings. Just look for the SUSKANA TAG on ready- 
he word SUSKANA on the 


selvage of satin linings bought by the yard. In either case 


to-wear coats and cloaks, or t 


you are protected by our strong guarantee. 


Suskana Guaranteed Satins are made in three qualities 


Glintola. Luxura and Wearwea: 


Write Us Today : 


rene Silk Mills, ae West oni St., New York 


used for men’s and boys’ neckwear. Look for the Suskana label 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention /larper’s Bazar. 
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DAINTY WASHABLE SUMMER BOWS 


PRETTY handkerchief or two, a little taste 
in the choice of the design or color, and 
a little skill in making it up, will produce 


any one of these pretty bits of summer neckwea) 
Charming colored - bordered handkerchiefs may 
be found on many a bargain table, and you ma) 
have your bow match your linen suit or strike 


an effective contrasting note 
rhe little butterfly tie in Fig. 1 is 
handkerchief 


from 
inch 


made 


a white about ten and a half 


chief, one inch at the top and an inch and thre 
quarters at the lower end. The inne: edges art 
finished with a tiny hem. A _ knot of ribbor 


adds a touch of color rhe frill at top and lowe: 
edge of collar could be of lace 

Fig. 3 is attractive with either a plain edge 
as shown in the picture, or a fine scalloped edge 
and dots. Two handkerchiefs are used for this 
little tie which makes a dainty finish to an othe: 
wise plain shirtwaist, being put around the lowe 





WASHABLE NECKWEAR 


es square, with a narrow hemstitched edge and 
a touch of embroidery in one corner. The centre 
with one corner, is cut out about an inch and 


a half from the edge, allowance being made fo1 
a tiny hem (see detail). This leaves two whole 











DETAIL NO. I. 


sides and two sides of the handkerchief. 
Kleven oblong are made half an _ ineh 
long just below the hem, the middle eyelet being 
direetly over the embroidery, so that when thy 
ribbon is run through the ends may be 
brought through this middle eyelet and the bow 
made over the embroidery Ribbon is used for 
the bow, run through evelets and tied, gathering 


half 


evelets 


two 


the linen up with it. 
Fig. 2 is from one handkerchief, the turn 


over effect being one edge cut off an inch and a 
half deep divided and sewed to the top of the 
collar, the finished ends meeting at the back 
The two front pieces and ends are made from 
three remaining sides of the handker 


two of the 


wil 


Hi MAY BE MADE AT HOME, 
edge of the collar and buttoned at the back 
Two sides of the handkerchief are cut off about 


two inches wide, the raw edges being sewed to 
gether through the middle. This makes a band 
four inches wide, and on an ordinary sized hand 
kerchief twelve and a half long. The other hand 
kerchief should have wider strips eut from its 
two and a half to three inches. wide 
for the bow. 

rhe fourth made from the four corners 
of a handkerchief having a colored edge and dots, 
the same forming the bow. Two 
corners, four inches on each of the two sides, are 
cut from the handkerchief and together, 
the other two corners being a quarter of an inch 


sides 
bow is 


ribbon colo 


sewed 


smaller and also sewed together, forming squares. 
The two seams are put together, and the two 
squares thus formed are basted together through 
the middle; the upper and lower ends where the 
end are tacked behind the largest 


seams down 


























DETAIL NO, If, 


Then small eyelets are made as shown 
in the detail, five on each and the ribbon 
run through: draw up the linen and tie the bow 
It is advisable to pull out the corners a little, 
as they should give as fluffy a look as possible 


square, 
side, 
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The 


eile perfect ie 


cleaning machine 


Cleans everything without removal of a single article. 
Dustless—almost silent. 

Portable—easily operated by anyone. 

Not a toy—gives a life-time of service. 

Proven by years of success. 


Do not experiment. Let us demonstrate for you. 


The “INVINCIBLE” :is made in three styles: —for the home; for the 
Mansion ;, for *aige office and public buildings. 


». Write for ree illustrated | booklets. _ 


Ph, Address Dept 5 Electric Renovator Mfg. Co. 
\ 2125. Farmers’ Bank Building PITTSBURG, PA. | 


Sal 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in 
oncise as possible, writing only on one side of the 
vered in these columns sooner t 
will receive prompt replies by m however 
relation both to one another an nd to the points 
clear understanding of both these 
pages of description 





paper 


of the compass 


W. W.—I would have liked to reply to your 
ws by mail, but you did not give a satisfactory 
address. Please send it to me. I will give you 
a list of several architectural magazines, but | 
cannot recommend any one special magazine as 
devoting itself to the planning of offices. There 
fore, in writing to these magazines, I advise 
you to tell them just what information you re- 
quire, and ask them to send you past numbers 
that refer especially to that subject. 

Mrs. T. E. W.—I am sending samples of 
color schemes for your rooms. you like 
the shades of tan, brown, and terra-cotta, I have 
tried’ to use them mostly. In the dining-rocm, 
with your Oriental blue curtains, have either a 
blue or a blue and green grass-cloth. There are 
grass-cloths made now with blue running one 
way and green the other, and the eilect is very 
beautiful. Your rucs should combine the tones 
of your curtains, with the predominating color 
old-blue. In the hall have a and terra- 
cotta paper—the two shades indistinetly blended. 
Have dark brown and portiéres at 
all the doors. The porti@éres may be of velour, 
cotton velvet, or rep. In the library and living- 
room have a plain tan paper or a fawn, and with 
it use dark brown rugs, terra-cotta silk inner 
curtains, écru net curtains next the glass, and 
brown velvet or tapestry for the upholstery, with 
here and there a little terra-cotta. 

Miss R.—I would have all the woodwork down 
stairs stained warm brown—what is known as 
the fumed oak. The greenish finish is called bog 
oak; the cold brown finish is called weathered 
oak; the black oak is Flemish oak. Have the 
walls in the living-room tinted a soft tan, and 
in the hall and dining-room the same, since the 
rooms closely together. With the tan 
walls in the living-room brown furnishings 
and with the tan walls in the dining-room dull 
red furnishings. By furnishings | mean rugs. 
inner curtains, and upholstery 

Up-stairs, have corn-colored walls in one room, 
with brown rugs and cretonne curtains with a 
touch of mauve and brown in them. Have ma 
hogany or Circassian walnut furniture. In the 
room having the warmest light have a light blue 
paper or tint, with blue and green chintz cur 
tains and blue and green cotton rugs. Have 
either mahogany, white. or bird’s-eye maple fur- 
niture here. In the third room have light green 
walls, green and white chintz curtains, dark 
green rugs, and white enamel furniture. Have 
either a green and white or a blue and white 
bathroom. 

Golden 


you 
Since 


brown 


rugs brown 


open sO 
use 


oak and harmonize. 


mahogany do not 


this department, it is advisable that in 
and smvariably accompanying each letter u vith a plan 
two months from the time of their receipt 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible 
and it is wholl 
plans need not be well 
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quire ts make their letters as systematic an 
Letters cannot be ar 
Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelope 
to grasp the positions of rooms ir 
impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without 


ira wn The roughest plan is worth far more than many 


in 


either 
wood 


have 
brown 


furniture 
wor xlwork or 


With mahogany 
mahogany 
work. 

Dyep Rucs.—I do not advise you to try dye 
ing your rugs at home. I am afraid that one 
lacking experience might ruin them. It will be 
better for you to send them to a reliable dyeing 
establishment. I could tell you of one in New 
York, but that would be too far from home; 
you will probably know of one nearer to you, 

The dyeing can be done very successfully by 
those who know and the rugs will wear 
indefinitely. 

X. A.—l that 
walls in your living-room, with a dark green rug 
made of Wilton carpet. It would be better to 
paper the walls than to paint them. A self-toned 
gray-green paper would be lovely, and make a 
beautiful background for pictures, ete. For the 
windows have figured écru net next the 
and inner curtains of and blue silk o1 
linen. [It would be attractive to have a window 
around the bay window, and that should be 
with greenish-blue corduroy or linen 


you 
warm 


must 


dull 


how, 


suggest you have gray-green 


glass 
gia : 


green 


seat 
‘covered 
velour. 

Have either 
You will need 
holstered easy-chairs, a 
desk. and several straight 
of old embroidery for the 
blue; and upholster your 
plain blue, plain green, or a blue and green 
tapestry. You can substitute for mahogany 
chairs, until you get them, several wicket 
chairs stained either brown or with blue 
cushions. 

In the dining-room 
have a self-toned écru paper, and 
inner curtains of écru linen with a 
figure The rug should .be dark blue, 
furniture either mahogany or fumed 
the hall have a tan paper with a 
green inner curtains. The green 
hall should harmonize with the 
living-room adjoining. 

In the bedroom 


furniture 
least two up 
reading table, a 
chairs Have a prece 
table, in green and 
furniture either in 


mahogany or fumed-oak 


some be wkeases, at 


large 


vree 
green, 


opening out of this room 
with it have 
dull blue 
and the 
oak. In 
rug, and 
used in the 
green in the 


preen 


the living-room have a 
pale blue paper with shadow cretonne for cur 
tains in blue and brown. The rug should be 
dark blue or blue and brown, and the furniture 
may be mahogany or white enamel. In the room 
over the dining-room have a pale gray paper, 
with old-rose chintz curtains, old-rose rugs, and 
either white or gray enamel furniture. In the 
room over the hall have a pale cream-colored 
paper, and use with it gray-green furnishings. 
The furniture may be white enamel or mahogany. 


over 
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“WEARS LIKE IRON 
Deu Res SANITARY FLOORS 


but recently were considered luxuries which only the well-to-do 
could afford. In the light of our growing knowledge of what sanitation prevents, they have 
become a necessary safeguard, and, by virtue of JAP-A-LAC-, possible in every home. 

A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets hard as adamant over night. No need to make 
special preparations. Apply to-night and to-morrow have a floor with a beautiful glossy surface, 
in any shade or color you can think of, that has all the virtues of parquetry work Dustless 
No Cracks—Easy to keep Clean. JAP-A-LAC renews everything from cellar to garret, and 
“ Wears Like Iron.” 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, 
Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Radiators, Furniture, and every painted or varnished surface throughout 
the entire house. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10 cents to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will send a free sample quarter-pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25 cents) to any point 


in the United States. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting in- 
formation and beautiful color card. FREE on request. 


Bf en Model Floor Graining THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 


Process solves the problem of ** What 


« 1 do with ld carpeted floor ° 
ee Be vt aug aan refined fs Tour 2969 Glidden Bidg., Cleveland, O., U.S. A, 
painter can do It nt a little expense or you : 


can doit yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. Our Green Label Line of clear vamishes is the highest quality manu- eS 














factured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. W. E. W.—I think the trouble with your 
large old-fashioned parlor must be that the pa- 
per and woodwork are all so light that as a 
whole the color scheme lacks character, while 
the light paper makes the room look large and 
cheerless, even although it is yellow. I would 
suggest that you have your woodwork changed. 
Have it painted either dark walnut brown (which 
would be far the best) or ivory white. With 
your light yellow paper you can use either dull 
purplish red, golden brown, or olive green as a 
contrasting color. The one you should use de- 
pends upon the shade of the paper. A creamy 
yellow will take any one of these colors; a 
bright yellow will necessitate using brown. I 
should either paint the floor a dark brown and 
have a large rug, or, if it is not in sufficiently 
good condition to take paint, have a plain filling 
and later small Oriental rugs, which will give 
the necessary color. If the contrasting color se- 
lected is brown you should have brown filling or 
a brown velvet rug, and inner curtains of brown 
silk with écru net next the glass. The curtains 
—both net and silk—should hang straight to 
or just below the sill. Any Oriental rugs that 
you may get later should combine brown, tans, 
and dull greens, or browns, tans, and dull reds. 
If vou select dull red as your contrasting color, 
then you should have red curtains, and red 
should predominate in the rugs; but even with 
red as a contrasting color I would have a dark 
brown filling or a dark brown velvet rug in- 
stead of rd. If you select the olive green, have 


olive-green inner curtains. with either green or 
brown for the rug and filling. 
You do not tell me the color of the paper in 


If you use 


the library, so I will suggest one. 
color in the 


the dull green for the contrasting 
parlor, have a self-toned olive-green paper in the 
library. If you use the red or the brown for a 
contrasting color, have a brown paper in the 
library, and with the brown paper have dull 
red curtains and dull red as a contrasting color. 
If you have the green paper here, have brown 
as the contrasting color in the curtains. 

Mrs. L. F.—.With the light green paper in 
the sitting-room have a plain dark green rug 
Have ivory-tinted net curtains next the glass 
and inner curtains of blue and green silk, or, 
if you cannot get that, of plain dark green silk. 
Cover your furniture and your couch with old 
blue velours. The curtain at the glass door should 
be of net gathered both at the top and at the 
bottom. In the dining-room keep your green 
and white s ne, with possibly a touch of blue 
to make it rmonize with the sitting-room. 
Since the , is green and white, have plain 
green inner tains of linen, with white net 
next the glass. Have a plain dark green rug 
and green portiéres. 

In the bedroom with the pale pink flowered 
paper have barred muslin curtains next the 
glass. with inner curtains of pale rose silk or 
linen. The rug should be either fawn color or 
pale green. The covering for the bed should be 
of embroidered linen lawn, of white dimity— 
fringed, or of the muslin used for the curtains. 
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DECORATION 


The cover for the dressing-table should be of the 
same material. 

Have a screen covered with plain green linen 
to stand in front of the kitchen door, so that it 
will not be possible to look from the dining- 
room into the kitchen. Paint your hearths to 
harmonize with your rooms. Of course the bricks 
facing the fireplace must match those in the 
hearth. Possibly you can substitute dull green 
tiles for those bricks. 

M. T.—It is very gratifying to hear that the 
suggestions I gave you last year have been car 
ried out and have pleased you so much. I hope 
that the other rooms will be just as harmonious 
and beautiful. I am sending a sample of tan 
paper for your living-room, and with it I would 
use dull bronze green and brown furnishings 
Cover your couch with either a bronze green 
or brown—not with bottle green. It will be nec 
essary to be very careful in your selection of just 
the right tone of green. I think that if you 
carry out the colors suggested in the sample 
of velours I am sending, you will not go far 
astray. 

Have your woodwork rubbed down and waxed 
-it should be dark brown. Give the furniture 
a dull finish also. White fur can be dyed. The 
results depend upon the fur itself and upon its 
condition, but I think it would undoubtedly bé 
satisfactory. 

It would be very attractive to use the same 
paper in both of your rooms, with bronze green 
for a contrasting color in one room and a green 
ish brown for a contrasting color in the other 
room, but if you wish to have them different, 
the green paper of which I sent you a sample 
before will be beautiful in the sitting-room. 
Here, too, I would confine the colors to brown 
and green, so that the two rooms will combine 
harmoniously. Inner curtains of bronze-green 
silk would be lovely in the living-room, and of 
light brown in the sitting-room. I would use 
dropped ceilings again if you think they make 
the rooms look in better proportion. 

I think I have answered all your questions. If 
details come up later upon which you wish more 
advice T will be very glad to give it. 

Mrs. H. R.—TI have pinned samples of colors 
to your plan, which I am sending by mail. You 
are quite right about the necessity of having 
rooms that open so closely perfectly harmonious 
In order to be sure of this harmony, I would ad 
vise you to have the same paper in the living 
room and dining-room, using different contrasting 
colors in the furnishings to give variety. For 
instance, use a dull green with the fawn paper 
in the dining-room, and shades of brown in the 
living-room. Have écru net curtains next the 
glass in both the rooms, reaching only to the 
sill. In the living-room have inner curtains of 
brown silk or linen, and in the dining-room of 
green silk or linen. The rugs should carry out 
the same colors. 

In the. bedroom with the light tan paper with 
the touch of green in it have curtains of chintz 
with a cream or fawn background and dull blues 
and greens in the figure, the blue predominating 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
envelope in their letters. 


Miss M. E. G.—The entertainment arranged 
for your cooking-class sounds very attractive, es- 
pecially the fairyland decorations. The sug- 
gestions for refreshments seem to be very good. 
You might arrange them in this way: 

1, Chilled fruit with maraschino cherries and 
maraschino syrup poured over it served in orange 
skins. 

2. Jellied chicken, olives, pickles, thin sand- 
wiches of different kinds, or rolls, or both. 

3. Endive and beet salad with French dressing, 
the beets cup up into tiny squares. Cheese and 
thin crackers served with this course. 

4. Jonquil ices with cakes and bonbons. 

It is a great pleasure to know that the copy 
of the Bazar to be found in your library each 
month is so well worn at the end of the month. 

Miss R.—It would have been a little more 
courteous for the bride to have left one of her 
own and one of her husband’s cards for your 
aunt, as well as for yourself. However, since 
your aunt had not called upon her, and since, 
possibly, she is not supposed to have met her 
(that, of course, I do not know), it was not 
necessary that this should be done. 

Mrs. W.—You may either have engraved in- 
vitations for your musicale or you can write in 
the lower left-hand corner of your visiting-card: 

At home 
from four until six o'clock 
on Saturday, the tenth of July. 
You may write “ music” underneath this or in 
the upper left-hand corner. I do not think it 
will be necessary to have programmes. 

For refreshments have tea, sandwiches, but- 
tered toast, little hot biscuits an inch and a quar- 
ter in diameter, ices, small cakes, and candy. 

It would be courteous to introduce the artist 
either after the music or between the numbers. 

G. B.—I am very sorry you did not send your 
address so that I could write you, for I fear 
that you do not realize how long a delay is nec- 
essary before replies to questions may be pub- 
lished in the BAZAR. 

It is difficult to serve a luncheon without a 
maid, but I think the simple one you have ar- 
ranged may be served quite easily. When the 
guests enter the room you should have the grape- 
fruit on the table. After this has been eaten 
vou ean bring in everything else but the coffee. 
The fried oysters may be placed in front of you 
and the nut and celery salad in front of the guest 
sitting opposite you. She may serve it and pass 
the plates to the other guests or she may 
the large dish and they may help themselves. 
It will be necessary for you to rise and remove 
the grapefruit, and, after the second course has 
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been served, to rise and remove that before serv- 
ing the coffee and small cakes. 

It would be possible to have everything but 
the coffee on the table when the guests enter, 
and there might be less awkwardness in having 
it arranged in this way than in having the 
hostess rise from the table; but there will be the 
necessity, in any case, of removing the dishes 
holding the grapefruit from the table, so that 
it might be just as well for you to place the 
next course on the table at the same time. 

DAIsy-PARTY.—It is old-fashioned to have a 
hunt, and yet I think a daisy hunt would be 
very pretty for part of your entertainment. Have 
dainty little baskets trimmed with daisies and 
ribbon, and have daisy heads concealed through- 
out the rooms. Have a prize for the one who 
finds the most. 

After the hunt is over have a large yellow 
disk pinned to the wall, and present each one 
with a large white paper petal; blindfold each 
girl in turn, and request her to place the petal 
in place on the yellow centre. You will find this 
extremely amusing. 

Why not have a game of casino or hearts at 
the close of the evening, with daisy tally-car 

When you serve refreshments have a _ huge 
yellow frosted cake in the centre of the table 
representing the centre of the daisy with white 
petals made of paper. On one side of each petal 
have an amusing prophecy written. Let a tiny 
doll dressed in white. with a daisy cap on her 
head, serve as a favor for each guest. Light the 
table with candles, and have made to 
represent daisies. If your table is large enough 
you can have little doll hold the end of a 
daisy chain which runs toward the centre. 

Mrs. S. T. W.—If the wedding is to be held 
in a church, with merely a very formal reception, 
it is not absolutely necessary to respond to the 
invitation—in fact, it is not customary. If, how 
ever, you do not go, it is necessary to send a card 
to the father and mother of the bride, which 
should arrive the day of the wedding. It is not 
obligatory to send a gift unless you care to. If 
you do send it it should be sent addressed to 
the bride, and should be accompanied by a card 
only. 

If the wedding is not very formal, or if per 
chance it is a house wedding, it is more courteous 
to reply to the invitation immediately, either 
accepting or refusing. If only an announcement 
is received it is not necessary to write, although 
it is sometimes very nice to write a note of con 
gratulation if a call cannot be made later. The 
announcement demands a courtesy of some kind 
in reply—either a call or a note. 
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companiment to other 
dainties invariably adds 
to the attractiveness of 


The recipe heregiven 
is but a suggestion of 
the possibilities of 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty 


Charlotte Russe 


Pour a little lemon or strawberry 
jelly into a plain or fancy mold and 
allow it to become firm. Then line 
the sides of the mold wi 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
Dissolve one heap- 
ing tablespoonfu) 
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half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract. 
Mix carefully and pour 
into prepared mold. 
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INTERIOR DecoRATION.—There is a broad field 
open to the woman who wishes to go into interior 
decoration. The great difficulty lies in the fact 
that there is no school for that profession. There 
are classes in the different art schools where wall 
decoration—that is, freseo-work—is taught, but 
there is no school where the profession is taught 
both theoretically and practically. It is un- 
fortunately necessary to take one’s training in 
different places. The interior decorator should 
have a training in drawing, painting, designing, 
historic ornament, architecture, building, and 
business. Much of this training will come from 
experience, and must come from experience, since 
there is no training school for it. 

One who wishes to become a practical interior 
decorator, prepared for all the problems that are 
sure to arise, should take one or two years’ 
training in architecture first, trying at the same 
time to get as much information about building 
aud interior woodwork as possible. She may be 
able at the same time, if she is in a large city 
like New York, Chicago, or Philadelphia, to carry 
on a course in a school of design in historic orna- 
ment and design. A training in drawing and 


painting is presupposed. It should take four 
years at least of constant study. During these 
courses, or before them possibly, it is well to 


read up the subjects of Oriental rugs, textiles, 
wall-papers, and furniture, old and new, and to 
visit the large houses where these are sold. 

After a preliminary training of this kind, the 
best way to enter the field is to go into a well 
established decorator’s studio and offer 
services, as an apprentice at first, without ex- 
pecting pay. In a place of this kind one can 
learn innumerable practical and technical details 
that are not taught in any school. The income 
of a good interior decorator who has had a 
thorough training, and who also a natural 
artist and business woman combined, should be 
at the least twelve hundred dollars a year, and 
from that up. A list of books that may be read 
with profit before undertaking a course in this 
work I will send by mail. 

Mrs. H. E. M.—I would use for your portiéres 
between the living-room and dining-room and 
dining-room and hall either a plain linen velours 
or cotton velvet, doubled, or a figured velours. 
In the figured the two colors should be green 
and brown or green and bronze. I would cover 
the couch with this same material or with a 
brown velours. The corduroy would be perfectly 
appropriate, but will not wear nearly as well as 
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The roughest plan is worth far more than many 


the linea velours. It will wear quite well enough, 
however, and the colors are usually very good. 
It is not so much cheaper than the velours as 
one would think, because it is only about half as 
wide. 

If you cover your couch with the greenish- 
brown velours, then the pillows should be covered 
with brown or bronze-green cotton velvet, cordu- 
roy, tapestry, ete. Have your willow furniture 
stained brown, and use green cushions, or pos 
sibly have your cushions covered with a linen 
taffeta. You cannot get much idea about this 
tapestry from the tiny sample I am sending, but 
you can see what the colors are. It very 
beautiful, and would be appropriate for pillows 
on your couch, for cushions in your chairs, and 
even for portiéres, if you would care to have a 
figured portiére. This material could be .used on 
the side toward the living-room and a_ plain 
brown toward the dining-room. 

[ do not think I would have any drapery on 
top of the piano, but if you do, let it be a piece 
of old Chinese embroidery. Get a piece of em 
broidery in colors similar to those in the bit 
of linen taffeta I am sending. For the top of 
your table, you can either have a square of old 
embroidery in browns and greens, or you can get 
a square of Oriental brocade or something of 
that kind in dull soft browns and greens. 

Under your mantel will be a very good place 
for your bookease. I would have it built in and 
painted like the woodwork in the room rather 
than have a mahogany bookease. If it 
in some other part of the room a mahogany book 
ease would be lovely, but since it is in a way 
built in if it is under the mantel, I would make 
it appear that way. Make the mantel seem the 
top of the bookcase. 

It is difficult to advise you about frames for 
vour’ pictures without knowing what pictures you 
are going to have. I can only say that they 
should very simple and plain, and should 
harmonize with the pictures. If you are going 
to have brown photographs, then the frames 
should be plain brown wood. If you are going 
to have the ordinary photograph which has tones 
of red in it, then mahogany frames are more har 
monious. Water-colors are usually framed in 
dull gold frames or in frames harmonizing with 
the picture. Etchings and engravings are framed 
in simple narrow mouldings, as a rule. I quite 
agree with you that they should be chosen with 
fasting and prayer; like a friend with whom you 
are to live—they must be congenial. 
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Old Dutch Cleanser is the only Ay- 
gienic cleanser to use in the kitchen 
and bathroom— the only safe clean- 
ser to use throughout the house. 


Avoid Caustic & Acids 


Old Dutch Cleanser contains ab- 
solutely no acid, caustic or alkali, 
and cleans mechanically, not chem- 
ically. In Large, Sifting-Top Cans 
(at all grocers), 10c. 
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Our literary society of the public school is to 
have a debate on this question, “ Resolved, that 
Washington’s achievements have produced greater 
results than those of Napoleon.” Will you tell 
me where I can obtain some information about 
the home life and early training of these two 
generals, and also suggestions for points of com- 
parison in their work? I shall be grateful to you 
for anything which you will tell me in the way 
of sources of information.—M. M. 

The subject of your debate is a most interesting 
one, but I think the decision is similar to the 
Gordian knot in that it requires cutting in half. 
The books I suggest to you to read are: for 
Napoleon: A Short History of Napoleon, by J. R. 
Seeley (hostile); Life of Napoleon, by J. H. 
Rose; The First Napoleon, by J. C. Ropes ( fa- 
vorable); Napoleon: The Last Phase, by Lord 
Rosebery. For Washington: The True Washing- 
tou, by P. L. Ford; George Washington, by 
Woodrow Wilson; George Washington, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge; George Washington, by H. E. Seud 
der. The topics which I would advise you to 
dweli on in making the comparison are: Home 
life and training of Napoleon and Washington; 
the generalship of Napoleon as indicated by out- 
line and results of his campaigns; the general- 
ship of Washington as indicated by outline and 
results.of his campaigns. Make a comparison 
between the code Napoleon and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I hope this general scheme will help you in 
preparation for your debate, and I wish yeu all 
success. 

We have a writers’ club of fifteen members who 
write stories, poems, etc., some of which find ac- 
ceptance in the magazines and newspapers. In 
plarning our study work for the coming year, 
we are anxious to take up something about the 
philosophy of style, technique of the story, and 
anything that will help us toward doing better 


work. Can you not suggest some study work to 
be done in the club, and some outside reading 
that will be profitable to our members? We will 
study something of the drama—its origin and 


development also. Thank for the help you 
will give us.—C. 8S. 8. 

Your writers’ club interests me very much, and 
[ think your idea of doing some helpful study 
as a preparation for work is most excellent. The 
following list of books which I give you may be 
used both for outside reading and for reference 
work during your club meetings. I would sug- 
that the book, entitled Theories of ‘Style, 


you 


gest 


by Lane Cooper, you use rather as a text-book, 
and that at your meetings you take the different 
excerpts which it gives, assigning one each to the 
different members, and then at the meeting dis- 
cuss what constitutes the elements of each writer’s 
style. 

you is 


In this volume to which I have referred 
an admirable bibliography, and of the 


call 


Essays on the 


attention es 
The ory 
Coler idge’s 


books mentioned there I 
pecially to Representative 
of Style, by W. T. Brewster; S. T. 
works, vol. 3, pp. 443-460; G. H. Lewes’ 7h: 
Principles of Success in Literature; Manual of 
English Prose Literature, by W. Minto; An In 
timate View of Publishing, by W. H. Page; 
World’s Work, September, 1902; Essays on the 
Art of Writing, by R. L. Stevenson; Style and 
Appreciation, by Walter Pater; Studies in Pros 
and Verse, by A. Symons; Studies in Literature, 
by John Morley. In making a study of the origin 
and development of the drama, let me refer you 
to three books whose title is the same: The 
Technique of the Drama, by G. Freytag; Th 
Technique of the Drama, by E. Woodbridge; The 
Technique of the Drama, by W. T. Price. I think 
if you take as an outline for work these phases 
of the drama you will be interested in tracing 
its development—the three elements of the drama 
—the ethical, the wsthetic, and the technical; 
dramatic action, construction of the drama, con- 
struction of scenes, and characters. 

In closing I have two other books to suggest 
to you to have near at hand—The Technique of 
the Novel, by C. F. Horne, and Magazine Writing 
and the New Literature, by Henry Mills Alden 
In The Technique of the Novel you will find 
many suggestions helpful to the members of you 
elub, and this book also contains an excellen' 
bibliography which will be at once instructive 
and interesting. The Home Study Club will be 
most interested to hear from the writers’ club 
at any time. 

Will you kindly tell me what you can aboud 


your 


the Enalish writer Thomas Hardy, his birth 
place, life, and works? Is there a book on this 
subject?—J. S. B. 

The following information about Thomas 
Hardy may be some help to you, His birth 
place is Dorsetshire, England, and the date of 
his birth, June 2, 1840. His early education 
was in the public schools, and later King’s Col 
lege, London. He was trained as an architect 
and followed that profession for a number of 


winning 


vears, distinguishing himself by prizes 
He first wrote verse, but later abandoned that 
for prose, and, as you know, has been a prolifi 


writer. 
A list of his novels I am sending you by mail 


Any encyclopedia, or the volume Who's Who, 
will give you further details of his life. You 


have a charming experience before you in _ pre 


paring a paper on this most interesting writer. 
I refer you to Poole’s Index of Periodical Lit 
erature, under the title “Thomas Hardy,” fot 


a list of magazine articles about him and critical 
estimates of his work. A notable one is “ Nov 
els by Thomas Hardy,” Atlantic Monthly, vol. 
XCVIII., page 354. If the Home Study Club 
ean be of further service I shall be glad. 
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This Housewife Knows 


She buys leaf lard. 
milk. She has used all kinds of lard. 


She knows that leaf lard is to ordinary lard what cream is to 


But she has found, through experience, that leaf lard makes a vast difference 


in cooking. 


She uses it now in place of butter because it doesn’t cook so dry. 
That is essential, else the food is too rich! 


two-thirds as much as of other lards. 


And she uses but 


She has found that leaf lard is not only better but, if used rightly, is the most 


economical. 


So she always zmsis/s on leaf lard. 


Labels Today Must Be Truthful 


At first she often failed to get leaf lard for 
there was no way to tell, except by results, what 
really was leaf lard. 

Today the law forbids mis- 
branding. If a maker says 
‘leaf lard’’ ona label he must 


have leaflardinthe pail. One 

can depend upon that. 
Some labels say ‘‘ Pure 

Lard’’—some even say ‘‘ Leaf 


Brand.’’ But the label must 
say ‘‘Leaf Lard’’— neither 
‘*Pure Lard’’ is leaf lard. 

If you know about labels and read them you 
cannot be mistaken. 


Sealed Under Government Inspection 

Every pail of ‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf 
Lard” is sealed across the top with a strip of tin, 
showing that Government officers have inspected 
the contents. No other lard comes to the house- 
wife with such a seal intact. 

So no other lard can be depended upon to the 
same extent. We make it from that dainty bit 
of fat that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. 


ARMOUR A 


‘*Leaf Brand’’ nor 


rrem0urs 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


We 


used to 


make it in 
be made 


an open kettle just as it 
on the farm. 

But we use open jacketed 
kettles and we employ infi- 
nite skill. 

Armour’s ‘‘Simon Pure 
Leaf Lard has a wonderful 
flavor that all other lards lack. 

We make other lards in 
this better way, but our best 
is that labeled ‘‘ Armour’s 
‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.’’ 

Enough of this lard can not be made to supply 
more than one-tenth of the people, because there 
is not enough of leaf fat. So leaf lard goes only 
to those who insist on it. 

Once try Armour’'s ‘‘Simon Pure’’ 
Madam, and you’ll a/ways insist on it. 

For you have never tasted such pastry as you 
can make with it. All you need do is to buya 
pail with a label that says ‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ 
Leaf Lard.’’ 

Don’t take any other. 
lard can accomplish. 


> COMPANY 


Leaf Lard, 


See what the best 
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Nots,—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


© the athletic woman the question of a 
comfortable corset is often a difficult one 
to solve, especially if she be inclined to 


stoutness. 

One kind is too stiff, the other too limp; and 
most ready-made corsets, except the very ex- 
pensive ones, are apt to rust when one gets over- 
heated from any violent exercise. 

These two designs, one for a life of activity 
and one to be worn while at rest, are made es- 
pecially with regard to the requirements of either 
pursuit. 

The athletic corset is made in three pieces— 
that, is three on each 
side, with a pliable whale- 
bone slipped into each 
seam and at each side of 
the lacing and the front 


fastening. 
Bone buttons, put on 
with strong tapes quite 


close together, make the 
best fastening for either 
of these corsets, though 


if one prefers she may 
use the ordinary  busk, 
which can be purchased 
at any notion - counter 
for twenty-five cents. 
The eyelets for the laces 
you can have punched in 
by a cobbler after the 


place is marked, or make 
them with strong thread, 
as you would for eyelet 
embroidery. 

One may have as many 
pairs of these corsets as 





desired; and only one set REST AND 

of bones is necessary, as No. 7 Sizes, ; 
the strappings on the No 774 _ Sizes, 32, 34, 36 
seams are made with a ne pe 


buttonholed opening just 
above the waist line on 
the inner side. so that the bones’may be slipped 
in and out at will and the sent to the 
laundry to be washed as often as required. 

Once the pattern is cut and fitted exactly to 
one’s size, it is no more trouble than the making 
of a plain shirtwaist to fashion these corsets for 
one’s self. 

The five-piece corset can be made as easily as 
the three-piece and is better for the woman of 
fuller figure. The three-piece one is ideal for the 
young girl for constant wear. 

To make either of these corsets it will take 
two yards of heavy piqué or jean in the ordinary 
cotton-goods width. If the corsets are required 
longer below the hips than the pattern demands, 


corset 


send number and size of 
cases money must accompany order 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertise 





RECREATION 


full address 
i form olf 


pattern desired, together wit 
Remittances may be 





ment page 


a half-yard extra of material will be 
For the three piece corset eight pieces of whale 
bone, each half a yard long, will be needed. This 
is bought in yard length, four of which cut in 
half would be just right. It is twenty-five cents 
a vard. 

Many women who have became dependent on 
their corsets and do not like to be a moment 
without support, wear them even while asleep or 
lving down. For this purpose these pliable ones 
are most comfortable and answer the purpose 
better than the stiffer models. 

The corset may be trimmed at the top with 
either a pretty ruching of 
lace or a puffing of wash 
silk or ribbon. 

It is best to have 
the suspenders detachable 
either by buttons’ or 
safety-pins, as elastic is 
not improved by being 
laundered. 

If the strain at 
waist line is too g 
the corset may be rein- 
forced by a double piece 


necessary. 


the 
rreat 


of the material extend 
ing a few inches each 
side of this line and will 
perhaps wear a little 
longer with this addi- 
tional strength. 

For less than a dollar, 
using this pattern, a 
woman can make _her- 
self a comfortable, hy- 


gienic, and durable corset 
which renewed 
each a trip to 


53 4 


can be 


CORSETS week by 


6 i a the laundry. 

8,40, and 4 ) The comfort of it ean 
, only be realized by ex- 
eS en perimenting. The pat 


tern is one you will never 
be without when once you have found its value. 
The three-piece model is cut of material laid 


on the bias, and so has suflicient “ give’ to 
stretch with the movements of the wearer—a 
necessity in any garment which is to be worn 
for athletics. A loose corset made on one of 


these models and boned only slightly if at all 


would be most comfortable to wear under the 
bathing-suit if any such support is needed. For 
bathing, most particularly, the stocking sup 


porters should be made detachable, as the salt 
water would soon ruin the elastic. The best way 
to do this is to finish the upper end with a few 
inches of strong tape doubled at the top and 
with a buttonhole and button on the corset. 
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Extract from Miss bina Berman's Letter 












of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a of the Direction Box yk an sar nples of dyed cloth, all FREE. 
WEL " Ss & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 








“*“* * * and this is ] v I anaged Of course, the dress w te as u ex] t it 
been a beautiful gown for two years, but, having fade lint tre Ay come spotte ed, I ar it agair 
me a 4 1 4 ti for I had f ti wear t mya , 11versar 
cel " | } " ] 4 Kate ir ence, a it I 
1 ) t a M con ant a er ha al 
i ita a and 1 a Vv got a a 17 Dia Dye l, and 
Ri l it nat a a if wr I ha ‘ v I 4 or i ar ad niy a 
few stitches to take in it ady for wear. * * * 1 Bar 
10¢ Investment Easily Saves $20, 
Dia D i ‘ a a i trialisal i eeded 
’ D 1 : “De + - € 4 } ‘ ] _ ‘ € it TI ef } 7 i al 
t na t bor I rr t it ai t 1 eX pense 1 an dye if irtains 1es, n 
. n ers, and al ir h ke k a. 1 it ad been new pri 
pa kag sO Dia iD ev are real d 
Important F acts “About ‘Cuaiile To Be Dyed 
Diamond Dyes are the Stand the rid, and namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
always give perfect results You must be sure t at you — for Cotton, 
get the real Diamond Dyes and the éind of Diamond Dyes Diamond Dves for Wool annot for 
adapt it art y 1 ri ton. Liner Mixed ll 
Beware of imitations of het Dyes. Imita- W os . tak 
tors who make only one kind of dve claim that their ; iD — ee 
initations will coter Wool, Sitk, or Cotton (“all fab- : oa 1 h tal 
rics”’) equally well. This claim is false, because no the dwve slow 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Sitk, or Mixed Goods len knows os Goods.” ar 
other animal fibres can be used as successfully ‘for made chiefly of either Cotton, Liner egetable 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other verctable fibres. For fibres. For this reason our Diamond D ( 1 are 
this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, the best dyes made for these goods 
Send us your name and add ress (be sure to mention yo a sn 
Diamond Dye Annual —Free and tell us whe r he sells Diamond Dyes) and we wil a 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


which are suitable for summer.and for use 
in making autumn clothing. 

The first is a travelling or dust cloak. The 
loose sleeve and the full skirt make it extremely 
practical to wear over a dress or even over the 
coat of a suit. There is a full-length panel at 
the back, the sides being gathered to the upper 
part below the hips. Pongee or thin mohair may 
be used for such a cloak. For winter it may be 
made of a water-proof cloth with a thin silk 
lining. 

The smart pongee or linen suit is one of the 
best models that this season has produced. The 
coat is made with a yoke-like piece set on from 
the shoulder down. The back has a yoke and 


T™ practical patterns are illustrated here 


centre panel, with the flat buttons covered witli 
The seam between the panel and 
very 


the material. 


the under-arm form comes far forward, 





TRAVELLING OR MOTORING COAT. No. 781. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 25 cents 














Pale 
. 
PONGEE OR LINEN SUIT. NO, 778 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust i 
Price, 25 cents for coat 
which gives a good chance for fitting the coat 


over the bust. The lines of the coat are extreme 
ly good, and the model is one which may be made 
quite satisfactorily unlined and which may be 
laundered when necessary. 

The skirt broad box pleats all around, 
with a box pleat the centre of the front and an 
other in the centre of the back. These pleats are 
lapped in such a way that they entirely cover the 
seams. The eight breadths are sloped narrower 
at the top, so that there is no unsightly accumu 
lation of material around the hips and waist 
line. The skirt pattern is cut round length. As 
the tailors and fashion writers tell us that the 
return of pleated skirts to favor is already 
planned for the near future, this box-pleated 
skirt is a model which is liable to remain 
fashionable—more so than the close-fitting plain 
skirts of the winter and spring. 


has 
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FOR : o x ~ e 
You Will Find Immediate and Grateful Relief by Using 
« 9 Honey and C 
Hinds’ ‘Aimond Cream 
The skin may burn intensely, it may be painfully sore or greatly inflamed, yet 
this snow-white liquid Cream will instantly cool and soothe it, and prevent peeling 





or irntation. If applied before exposure to sun and wind and again on returning 
indoors it will keep the skin in perfect condition. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is antiseptic, cleansing, and remarkably 
healing. It also makes and keeps the skin soft, smooth, clear and youthful. 
Nothing is so soothing and helpful for babies’ rash, chafing and scalp troubles; it is 
always safe to use.—It’s the most cooling and healing lotion for men who shave. 

Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is not greasy or sticky. It is free from bleach 
and other harmful ingredients; is entirely unlike cold creams or paste creams in jars. 






It is positively guaranteed not to cause or aid a growth of hair. 


50 cents all dealers. Accept no substitute. If not obtainable sent 


imt ol postpaid by us. 
rey Write for Free Sample Bottle 


ek 
ae A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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HE rest gown has come to be a definite 
; i feature of a woman’s wardrobe, in place ot 
the nondescript and often careless-looking 
While it need not be as 
elaborate as the so-called tea-gown, it may be, 
and shculd be, dainty and pretty both for old 
women and for young women as well. <A pretty 
collar of inexpensive lace (perhays left over from 
some worn-out dress) may be added to a simple 
wrapper, and a scarf or belt of ribbon may be 
used to belt it in instead of letting it hang loose. 
The added neatness of your appearance will much 
more than make up for the little time spent in 
the work. The pattern illustrated here is sim- 
plicity itself. Of some inexpensive lawn you can 
make by it a pretty rest gown for summer days 
at very little cost of material or labor. 
In the princess dress No. 776 you will find an- 
other very useful pattern. The method of trim 
ming shown here is not an essential part of the 


wrapper of other days. 





REST GOWN. NO. 775. 


SIMPLE 


and large 


Sizes, small, mediu 
Price, 25 cents 
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ONE-PIECE PRINCESS GOWN. NO. 776 
Sizes, » 34, 3! 8, 40, and 42 inche t a 
Pr nts 
gown The simple one piece model is cut in as 
few parts as possible, and a band is given to 


show the shape to which the material should be 
tucked if this design is used. The yoke of tucked 
net and the little full vest below are also quite 
simple to make. ‘The curved band of embroidery 
would probably have to be made especially for the 
if this seems too much trouble a band 
with pretty 


dress, bit 
of silk or velvet 
edge to finish it. 

In place of the tucked band of the same ma 
terial as the dress or of silk to match a woollen 
fabric you can use a wide band of lace or of 
the embroidered net which is in the shops in so 
many charming patterns. Or you ean embroider 
or darn a pattern on net bands yourself to trim 
such a gown. <A _ pongee, voile, or mercerized 
cotton gown made by this model for summer with 
these embroidered net bands would be in the lat- 
est fashion. 


ecan-+be used some 
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REAMY Cup Custards that melt 


in your mouth. How cool and 


good they taste on a sweltering day. It’s easier 


than you think to make them just right. 
@ Ask any good cook, she’ll tell you: Simply milk, eggs and so forth— 
and for the sake of the right consistency and smoothness you must use 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


@ Do you know that the finest shortcake ever baked is made with part 
Kingsford’s? The cake itself, mind you. One-fourth corn starch and 
three-fourths flour give a wonderful lightness and delicacy of texture. 
The Book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “Q’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 





T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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Sunday, June 20 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Eggs poached in cream; pop- 
overs ; coffee. 
DINNER 
Leg of young lamb; pease; new 
potatoes. 
String-bean salad with cream- 
cheese balls 
Pineapple sherbet; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed crab meat in small dish- 


es; hot biscuit; coffee 
Asparagus and mayonnaise. 
Strawberries and cake 
Monday, June 21 
BREAKFAST 
California cherries. 


Broiled smoked whitefish: cream 
ed potatoes; toast; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed green peppers: creamed 
string-beans: tea. 
Lettuce salad with wafers 
Cake (from Sunday) 
DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup (from 


ends, Sunday) 
Sliced lamb, reheated, with tomato 
sauce ; Otatoes; spinach 
“herry pie. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, June 22 
BREAKFAST 


Boiled rice and cream. 
Spanish omelette; hashed pota 
toes, browned; corn muffins ; 

coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried perch with sauce tartare; 
rolls; tea. 
Individual strawberry short-cakes 
DINNER 
Clear soup (from lamb _ bones) 


Veal cutlet, breaded ; scalloped po 
tatoes; fried eggplant. 
rice pudding with orange 
marmalade 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, June 23 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Broiled bacon in baked 


Cold 


potato 


shells; whole-wheat muffins: cof 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal croquettes (from Tuesday) 
with cream sauce; biscuits: tea. 
fted and white currants; drop 
cakes. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 


Beef loaf with olive sauce; po- 
tato soufflé ; ase. 


Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
Fresh pineapple and cake. 
Coffee. 

Thursday, June 25 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries. 

Creamed hard-boiled eggs and 
peppers on toast; Boston brown 
bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced beef loaf; deviled 
eggs; tea. 


Strawberries. 
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DINNER 

Pea soup. 
Chicken pot-pie; string-beans; po- 
tatoes. 
rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 


Deep 


Friday, June 25 
BREAKFAST 


Red and white currants. 
Codfish croquettes ; pop-overs ; cof- 
fee. 


LUNCHEON 


Tomato toast; diced potatoes 
tea 
Lettuce and string-bean salad 
(from Thursday) with mayon 
naise 
Rhubarb tartlets (from Thurs 
day) 
DINNER 
Planked halibut: creamed new 
carrots; potatoes 
Asparagus salad. 
Strawberry cream cake. 
Coffee 


Saturday, June 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries 


Creamed halibut in small dishes: 
toasted Boston brown bread ; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken on toast (from 


Thursday); tea 
Chocolate and smal! cakes 
DINNER 
Cream of barley soup 
‘ub steak with mushrooms: po 
tatoes; pease. 
Pineapple fritters 
Coffee. 


~ 


Sunday, June 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
eggs on fried 


Poached tomatoes ; 


wheat muffins: coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Roast of veal; cauliflower po 
tatoes 
Lettuce and sliced tomato salad 


Frozen .strawberries and cake 


Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced veal: salad of green 
peppers with cheese balls; rolls; 
coffee. 


Pineapple and cake. 


Monday, June 28 


BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded cereal and red rasp- 


berries and cream. 
Broiled sardines on toast: hashed 
creamed potatoes; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Minced veal and pease; buttered 
toast; tea. 


California cherries on lettuce with 
French dressing: wafers. 
Cake (from Sunday). 
DINNER 
Tomato soup (veal bones). 
Hamburg steak balls with fried 
banangs; potatoes; eggplant 
Strawberry  short-cake. 
Coffee 









By Jane 
Calhoun 


Tuesday, June .29 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 
Parsley omelette buttered toast 
strips. 
Orange marmalade 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked tomatoes; French 
fried potatoes; tea 
Cherry tartlets 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
raised fresh tongue with minced 


vegetables; baked potatvues 
Lettuce salad 
Cold almond blanc - mange in 
glasses 
Coffee 


Wednesday, June 30 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Finnan-haddie with hashed pep 
pers, creamed; corn bread cot 
ee 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled ham strips; creamed pota 


toes: tea; biscuits 
Pineapple and small cakes 
DINNER 
Sliced tongue, reheated, with to 


mato sauce; spinach; potatoes 
Asparagus salad 
Deep cherry tart 
Coffee 
Thursday, July 1 
BREAKFAST 


Cold cereal, berries and cream 
Codiish surprise; blueberry muf 
fins: coffee. 

LUNCHEON 


with eggs 
biscuits: olives 
tomato salad 
iced tea 


Ilam moulds, filled 
baking-powder 
Lettuce and 
Fresh gingerbread 
DINNER 
soup (from tongue stock 
pease; baked new pota 
toes; string-beans 
Lettuce salad 
Strawberry surprise 
Coffee 
Friday, July 2 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
mushrooms on toast: 
muffins: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
fritters; hashed creamed 
potatoes; biscuits; tea 
Currant sherbet cakes 
DINNER 
Raked stuffed fish; asparagus; po 
tatoes 
Pineapple salad on 


bean 
Chops ; 


cakes 


Fried corn 


Clam 


lettuce 


Strawberry jelly and whipped 
cream 
Coffee. 


Saturday, July 3 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
dried beef: toast strips 
orange marmalade: cof 
fee 
LUNCHEON 


Broiled 
buttered ; 


Fish souffié (from Friday); baked 
potatoes: pickles 
Ieed chocolate and cake 
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WASH BURN-CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup. 
Strips of beef, stewed with veg- 
etables, in casserole; baked po- 
tatoes. 
Cherry salad on lettuce. 
Currant tart. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, July 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cold farina, moulded, with rea 
raspberries and cream. 
Scrambled eggs; fairy muffins; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Cold baked ham; browned pota- 
toes; string-beans. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Strawberry ice-cream ; cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced ham; hard-boiled eggs 
and mayonnaise; rolls. 
Berries and cake; iced coffee. 


Monday, July 5 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Fried eggplant with cream sauce; 
biscuits; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomatoes stuffed with pease, 
baked: potatoes; tea. 
Lettuce and mayonnaise (from 
Sunday). 

DINNER 
Green-pea soup (from ham bone). 
Veal chops, breaded; spinach; 
potatoes. 

Cold baked custard with whipped 
cream: cake. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday, July 6 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Parsley omelette; hashed browned 
potatoes; Parker House _ rolls; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Baked eggplant and cheese; rolls; 

t 


ea. 
Berries and cream. 
DINNER 
Planked steak surrounded with 
pease and carrots; potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad. 
Red raspberry short-cake. 
@ Coffee. 


Wednesday, July 7 
BREAKFAST 
Melons 
Fried tomatoes on toast: poached 
eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Croquettes (from steak ends) 
with tomato sauce; biscuits. 
Lettuce and cauliflower with may- 
onnaise. 
Iced coffee. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Iced melons. 

Chilled bouillon with strips of 
brown bread. buttered. 
Roast chicken, jellied: sliced to 
matoes with French dressing. 
Pineapple with cream mayonnaise 
on lettuce. 

Frozen pudding. 

Coffee. 

Thursday, July 8 
BREAKFAST 
Red raspberries and cream. 
Chicken - liver omelette (from 
Wednesday): buttered toast; cof- 
fee. 

LUNCHEON 
Chicken in aspic (from Wednes- 
day): sandwiches. 
ettuce salad. 

Berries and cream: cakes; iced 
chocolate. 

DINNER 
Chicken soup (from bones). 


MENUS FOR A MONTH 


Mutton chops; pease; potatoes; 
corn. 
Raspberry charlotte. 
Coffee. 
Friday, July 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded cereal and berries. 
Corn fritters; whole-wheat muf- 
fins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon with sauce tartare; bis- 
cuits. 

Green-pepper and cucumber salad. 
Iced tea and fruit 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup 
Broiled bluefish; stuffed baked 
cucumbers ; potatoes. 
Lettuce and pepper salad. 
Gooseberry tart. 

Coffee. 

Saturday, July 10 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Green-pea omelette ; hashed cream 
ed potatoes; corn muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish salad with mayonnaise 
Individual raspberry short-cakes 
Iced tea. 

DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup 
Veal loaf; fried tomatoes; pota 
toes. 

Home-made charlotte russe 
Coffee. 

Sunday, July il 
BREAKFAST 
ferries and cream. 

Clam fritters; pop-overs; coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled chickens; pease; creamed 
whole potatoes. 

Tomato salad. 
Pineapple ice-cream; cake. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Lobster salad; sandwiches: olives. 
Iced tea; berries and cake. 
Monday, July 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal and berries. 
Scrambled eggs and broiled bacon; 
corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken and green pep- 
pers in potato border. 
Lettuce and hard-boiled-egg salad. 
Iced chocolate. 

DINNER 
Veal loaf (from Saturday), sliced 
and heated in tomato sauce; corn 
pudding ; potatoes. 

Lettuce salad 
Gooseberry meringue ple. 
Coffee. 

Tuesday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries. 

Creamed codfish in baked pota 
toes; buttered toast: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn oysters; baking-powder bis 
cuits; tea 
Red raspberries and cream; little 
cakes. 

DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Stewed lamb; pease; potatoes. 
Tomato salad 
Frozen custard and lady-fingers. 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, July 15 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

“Eggs baked in tomatoes: sally 
lunn; coffee 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 

Iced fruit in glasses. 

Fried crabs with sauce tartare 


Sweetbread croquettes and pease ; 


potato balls, browned 
Cucumber-jelly salad 

















































































Raspberry ices in glasses; cakes. 
Iced fruit lemonade. 
DINNER 
Little Neck clams. 

Broiled Hamburg steak; creamed 
carrots ; potatoes. 

Lettuce and pepper salad. 
Berries masked in whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, July 15 
BREAKFAS' 
Berries. 

Broiled finnan-haddie; hashed po 
tatoes; corn muffins; coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans with mayon 
naise. 

Fruit and cake; iced coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of Lima-bean soup. 
Veal chops; stuffed baked toma 
toes: potatoes 
Red raspberry short-cake. 
Coffee. 


Friday, July 16 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Kggs baked in cream in indivia- 
ual dishes; blueberry muffins, 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Spanish omelette; biscuits; ol 
ives. 

Iced chocolate 
DINNER 
Stuffed and baked whitefish ; 
stewed cucumbers; potatoes 
Lettuce and cauliflower salad 
Cold cabinet pudding with cream 
Coffee. 


Saturday, July 17 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Eggs baked in green peppers: po 
tatoes au gratin; sweet muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed whitefish (from Friday) ;: 
fried tomatoes; tea 
Berries and gingerbread. 





DINNER 
jraised roast of calf's liver; 
creamed new cabbage; potatoes 
Tomato salad; blueberry tart. 
Coffee 


Sunday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Mock terrapin (from liver); but 
tered toast strips: coffee 
DINNER 
Clams on half-shell. 

Ham in cider jelly; pease; po 
tatoes 
Sliced cucumber and green-pep 
per salad. 

Frozen watermelon. 

Coffee 
SUPPER 
Sliced cold ham; lettuce, hard 
boliled-egg, and olive salad: sand 
wiches 
Berries ; chocolate cake: iced tea 


Vonday, July 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal and red raspberries 
Parsley omelette; potato puff; 
rolls: coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed minced ham (from Sun 
day) on toast; fried tomatoes 
Chocolate cake and iced tea 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup (from ham 
bone) 
Stewed chicken and tomato; boll 
ed rice; pease 
jelly and whipped 
cream 
Coffee 


Pineapple 
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The Baking 
Test 


Baking proves the quality of 
a stove. No stove, regardless of 
the fuel used, will stand the 
BAKING test better than the 
New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 


Besides, the “New Perfec- 
tion’’ makes the kitchen a cool 
and pleasant place in which to 


do the baking. 





BAZAR 


All of the family cooking, 
the baking, the washing, and the 
ironing can be done with a 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


in far greater comfort than with any other style of stove. 
This is especially true in the summer season. Its quick 
heat saves moments, its cleanliness saves labor, its fuel 
economy saves money, its new principle of blue flame com- 
bustion saves you the physical discomfort of an overheated 
kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be 
had either with or without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our 
nearest agency. 


The ye Just such 
Ra oO LAI a lamp as 
you've been looking for. 
Made with artistic simplicity and fine proportions. 
Beautifully nickeled; hence easily cleaned. Very 
handy to fill and trim. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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CONSTANT REAvER.—lI refer you to two articles 
published in the issues of the Bazar, January 
and February, 1909, entitled “ The Complexion 
in Midwinter,” ‘ Modern Beavty Culture.” In 
both of these articles you will find suggestions 
which will help you to overcome your difficulties. 
Possibly by careful massaging of the upper lip 
you might reduce the flesh, and some valuable 
hints about this massage you will find in another 
article in the Bazar of April, 1908, “ The Com 
plexion and its Care.” It is well to remember 
that wrinkles come sometimes by sleeping with 
too strong a light in the room. If your bed 
faces the window and you leave the blinds open 
you should sleep with a dark scarf over your 


eyes. It should be light in weight but dark in 
color. If wrinkles are coming in your neck the 


probability is that you sleep with your head too 
high. In sleep the head should be only slightly 
raised. This not only helps to prevent 
wrinkles, but it also tends to straighten the back, 
and that is one of the essentials of a good figure. 
The BAZAR is always glad to answer letters, and, 
had you given your name and address, a reply 
would have been sent you by mail 

Miss M. L. H.—The regulation colors for the 


neck 


usual insignia on a sailor suit are white on a 
blue or black collar for the stars, red for the 
stripes and the anchor on the sleeve. If you 


use the black collar which you say you have in 
mind, I suggest that you have both a black and 


a red tie. Had you thought of a blue collar 
and a blue anchor on the left-hand sleeve, with 
red bands above and below it. and the white 


stars on the collar? In that either a blue 
or a red tie would be appropriate. The collar, 
in any event, should be of linen; the stripes of 
linen tape; the stars and the anchor of the wash 
embroidery cotton. 

Mrs. S. D. P.—The two favorite forms of 
steamer greetings are a small suit-case (this 
may be purchased at a toy-shop) filled with some 
simple little trinkets carefully tied up in tissue- 
paper and colored ribbons, with a card on each 


case 


stating on what day it is to be opened. The 
same number of articles should be in the box 
as there are to be days of the voyage. This is 


one favorite form. 

Another is a letter-bag, with the initials of the 
voyager on it—the letter-bag to contain letters 
written by all the intimate friends of the trav- 
eller. This is, perhaps, more satisfactory than 
the other, because the little articles usually are 
inexpensive and awkward ‘to handle and are gen- 
erally consigned to the children in the steerage, 
so I urge the more attractive form of letters from 
personal friends. 

Mrs. E. K. M.—I imagine the distinction 
which you make between a graduation gown and 
a commencement gown is that the commencement 
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vown is to be worn to the various social fune 
tions incident to commencement week, and the 
graduation gown for the exercises of commence- 
ment day. On that supposition I make thes 
suggestions: that the commencement gown be 


of pale blue, pink, or light green silk muslin 
over an India silk slip of white; that the model 
for that gown be the one on page 341 of the 
April number of the Bazar, which may be had 


in Cut Paper Pattern No. 756. I would trim 
the gown with insertions of filet net, and the 
sash should be of the same color as the gown. 


If possible, I would have the stockings and slip 
pers the same color as well. 

For the graduation gown | white or- 
gandie or an embroidered lingerie gown, to be 
made after the model on page 343 of the April 
Bazar, which is Cut Paper Pattern No. 7 
This gown may be tucked or trimmed with em 
broidery or with insertions of Valenciennes lace. 
soth of these models will be becoming to your 
daughter, judging from the description of her 
which you have given me. 


(rues 
suggest 


ivi. 


Mrs. E. M. Q.—Unfortunately, | am unable to 
tell you, from actual experience, how success 
fully sewing-machines are run by motor power. 


The consensus of opinion seems to be that storage 
batteries do not give satisfaction, but that to 
make use of the wires in your house will do so. 
If you communicate with the firm whose name 
and address I am sending you by mail, asking 
them for their circular and also for any informa 
tion that they will give you in regard to fitting 
a machine to be run by motor power, you will, 


I think, have some accurate knowledge on tlh 
subject. In writing I would state what kind of 
machine yours is. As I understand it, the 


cost of adjusting a machine to be run by motor 
power is twelve or sixteen dollars. 

I hope the Bazar will hear from you again. 

E. T. M. you have to be away from 
home, I congratulate you upon being in so at- 
tractive a place. I[ quite understand your de- 
sire for occupation of some sort, and as you seem 
to be interested in doing secretary work I sug: 
gest that you register your name at the various 
hotels as a social secretary. It might be worth 
vour while to have cards engraved, which the 
hotel clerks could give to the various patrons; 
or possibly you. could have a little sign put up 
in the hotel offices to the effect that you are 
ready to do work of this kind. Often people 
are only too glad of the opportunity to secure 
the services of a secretary, and I think it is a 
sort of work that might be very profitable in a 
place of so many tourists as the one where you 
are. This work would not tax you too severely, 
and would have the double interest of a pleasant 
occupation and intercourse with agreeable people. 
I would advise you to undertake it. 


Since 
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After the Game 


There’s nothing so refreshing and nourishing as 


ICED POSTUM 


With Sugar and Lemon—as desired) 


the Phosphate 


rve ceils and 


“Relieves Fatigue ” 


tion of coftee or tea 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal any, 1, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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&ntertainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 
contain the name and address of the sender 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 
envelope in ‘their letters. All questions should 

CHILDREN’S PARTY.—You are very wise to have 
a kindergarten teacher assist you in entertaining 
the children at your party. Little tots of three 
years cannot be entertained with the ordinary 
games, and a kindergarten teacher can keep them 
amused better than any She can play 
with them some of the ring games that kinder 
garten children The following are two or 
three games I think would be possible for chil 
dren of that age: 

One of them, called the butterfly chase, is ex 
tremely pretty. For this you should have some 
large paper bOtterflies fastened to a_ two-foot 
piece of wire. “Give one of these to each little 
girl, and a little home-made butterfly net to each 
little boy. The girls are to stand on one side, 
the boys on the other: and the game is for the 
boys to put their nets over the butterflies held 
by the girls. 


one else. 


lov Se. 


Soap bubbles are always amusing, and hide 
and-seek, played with little horns to give the 
signal when ready. is particularly jolly. Each 


child has his little horn, and when all are hidden 
they blow them, indicating the time for the one 
who is “it” to try to find them. 

\ torpedo hunt would also be appropriate for 
the party. You eould conceal the torpedoes 
over all parts of the lawn and let the children 
find them. Give little basket prettily 
trimmed to put them in when they are found; 
and the little baskets may souvenirs, 
together with the torpedoes The 
horns will also serve as pretty souvenirs. You 
may add to these home-made pin-wheels, etc 

Why not serve the lunch in little baskets or 
in little tin seashore pails for the sake of va 
riety? Be that when the lunch is served 
they have some of the little old-fashioned snap 
pers, because they are always amusing. An ap 
propriate menu will be , 

Chicken sandwiches tied with gay 

Animal crackers. 


each a 


serve as 


themselves. 


sure 


ribbons. 


Sweet chocolate, lemonade, and strawberry ice 
cream in flower or fruit forms with little 
sponge-cakes, 

ATHLETIC CONTEST.—I suggest that vou invite 


vour Sunday-sehool boys to an athletic contest. 
It will really be a mock contest, of course, but 
you should have an umpire chosen and carry out 


all the rules of a regular athletie contest. The 
boys will undoubtedly be able to give you di 
rections. 

Have first a potato-race. For this potatoes 


are laid on the floor at intervals, a line for each 
contestant. The contestants start at one end at 
a given signal, leaving a basket at the starting 
point. Each one is expected to pick up each 
potato in turn on a spoon or with his hand and 
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and 
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though not for publication 


carry it back to the basket. He must go to the 


end of the line and back again to the starting 


point. The first to get all in the basket gets 
the prize. 

The second race may be a_ thread-and-needle 
race. For this half the boys should stand at 


one end of the room holding needles in the air, 
and the other half at a given signal should race 
to them, thread in hand, and try to thread the 
needle without the assistance of the other hand. 
The one returning to the starting-point first with 
the threaded needle in his hand is the winner of 


the race. 

The third race, which is quite amusing, is the 
three-legged race in which two boys are tied 
together. 

Another one is the boot and shoe race. Per 


haps you will not care to do anything as in 
formal as this. For the race the boys take their 
shoes off, place them all in a pile at the end 


of the room, where they are mixed up. ‘They 
then start from the other end of the room, race 
to the shoes, pick out their own, put them on 


and tie them up, and race back to the starting 
point 

You may have a the 
sides pulling on the same piece of rope; an egg 
race, in which the contestants race from one point 
to another with a hard-boiled egg on a spoon, ete 
You should have simple little prizes for each on 
of the races. 

Appropriate refreshments after the 
be the same as are usually served after a 
sandwiches. hard-boiled eggs, cake, and lemonade 

J. M. K.—Your idea of a matrimonial-agency 


also tug-of-war, with two 


races will 
race 


booth for your fair is a very good one [ am 
sure it will furnish a great deal of amusement 
1] suggest that you ask every gentleman to 
register and to fill out an application blank 


charging ten cents for the privilege. The appli 
eation blanks should contain the qualifications. 
The ladies should be requested to register also, 
and to fill out blanks indicating the require 
ments. All the blanks should be numbered, and 
each one should be required to keep his or her 
number. Toward the middle of the evening, just 


before refreshments are served, notices should 
he put up on the bulletin board stating that 
Nos. 7, 11. 15, ete. (all ladies’ numbers), may 


examine candidates at the matrimonial-agency 
booth. You should then have several of the 
gentlemen whose applications have contained 


qualifications adapted to the requirements of 
these ladies pass through the room, the ladies 
being concealed behind a curtain. Each will in 
dicate to the person in charge which one of the 
candidates she will take, and he will he expected 
to take her out to supper. 
































A 
Hot Weather 


Suggestion 


dainties—fitting accessories to family 

table or the social hour. Serve 
NABISCO with cream or ices, with 
fruits or frozen puddings, with sweets 

or any beverage. 
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Orange Ice 
with 
NABISCO 





Summer afternoon five o'clocks will 
be crowned with ne’er-forgotten charm 
if the beverages and ices be 
accompanied by 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Perfect auxiliaries to desserts and 


















In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 








verlisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers m ake their letters as 
and mvartably accompany 


concise as possible writing orly on one side of the paper 


swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible 
and it is wholly impossible 


will receive prompt replies by mail, however 
relation both to one another and to the points of the compass 
clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans 
pages of description. 


Mrs. M. T.—I am sorry that you did not give 
your entire name and address, so that I could 
have replied to your letter by mail. 

Your house will be charming as you have 
planned it, I am sure, although | feel some hesi 
taney about giving advice without a plan and 


without knowing just which way the house is 
to face. I will do the best [ can without know- 
ing this, and perhaps you will write again later, 
when you can send the plans and allow me to 
give you a more careful scheme. Browns are 
beautiful, but dark browns are gloomy in dark 
rooms. The light makes a great difference in the 
selection of colors and their distribution. — If 
your library is bright and sunny I would com 
bine dark blue and dull yellow with the brown 
in the rug to go with the brown walls, but if the 
room is dark it might be better to have a dull 
red rug with dull red inner curtains to warm up 
the room. It might even be wiser to have a 
brown rug and yellow curtains with other yellow 
furnishings. 

In the bedroom, with the pale green walls, | 
would have dark green cotton rugs. I would say 
the same about the dining-room rug as the library 
rug. If the reom is cold, unite warm colors with 
the brown; if it is warm and bright, unite cold 
colors with the brown. 

Either leather or tapestry would be appro 
priate as a covering for the chairs in the living- 
room. If you have leather, however, I would 
have it for all the chairs in the room. 


Either denim or heavy linen will make a very 
good wash cover for your couch in the sewing 
room. 


much rather not 


I would plan your curtains 


until I know about the exposure of your house 
Brown photographs in brown frames will lx 
effective against the brown walls. 

Mrs. 8S. T. R.—Your rug and paper are pe 
fectly harmonious in the sitting-room. Have 
either plain brown or plain yellow inner cur 
tains of silk, with écru figured net curtains next 
the glass. Both should extend to the sill only 
or just below it. Stain the floor a dark brown. 


I eannot quite understand about your pictures. 
You do not deseribe them sufficiently to allow 
me to judge whether the frames are just right 
or not. An oil-painting takes a dull gold frame. 
A photograph takes a brown wooden frame. Both 
of these frames could be hung against the brown 
and yellow walls very effectively. 

In the living-room have either a 
rug or a plain red rue, or cover 


brown and red 
the floor with 


need not be well drawn The 










ECORATION 





systematic and 
img each letter with a plan Le tters cannot be an 
Subscribers sending self addressed wt ped envelopes 
to grasp the positions of rooms in 
to give a sati ielasaney color scheme without a 
l th f than many 


roughest plan worth far more 


plain red filling if you cannot have rugs. Have 
inner curtains of pongee silk or linen. The wood 
work should be dark brown. Extend the porch 
around the entire front of your house. 

Mrs. S. KE. D.—I am glad you like the shades 


of brown and tan, for they will be much the most 
beautiful both for your library and your living 


plain tan paper in 
scheme of tan, 
library with the Ant 
and a dull mahog 
with the mahogany 
furniture: a _ large 


room. Use a self-toned or 
both rooms, and develop a 
brown, and green in the 
werp oak, and tan, brown, 
any red in the living-room 
finish. Have Antwerp-oak 
library table, bookeases, a writing-desk, ete., in 
the library; and a mahogany reading - table, 
chairs, bookcases, ete... in the living-room with 
the mahogany furniture. 

With your tan, brown, and 
in the library have brown and green 
green or brown silk inner curtains, 
next the Both sets of curtains 
hang straight to the sill or just below it. The 
upholstery may be either brown or tan. or both. 
You can use either velours or the self-toned fig 
ured tapestries. The curtains may be of 
of the self-toned silks, heavy raw silks, or of 
plain linen 

In the living-room, with the tan, 
red color scheme, have dull red silk 
tains. with écru net next the glass, and a dark 
brown rug The upholstery may be brown or 
red. In the hall you should have a brown paper. 
There is a very interesting paper, with a mottled 
brown and dull red effect. which would be very 
beautiful there. With it the upholstery and rugs 
should be brown. In the dining-room 
self-toned green paper in a soft shade that will 
harmonize with the brown, and have inner ew 
tains of printed linen in tones of green and blue 
on a tan ground. Have mahogany furniture 

Mrs. H.—Have your woodwork stained dark 
brown. Yellow oak is never artistic. [ would 
have dark brown woodwork in the new dining 
room by all means. Have a soft self-toned bufl 
paper, inner curtains of brown or blue linen, and 
éeru net eurtains next the Your French 
door window should be painted like the rest of 
the woodwork. In the bedroom have a pale green 
paper, with green and yellow chintz curtains 
The eurtains should hang to the sill only in 
both of these rooms. In the bedroom have white 
net or white muslin next the glass. 

[ would paint the walls of the kitchen 
than attempt to use a washable paper 


color 


color scheme 
rugs, either 
and écru net 
should 


yvreen 


glass. 


some 


brown, and 


inner cur 


have a 


glass. 


rather 
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Madam, You Should 
Read Labels 





It’s the only way to be sure of getting /eaf /ard. 

If you don’t use leaf lard you are missing all the 
dainty effects that leaf lard brings out in the cooking. 

You are wasting your knowledge of cooking 
when you use ordinary lards. No cook can be 
better than her materials. 

Where you find expert cooks, you find /eaf /ard, 
always. There is not one exception. Take /eaf lard 
away and their most famous dishes would become 
commonplace. 

It is easy to get leaf lard today, 
how to get it. 


“Leaf Brand” Isn’t 
Leaf Lard 


You'll never get leaf lard if you buy pails labeled ‘‘Leaf 
Brand’’—you’ll never get the same resu//s. 

A pail labeled ‘‘Pure Lard’’ need not contain any leaf 
lard. If a maker says ‘‘Leaf Lard’’ on his label he must 
have all leaf lard in his pail. ‘The law forbids misbranding. 

Thousands still buy ‘‘Leaf Brands’’ and ‘*Pure Lards’’ 
because they don't know about /aée/s. They'll never know 
what good cooks they are until they buy lard in pails labeled 
‘*Leaf Lard’’—‘‘Armour’s ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.’’ 

Only one woman in ten can get leaf lard. ‘There isn’t 
enough leaf fat to supply more. _ So all the choice lard 
goes to those who insist on it. It is made from that dainty 
bit of flaky fat that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. 

It is to ordinary lard what cream is to milk. 


if you know 


We make it in open kettles, as leaf lard 
was made on the farm. 

3ut we use open jacketed kettles and 
employ infinite skill. 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


has a flavor not even approached in other 
We make other lards in this way, 
but our leaf lard is the best. 

It's not only the most delicious lard, 
but the most economical, for one need use 
but two-thirds as much as of ordinary 
lard. That is essential, else the food is 
too rich. It is even better than butter 
for cooking. It doesn’t cook so dry. 


Government Inspected 


The seal across the top of every pail of 
this lard shows that Government officers 
have inspected the contents. 

No other lard comes to you with such 
a seal intact. You cannot depend on 
another lard to the same extent. 


lards. 


That's why we say—‘‘Madam, You 
Should Read Labels.’’ 
Now that you know, try real leat 


lard; see what you miss when you use 


ordinary lard. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 
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Nore —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired 
In all cases money must accompany order 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


S Bob Acres says, “* Dress does make a differ 
ence, Davy,” and a great difference indeed 
it would make to us if our delightful wash 

blouses were to go out of fashion. Many scares 


we have had that the shirtwaist had ceased to 
find favor in the eyes of that most autocratic 
ruler, Madame Fashion, but the separate blouse, 


being what it is, almost an indispensable addi 


with full address 


together 


Remittances may be made in form of 


way, gives the effect of the embroidery holding 


the gathers, and is most practical, as it is the 
one part of a shirtwaist that is most apt to fit 
badly. The back has a few tucks, the design 


extending over the shoulder and a short distance 





tion to one’s wardrobe, it still holds its own 
with its old-time favor. 
Among the many attractive wash materials 
that are being shown, 
none is more service -_ - 
able or inexpensive than A sl alg din 
- rs i ¥ io? ahs a 
cotton crépe. It comes ile Te ROT 


as low as twenty cents 
a yard for the domestic, 
the French costing 
more. The crépe comes 
in the attractive 
colors, besides cream a2 
and pure white, so any 
number of variations 
are possible. 





most 


The ‘sketches show 
four designs that may 


easily be reproduced in 


all white or with a 
touch of color, and a 
simple embroidery de 
sign on each one. 
Crépe de Chine and 
silks may be used in 
stead of cotton crépe, 
with white mercerized 
cotton or wash floss ex 


cept Fig. 4, the design 
in that case being work- 











down. The sleeve is cut up about six and a quar 
ter inches as shown in the illustration, and bead 
ing and lace whipped on. It may be left open 
here, if desired, and small buttons and loops 
be used for fastening under the lace. \ touch of 
the embroidery ornaments the cuff. The collai 
is fastened to the waist 

SL by narrow seam bead 
ae. ing and the top finish 
ed in the same way with 

$ a frill of narrow lace 

added. The embroidery 

appears on the collar, 


too. 

This waist is made by 
the BAzaAr pattern No. 
749, which issued 
in the early summer to 
for linens and 
thin, sheer lawns. It is 
a particularly 
model for such waists 
and the 
rate so-called 
for the autumn and win 
ter. It is emphasized 
now because of its great 
usefulness as an advance 


was 
be used 
good 


also for sepa 


waists 


model for next autumn 
and winte1 The best 
tailors here and abroad 





tell us that the practical 
suit for the autumn will 


ed with colored floss on y be the two-piece suit of 
a white ground or on a x eoat and skirt, and that 
pale color. while the new suits may 

The first is of white WASH CREPE BLOUSE. NO. 749. have, in many cases, the 
French crépe with a Price jumper and bretelle 
conventional design of Embroidery Design, N , effect, they will still be 
graduated dots and Py worn with a waist which 
small flowers of solid is really a part of the 
embroidery.. Three small tucks give fulness on suit, though for convenience it may be made 
each side of the front and yet maintain the yoke separate. This waist should be made of ma 
effect that is so much a feature this season. The terial which in color matches the suit, though 
pattern is cut in here about three inches and the shade may be some grades lighter. 


extends out about two inches from the armhole. 
This extra two inches allows amply for three or 
four small tucks or gathers if preferred. 

After the tucking or gathering is done, fasten 
to the Shoulder piece by taking a tiny seam, 
about an eighth of an inch wide, on the wrong 
side, then baste flat on the right side, the seam 
turning up. After this the embroidery is done. 
The design running across to the armhole in this 


Nothing can be more practical, therefore, than 
a waist of crépe de Chine in a lighter tint of the 
shade that you mean to choose for your autumn 
suit. This should be embroidered in the deeper 


color in floss, and a little touch of velvet 
or velvet ribbon may be used to add to the 
effect of matching the skirt and coat. This 


waist or any one of those on the following page 
may be used. 
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***2* Oh, I mustn't forget to tell \untie, about my new dress—vou w= the ene G00 cae 
making over with Diamond Dy Mother and I ripped up my old, longs at sult, get it a daint 
Diamond Dyes, and then I bought a pattern and made the prettiest dress I’ve had for year 
it ts the pretties And whe n | Mabe ar Margaret saw it the were delighted I could hardly per adh the 
that it was an old dr 1a t uid t re going to try Diamond Dyes, t oni ae an 

al aod tu h wondert 


‘Let Diamond — Help You 


Go over your last year’ Most es are stillgood. The st havent ches 
Rit the lors lool it ‘Dias nd D t ‘ ive the the new ftashiona 
And a length of tn t ] 

Important Facts aout Goods to be Seeds 

Diamond Dyes of rid, and namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
Iwavs give perfect results Y must be sure that vou for Cotton, 
ret the r Diamond Dves and the kr f t D Dian nond Dy s for Wool cannot hx | tor eofents 
lapt 1 to the artic u meter it { tton, wo deg sey h- r Mixed Goo t esne all 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imita- — ; Wool, S 1eT t 
tors who make only one kind of dve claim that their ios ties: Gor aietaae i ™ ‘ 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“‘ all fab- vending hdaan ak cine we ee ge 5 cays dapted for 
rics”’) equally well. This claim is false, because no ‘ slip weer — Marne 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or Aa a a i 
other animal fibres can be used successfully for made fly of either Cotton, Linen char waaeneel 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For fib: For this reason our for Cotton are 





this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, the best dyes made for these goods 
Diamond Dye Annual Free * nd ¢ ur nameand address (he sure to mention your dealer's 

nat ad tell | whether he sells D ymond Dves) and we will 
send youa copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, acopy of t Dire ction Be ok, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. 
Address WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, V1 
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CUT PAPER 


HE first waist illustrated on this page has 
E a group of tiny tucks near the armhole. 

The tucked yoke front, collar, and cuffs 
may be of crépe or a fine batiste. A narrow Irish 
lace edging is used for the top of the collar, 
around the yoke and down the two sides of the 
front and around the lower edge of the sleeve. 
It could even be narrower than half an_ ineh 
and still keep the effect. Two small revers of 
the erépe, the inner edge being two and a half 
inches long, the other two sides two and a qual 
ter inches, are made by sewing two pieces of the 
crépe together, the required size, on the two 
smaller sides, then turning to the right side and 
blind-stitching the inner or longer side. These 
are fastened in place as shown and a fine white 
cotton cord sewed underneath to the effect 
of lacing. Where the points meet, the cord is 
hidden, the loops and ends falling loose, each end 
being finished with a small crocheted ornament. 
A slightly larger cord is used for the three loops 
across the front and held in place by flat crochet 
ed buttons with a small crnament suspended from 
each one. These crocheted buttons and orna 
ments are so much used that charming ones may 


vive 


BAZAR 


PATTERNS 


Fig. 2 is again in the white crépe or a color 
with embroidery to match. A toueh of contrast 
ing color is added by the narrow velvet ribbon put 


on as shown, in any desired shade. The blous 
is slightly shirred across the shoulders, both 
front and back, and has a tueted collar and 


front of the crépe besides a tuc'ced piece about 
two inches wide across the shoulders and down 
the outside of the sleeve, narrowing to an inch 
wide at the wrist. A frill of narrow Irish lace 
edges the collar and sleeves. 

The edges where the material joins the tuck- 


ing are finished by making a rather long over- 
and-over stitch, say a quarter of an inch long 
The stitches should be close together and far 


enough away from the edge to allow for a turn 
in. This makes a rather unique, at the san 

time firm edge, and when finished, sewed to the 
tucking from the under side—that is, after both 
are basted together, back-hand stitches are taken 
from the wroug side, the needle catching the out 
time, and as it is a heavy edge, the 
stitehes will not show. The = shirring the 
shoulders. which is only slight, is done first, then 
the embroidery over it. 


side each 


on 




















be found and they are quite inexpensive. The The strap effects, on the front and on each 
embroidery design is a wild-rose motive and is sleeve. are finished with a crochet button. 
' 
i 
’ 
j 
™7} 
No. 784 No. 78 No. 786 
ViHREE NEW BLOUSE PATTERNS.~ SUITABLE FOR CREPE, SILK, OR AUTUMN MATERIALS. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 3¢ 8, 40, and 42 inches bust measure Priv 1s cents each 
Design No. 346. Price, 35 cents Design N 47. Price 5; cents Design N 48. Price, cent 
carried out in French embroidery, the stems in Fig. 3 is tucked, waist and sleeves, in side 
outlining. It extends down the two fronts, a tucks about an inch deep. Fine tucking is used 
spray across to the armhole, over the shoulder for the collar and front and a narrow velvet 
and a short way down the back, which is slightly ribbon is knotted in front. The embroidered 
gathered at the neck. The sleeve is cut up in pieces for fronts, collar, shoulder, and sleeves 
an inverted V-shape a short way below the el are made separate, the design being worked in 
how, the edges being finished with Irish lace colored floss. A charming combination is mauve 


edging. The loops of cord and crocheted but 
tons are again used here 


embroidery, the same color being used for the 


velvet tie. The edges are outlined, 
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